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Wherein is handled and fet out the Vertues, Nature, and Pro- 


erties of fifteene ſundry Chaces, tovether with the order and 
7 » FOL 
manner howto Hunt andkillenery one of them. 


Tranflated & collected for the pleaſure of all Noblemen 


and Gentlemen, out of the beſt approoued Authors, which 
haue u ritten any thing concerning the fame : And reduced 
into ſuch order and propertermes as are vſed here 
in this noble Realme of Great Britaine. 
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The Contents of this Booke, 


F_Virftthe Antiquitic of hounds together with the 
fundry forts of hounds, and their feuerall na- 
tures and properties, 

The beft order how to breed, enter, and make per- 
fet euery one ofthe ſame. 

The vertues, nature, and properties ofan Hart, töge. 
ther with the perfect order how to hunt him in 
his ſeaſon. 

The nature and hunting of the Bucke. 

The nature and hunting ofthe Raynedeare. 

The nature and hunting of the Rowe. 

The nature and hunting of the wilde Goat. 

The nature and hunting of the wilde Bore. 

The nature and hunting of the Hare. 

The nature and hunting of Conies. 

The nature and hunting ofthe Foxe. 

The nature and hunting ofthe Badgerd. 

The nature and hunting of the Marterne & wilde cat. 

The nature and hunting ofthe Otter. +i 

The nature and hunting of the Wolfe. 

The nature and hunting of the Beare. 

The cures and medicines for all diſeaſes in hounds. 

The proper termes of Venery. 

A Treatiſe of courſing with Greyhounds. 

The meafures of Blowing. 
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George Gafcoigne, in the commendati- 
on ofthe noble Arte of Ve- 


nerie. 


ex 


S Godhimfelfe declares, the life of Man was lent, 
Becaufe ic fhould (with feare of him) in gladſome wife be ſpent. 
And Salomon doth fay, that all the reſt is vaine, 
Vnleſſe that my rth and mertie cheere, may follow toyle and paine. 
If that be fo indeed, what booteth then to build 
High Towers and Halles of ſtately port, to leave an vnkuowen child? 
Or wherefore hoord we heapes of coyne and worldly wealth, 
Whiles therewithall thatcaytif Care, comes creeping in by fealche 
The needy neighbors grudge to fee the richman thrive, 
Such malice worldly mucke doth breed in every manaliue. 
Contention comes by coyne, and care doth contect few, 
And fodaine death by care is caught, all this you know is true. 
Since death is then the end, which ali men feeke to flye, 
And yet are all men wellaware, that Man is borne to dye. 
Why lead not men ſuch li ves, in quiet comely wife, 
As might with honeſt ſport and game, their worldly minds fuffice? 
Amongſt the reft, that game, which in this booke is taught, 
Doth ſeeme to yeild as much content, as may on earth be foughe. 
And but my fimple Muze, both myrth and meane miſtake, 
It is a meane of as much inyrtli, as any {port can make. 
It occupies the mind, which elfe might chance to muſe 
On miſchiefe, malice, filth, and Few des: that mortall men do vſe. 
And as for exerciſe, it ſeemes to beare the bell, 
Since by the ſame, mens bodies be, in health maintained well. 
It exerciſeth ſtrength, it exerciſeth wit, 
And all the poares and ſprites of Man, are exercifde by it. 
It ſhaketh off all ſloth, it preſſeth downe all pryde, 
It 
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It cheres the heart, it glads the eye, & through the eares doth glyde. 
Iniggt at large exprefle how earely huntimen ry ſe, 
And leaue the fluggith ſleepe for fuch, as leachers luſt deuiſe. 
How true they tread their ſteps, in exerciſes traine, (ſtaine. 
Which frisking flings, &lightbraind leapes, may ſceme alwayes to 
How appetite is bred (wich health) in homely cates, 
Whiles Surfet fits in vaine exceſſe, and Banquet breeds debates. 
How cryes of well mouthde hounds, doe counteruaile the coft, 
Which many a man (beyond his reach) on inftruments hathloft, 
How fetting of Relayes, may repreſent the skill, 
Which fouldiers vſe in Ambuſhes, their furious foes to kill, 
How Fox and Badgerd both, make partness (in their denne) 
Of Plotformes, Loopes, and Caſamats, deviſde by warlike men. 
How fighting out at Bay, of Hart, Bucke, Goate, or Bore, 
Declares the valiant Ramaines death, when might may do no more. 
How ſight of ſuch delights, doth ſcorne all common ſhowes, 
Of Enterludes, of Tumbiers tricks, of antikes, mocks, & mowes,. 
And how the nimble Hare, by turning in her courſe, 
Doth plainely proue that Pollicie, ſometime ſurpaſſe th force. 
The Venſon not forgot, moſt meete for Princes diſhe: 
All theſe with more could I rehearſe, as much as wit could wifhes 
But let thefe few ſuffice, it is a Noble ſport, ä 
To recreate the minds of Men, in good andg odly fort, 
A fport for Noble Peeres,afport for gentle bloods, 
Fhe paine I leaue for feryants fuch,as beat che bufhie woods. 
“ Tomake their maſters ſport. Thenlet the Lords reieyce, 
Let gentlemen be holdebe glee, and take thereof the choice. 
For my part (being one) I muft needs fay my mind, 
That Hunting was ordained firſt, for Aen of Noble kind, 
And vnto them therefore, I recommend the fame, 
As exerciſe that beft becomes, their worthy noble names 


Tavs Marti quam Merenrio. 
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J. M. Q. in praife of this Booke, 


FY ital ben the properties of hounds 


To breed them firft, andthen to make them good, 
To teach them know both voyce and horne, by founds, 
Jo cure them eke, from all that hurts their bloud: 
Let him but buye this booke: So fhall he find, 
As much as may, (for hounds) content his min. 
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Who liſt to view, what vertues doe remaine, 

In euery beaſt, which Man doth hunt and chaſe, 

Whar cures they beare, formany an ache and paine, 

What ſeaſons ſetue, to find them beſt in caſe: we 
Within this booke he may the fame find out, 77 * 
And fo be well reſolyde of euery doubt. * 


Aud to be ſhort, as much as Latine, Greeke, 0 
Ttalians, French, HighDatch, or Engliſo bil, — 7 
Can teach, to Hunt, to Harbor, ladge, or ſeebe, 6 

To force, to take, to conquer, or tokill, ae heb 

All games of chaſe: So much this booke deſcries, 

In proper termes, as wit can (well) deviſe. 


Wherefore my Mufe, muft recommend the fame, 
As worthy pray fe; and better worththe price, 

A pleafant booke, for Peeres of noble name, 

An honeft booketo recreate the wife: 

ABooke well bought, God graunt it ſo be fold, 
For ſure ſuch Bookes,are better worth chan gold. 


Latet, quod non patet, 
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OF THE RACE 


and Antiquitie of Houndes, and 
who firſt brought them ok 
Fa 


Chap. 1. 

raue thought geodd diligently to loke 
(aſwell in the iucozkes of anti⸗ 
quity, as allo in thoſe of our time) 
from whence the ürſt Kace of 
houndes did come into France, and 
J neuer found Chꝛonicle noꝛ Hiſto⸗ 
rie that fameth to ſpeake of greater 
continuance, than one which J ſaw 
in Bꝛittaine, wꝛitten by one whole 
name was Lehn of Monmouth an 
englich man, the which noth treate, how alter the pitious and 
dꝛeadlull deſtrucion of Trop, eLveas arvinedin Italy with 
his ſonne eAſcanius, ( Which was afterwards Hing of the La⸗ 
fines) and begat a ſonne named Si/vins, ol whome Brutus oct 

Amen, which loued hunting exceedingly. 

Ncwit came to palle, that S⸗leius and Brutus being one day 
in a Foꝛreſt hunting a Hart, they were ouertaken with night, 
and feing the Hart paſſe beloꝛe them almoſt ſpent by the 
houndes, they went towards hin to kill him. Wut foztune 
was (uch to Breas, (as God would) that whileſt he meant to 
kill the Bart, by glauncing off neee he killed his father 


Silvius, 
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Siloms. TAhich thing caufed the people to be mwued, and to 
mutine againſt hun, thinking that he had done it of malice and 
deſire to raigne, and to haue the gouermment ok the Kealme. 
In ſuch fort, that to anoid their great furte and indignation, 
Brutus Mads conſttrained to got gut of the Country, and vnder⸗ 
toke a vopage into Greece, to deliuer cectaine Tropans, his 
companyons and allyes which were vet there detained in caps 
fiuitie, ſince the deftrudionof Troy. Mhich vopage he ac 
coinpliſhed by foꝛce of armes, and When hee had deliuered 
chem, hee allembled a great number of tye fame Tropans, 
wWwhome he cauled to take an othe, chat aſwell foꝛ the diſhonoꝛ 
tubich they had receiued, as alſo ſoꝛ the irrecuperable loſſe ⁊ do⸗ 
mage of their gods, and (02 the lamentations and dole which 
they had cauie to make loꝛ their kinſtolkes and friends, which 
bad bene ſlayne in the cruell warres of Trope, they ſhould 
neuerreturne into their country. Then did hee caule to ber 
rigged and trimmed a great number of ſhippes, wherein her 
embarkedhimſelfe and all his men, and toke with him a great 
number of Hounds and Srephounds. Akterwards he ſayle 
fo lang till he paſſed the ſtreights of Gibraltare entring int 
the Ocean Seas, and deſcended in the Illes of Armoric, 
which at thispꝛeſent is called Brittaine in Iraunce, by teaſon 
of his name which was Brut. Mhich {lands he conque- 
red withont reſiſtance, and was therin peaceably by the ſpace 
of foure peares, and afterwards toke ſhippe againe andlan⸗ 
bed at Torveys, in the tock of this noble Realme, whecevpon 
after his tongueſts made here ouer tertaine Gpants, one of 
his Captainas called Corineus, did build the chiefe totune of 
Coꝛnewall. But to returne onto his derds in Ar morie, when 
they were ſetled, and had inhabited the ſayd country, Brau 
and his Sonne Jurnus, (Which had as befoze ſapd brought 
great ſtoꝛe of hounds with them) went dayly on hunting in 
tho great Fozreſt, which contained then in lengihfrom 75 
fange vnts Poytiers, Where vpon one part of the country is tal⸗ 
led to this pꝛeſent G ne. ow at that fame time there 
raigned in Poycton AND Aquitaine, à Ring named Grefferins 
Tictas, 
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The Booke of Hunting. 3 
Pictus, who made his contin uall reſidente in Peyctiers, and 
Was one dap aduertiſed that the Lropans did greatly exerciſe 
themlelues in hunting, and that they hunted in his Foꝛreſtes 
with ſuch kind of dogges, as after they had once iound a Bart, 
khey neuer left him till they bꝛought him to death. Tiherevp⸗ 
pon Ring Greffarius, hauing heard ſuch newes, was mwued 
and exceediug angrie, in ſuch ſoꝛt, that he determined to make 
Wwarres with them, and aflembled all his foꝛces. The Trop⸗ 
ans being aduertiled of ſuch an aflembly, marched all along 
the riuer of Lorre with all their puiſtance, and met their enc⸗ 
mies at a place where the citicof Tors is pꝛelently ſcituate, 
and there they gaue battade, in the which 7 nu, Coſine ts 
Brutus, dꝛàs ſome Chꝛomcles fap, 7 urnus the eldeſt Sonne 
of Brains teas Rayne, and in remenbꝛante of hun the apd 
Cittie was buplte, and by the name of Turnus was called 
Tours. 

J haue thought god to rerount this Biſtoꝛie, that men map 
thereby vndeiſtand, that it is long fince hounds haue bane v⸗ 
ſed in Brittaine, and J thinke tertainly, that theſe Tropans 
were the firſt which bꝛought the rate of hounds into this coun: 
try. Joꝛ 3 find no hiſtoꝛp which maketh mention ot longer 
continuante than that doth, and it is a thing moſt certaine, 
that the greateſt part of the rates of houndes which are in 
Fraunce, and other tountryes adioyning, dib come from the 
country of Britstainc, excepting the race of White hounds, the 
which J thinke to be come frem Barbare. Joꝛ being ſome⸗ 
times at Roc hell, I haue enquited of many Pylets and maz 
riners, and amongſt others J enquired of an old man named 
Alfence, who had oftentimes ban in the Court of a Barbari⸗ 
an Ring talled the Den cher ib, Mhich vſed much hunting, and 
pꝛintipally in hunting the Kapne⸗deare at foꝛce: and this 
old man told meer, that all the houndes ok his kennell were 
while, and that all the dogs of that Country were ſuch alſo. 
And ſurelpy J thinke in deed that the white dogs are tome out 
ot the hot countries, forafmuch as they giue not ouer their 
chace how hot ſoeuer it be, wig * other dogs doe . 
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out ſd in heat. P Hœæbus doth alfo agree with this opinion, ſay⸗ 
ing, that he path bern in Aaurit any aotherwiſe called Barbary, 
whereas he hath fens the Rapne⸗deare killed at force with 
dogs which they call Baux, which giue not ouer their chace fo2 
any heat that is. WUherevpon mine opinion is, that the Race 
ok white dogs is come of thole dogs called 62 of Barbie, 
of the which PHæbus doth ſpeake. J will ſet downe none other 
thing of the Antiquitie of hounds, but 4 will weite here⸗ 

after ot the nature and complexions, as well of white 
hounds, as of Fallow, dunne, and blacke, 
which ſoꝛts are moſt commodious 
foʒ Pꝛinces and Gen⸗ 
tlemen. 
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Of the nature and complexions of whyte dogs, called 
Baux, and ſurnamed Greffiers. Chap. 2. 
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T. white Boundes haue berne bꝛought in eſtimation in 
Fraunce by the Loꝛd great Seneſchall of Roꝛmandp 
that was, and befo2e him they were in ſmal eſtimation, pꝛinci⸗ 
pallpamonatt Gentleme, foꝛ aſmuch as they ſerue not gene⸗ 
rally fo2 all chates, but onelp foꝛ the Hart. The fick of the race 
was called Soy lardið which go giuen by a poꝛe Gentlemã 
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to Ring Levys deteaſed, who made no great accompt of 
him, becauſe he loued the Dunne hounds aboue all other, of 
the which all his kennell was, and he made none accorupt of 
others, vnles it were to make Bloudhounds. The Seneſchall 
Gaſton being pꝛeſent with the Gentleman, which offered his 
Dogge, knowing well that the King loued not the hound, did 


begge him ofthe Ring to make a pꝛeſent vnto the wileſt Lady 


of his Nealme, and the King aſked him who that was, that 
is (quod he) Anne ol Bourbon pour daughter, I agreꝛ not with 
you (quoth the Ring) in that vou haue named her the wiſeſt, 
but pou may fay leſle folith than others, whereas there is few 
wiſe women in the woꝛld. Then the King gaue the Dog tne 


to the Senelchall Ga gon, who led him not farre before he as 
begged of him, for the Loꝛd great Seneſchall of Poꝛmandie 


did fo impoztunately craue him, that he was tonſtrained to 
graunt him, afterwards the Loꝛd great Seneſchall gaue the 
hound in keeping to a hunter called Janies of Brece, and from 


— A 


that time foꝛwards they began to haue bitches lyned by that 


Dog, and ſa to haue a rate of them: the next peare following. 
the Lady Anne ol Bourbon Which loued hunting excerdingly, 
vnderſtanding of the beauty and godnelle of this dogge, ſent 
a bitch tobe lined by him tine 02 thee times, where vppon they 


engendered flilcene oꝛ ſixteene dogs, and amongſt the reſt fir 


that were excellent, called Clerault, Ioubard, Miraud, Mei- 
get, Marteau and Hoyfe the god bitch. Sithente the rate did 
dapiy enereaſe, as it is at this pꝛeſent, although at the begin⸗ 
ning the dogges of that race were not ſo ſtrong as they be at 
this pꝛeſent tune. Foz the mighty Ring Frantes did enfoꝛce 
them by a kallow dog called MHyrauld the which Monſſeur A- 
iybaula the Abmirall did giue him, ⁊ afterwards the Nuene 
of Scottes gaue the Kinga white dog calles Barraude, from 
the which Marconnaꝝ Lieuetenant of the chace, did get his 
race of dogges, which are excellent, and much ſtronger than 
the reſt were, and to ſpeake truelp, ſuch dogs are moſt proper 
fo2 Pꝛinces, and with ſuch they ought to be ſerued, ſoꝛ aſmuch 
as they are faire, gallant hunters, luſty rangers, and god of 
ſent, 
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ſent, which giue not ouer their chace foꝛ any heat that is, and 
ave not eafily onerlapd oz bꝛoken with thꝛong of the rivers, 
noꝛ with the nopfe and cry of many men which dayly attend 
Pꝛintes on hunting, ⁊ keepe their chace better without change 

than any other kind ol Dogges, and are better to truſt vnto, 
neuertheleſſe they mutt be accompanyed with the hoꝛſemen, ¢ 
doe keare the water a little, efpecially in the winter when it is 
cold. J will not foꝛget to {et downe what dogs of that race 
are beſt, foꝛ aſmuch as inenery litter that one halfe noth not 
pꝛoue god, vnderſtandthen that thoſe which are all of one to⸗ 
lout, (as all white) are the beſt hounds, in like manner thofe 
which are ſpotted with redde, the others which are marked oꝛ 
ſpotted with blacke oꝛ dunne, oꝛ a colour like vnto fryze, are of 
ſmall valour, ofthe which ſome of them are ſubiec to haue 
their fert great, fat and tender: ſometimes nature doth ſo 
woꝛke that it maketh ſome to come out all blacke, the which 
happeneth not often, but toben it doth happen they are coms 
monly lene to be gad: and pou mutt note that the Dogges of 
that ſoꝛt, are not in their chiele godneſſe vntill they be thee 
peares olde oꝛ thereabouts, and thep are much enclined to 
kunne at tame beaſts. ob in our latter experience 
in this kingdome, we find the white Dog, and 
the white dog ſpotted with blacke, to bee 
euer the beit hunters, eſpecially at 
the Mare. 
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Ot Fallow hounds and their nature. Chap. 3. 
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Maue red no other thing of the antiquitp of Fallow hounds, 
but onelp that J haue ſcene in an old wꝛitten Woke made 
by an Hunter, the which maketh mention of a Loꝛd of Bꝛit⸗ 
taine called Het of artet, and the Authoꝛ of that boke dis 
much eſterme hunting, the which amongſt other things gaue 
this blafon to the hounds of that Loꝛds kennell. 
Hut, thy Fallow hounds in forrefts hunt apace, 
And bill at force, hart, bind buche, doe, foxe,greysandeuery chace, 
- 
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eA s thou vay felfe haſt ebe, aboue ais others prarfes 
To hallom well in hollow woods, vato thy hounds alwaies, 

Allo 3 haue ſeene in a Cyronkle in the towne of Lambale, 
à chapter which maketh mention that a Loꝛd of the ſayd place 
with a kennell offallow and red hounds, did roboze a ſtagge 
in a foꝛreſt of the County of Poinctie ar, und did hunt and pur⸗ 
ſue him by the ſpace ol toute das, in inch ſoꝛt, that the fourth 
day he toke him neare to the citie of Pacis. And it is tu be pꝛe⸗ 
fumed that the allow hounds are the ancient hounds ok the 
Dukes and Loꝛds of Bꝛittaine, of the which the Loꝛd Admi⸗ 
vall 4 Anybasld and his pꝛedeceilours haue alwaies kept and 
maintained the race, the which came firſt to be common in the 
time ok d great ing Frances father of hunters. Theſe falloſww 
hounds be hardy and ok god ſent, keeping very well their chace 
without chaunge, and are almoſt of the ſame complexion that 
the white hounds are, ſauing that they endure not heat ſo wel, 
no2 vet the pꝛeaſe o2 thꝛong ofthe pickers r galloppers, but 
they are witer, moꝛe vniuerſall foꝛ all chaces, z hotterin hun⸗ 
ting:and it it chance that a beaſt do {tray out in the champaign 
oꝛ the fieldes, they pet do neuerligheip loꝛſake the chace, their 
complexion is ſtrong, foꝛ they feare neither the crld noꝛ the 
waters and they run ſurelp, and are very hardp, they are faire 
hunters, louing cõmonlp the hart better than any other kind 
ok chate, and they are moze opinionate ⁊ harder to be taught 
than the whyte hounds, and ſo are they able to endure grea⸗ 
ter paine and trauaile. The belt that pou ſhall find of the race 
ok theſe Fallom hounds, are thoſe which haue their haire moſt 
liuely redde, and ſuch as haue a white ſpot in their koꝛehead, 
oꝛa ring about their necke, and lin ewiſe thoſe which are all 
altogether fallo w: but thoſe that be lighter pellotn, being mars 
ked 02 {potted with blacke oꝛ dun, are not greatly to be eſtæ⸗ 
med: thoſe which are well io ynted and dewtelawed are beſt to 
make blotdhounds, ⁊ there are ſome which haue their taples 
ſhagged like eares of Cone, æ thoſe are cömonly god z wiſt: 
€ ſince Pꝛintes at theſe days haue mingled the rates of fallow 
hounds one W an other, therfore they are becom much Kröger 

and 


10 The Booke of Hunting. 
and better fo2 the hart, the which is p right chate to peeld plea⸗ 

fure vnto Aings and oꝛintes. But (ach hounds are not met 
foꝛ meane Gentlemen, betauſe they are commonly but foꝛ one 

Chace; andthey pale not greatly koꝛ the Hare and other ſmall 


chaces: and againe, they are much enclpned to runne at tame 


beaſts. 
Of che complexion and nature of dunne Hounds. Chap. 4. 
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O5 Ur dunne hounds are fuch as ancientiy our Rings of 
France, and Dukes of Alencon did moſt eſtææeme. They 

be cõmon, becauſe they are fit for moſt chaces, ¢ therefoꝛe they 
are fitteſt foꝛ Gentlemen, foꝛ their nature and complexion is 
ſuch, that they hunt all kind of chaces which vou would haue 
them to hunt. The beit ofthe race are ſuch as be dun onthe 
backe, hauing their foure quarters redde oꝛ tanned, and the 
legs of the ſame colour, as it were the colour of a Bares legs. 
Somtunes vou ſhall iv fome that haue their hayꝛe on the top 
of their backes, Dunne oꝛ almoſt blacke, and their legs ſtrea⸗ 
ked and flecked with red and blacke, the which do commonly 
pꝛou excellent, and although there are not many bad dunne 
hounds to be ſerne, vet neuerthelelle, thelight dunne, hauing 
their legges fallow after a whytich colour, are ſieldome ſo 
ſtrong noꝛ fo ſwift as the other are, and Pꝛintes cannot fo 
much delight in them foꝛ ſundꝛy cauſes. One cauſe is, foꝛ that 
they do much feare the thꝛong of the huntſmen on hoꝛſebacke, 
and they are troubled with their noyſe, loꝛ almuch as they are 
hote and ok a great courage, and put themſelues quickly out of 
bꝛeath hearing the Cry and noyſe of the hunters. Another 
cauſe is, that they feare heate, and doe not greatly eſteeme a 
chace which doubleth oꝛ turneth beloꝛe tham, but ifthe chase 
hold endlong, vou ſhall hardly find better o2 wikter Hounds, 
although they be very opinionate hard to beſieue their huntel⸗ 
man, and verp eaſilp inclyned to change, becaule of their 
heat and folly, and becauſe of the great tompaſles which they 
aft when they are at delault. And aboue all things, they 
ticke much vppon knowledge of their maſter, and eſpecially 
his voice and his hoꝛne, and will do foꝛ him moze than for any 
other hunteſman. They haue ſuch emulation amongſt them 
ſelues, that they know the voice of their fellowes, and whe⸗ 
ther they be ſure oꝛ not, ſoꝛ it they be babbiers and lpers, they 
will not lightly follow them. They are hounds ok great tras 
uell, fearing neither told noꝛ water, and if they ſeele a chace to 
linke once befoꝛe them, and that it beginne to be ſpent once, 
then willther neuer kosſake it vntill they haue killedit. They 


which 
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which will take pleaſure in them, mu vſe them in this ſoꝛt. 
At the fir vncoupling of them, they muſt follow andentou⸗ 
rage them as temperately as map be, and with very little 
noyſe, foꝛ that they are hote, and doe quickly ouerchote the 
tracke, 02 path of the chace which they vndertake, and theres 
fore the huntſmen on hoꝛſebacke ought not ouechaſtilp to fol⸗ 


low them vntill they vndertake it endlong : noꝛlikewiſe 


ought they not to come ouer haſtily vnto them ata de⸗ 
fault, and they muff like wiſe beware that they 
croſſe them not, foꝛ feare leaſt they make 
them turne backe vpon them; and 
fo in this manner thep max 
take pleaſure in 
them. 


HAI 4 rt ö g 2 171 
Oft blacke Haunds anciently come from Sy int Huberts 
Abbay in Ardene. Chap. 5. 
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He houndes whihch we call Saint Laberis Hounds, are 
commonip all blacke, pet neuerthelelle, their race is fo 
mingled at theſe days, that we find them of all colours. Thele 
are the hounds which the Abhots of S. Hu bert haue alwapes 
kept ſome of their race oꝛ kind, in hondur and remembꝛenteok 
the Saint, Which was a hunter with D. Euſtace. Mherevpon 
; We. 
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we may conieaure (pat (by the grace ot God) all god bunt 
men ſhall follow them into Paradiſe. To returne vnto my 
foꝛmer purpoſe, this kind ol Dogges bath beene diſperſed thos 
rough the Countries of Hænault, Lorayne, Klaunders, und Bur- 
govye, they are mighty ofbody, neuertheleſſe, their legges are 
lowe and thot, likewiſe they are not ſwift, although they be 
berp god of ſent, hunting chaces which are karre ſtraggled, 
fearing neither water noꝛ cold, and doe moꝛe couet the chaces 
that ſmell, as Foxes, Boꝛe, and ſuch uke, than other, becauſe 
thep find themſelues neither ol lwiitnes noꝛ courage to hunt 
and kill the chaces that are lighter and ſwifter. The Bloud⸗ 
hounds of this colour pꝛoue god, eſpeciallp thoſe that are cole 
blacke, but make no great account to bꝛæde on them, oꝛ to 
keepe the kind, and vet J found onte a Boke which a Hunter 
did dedicate to a wince of Lo ane, {hich ſermed to loue hun⸗ 4 

ting much, inberin was a blaſon which the fame Hunter gaue * a“ 
to bis Bloodhound called Sonya which was white, 


lf name came firſt from holy Huberts Race, 
Souyllard my Sire, a hound of, fi ingular grace. 


Vherevpon we map pꝛeſume that fomeof the kind pꝛwue 
white ſometimes, but they are not of the Rian ol the Greffyers 
0; Bauxes Which we bane at theſe dayes. 
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The tokens hereby a man may kuow a good and 


fayre Hound. Chap. 6. 
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A Pound baych ſhould bee god and fapꝛe ought to haue 
theſe markes following. Firſt, ¥ will beginne at the 
head, the which ought to bee af a meane pꝛopoꝛztien, and 
is moꝛe to be effamed When it is long, than. when it is 
ſhoꝛt fnoiwted, the noſtrelles ought to ber great and wide 
spened, fhe cates large, ſide, and of a meane thickeneſſe, the 
ch ne ot the backe compaite bowed like a Koch, the fillettes 

great,, 
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great, alſo the haunches great and large, the thigh well trul⸗ 

fen, and the ham ſtraight and well compalled, the tayle bigge 
neare the rapnes, and the reſt flender vnto the verg end, the 

hayꝛe vnderneath the belly hard, the leg big, the ſoale of the 

ate dꝛie and lo med like a Sores fote, the clames great: and 

— you Wall note, that ũeldome thall vou ſe ſuch dogges as are 
Short trulted, hauing their binder parts higher than their loꝛe⸗ 
parts to pꝛouelwitt. Pow to declare vnto you the ſigmit⸗ 
<> gationof thefe mackes, vou chall vnderſtkand, that the open 
<> pftrells do betoken a dog of pected ſent, the ridge or chine ab 
the backe rochbent, and the hamme ſtraight, betoken ſwift ? 
nelle, the tayle great neare the reynes and long and lo to⸗ 
wWoards theend, betokeneth gad andgreat foꝛte in theraynes, 


7 


na and thatthe dog is long beeathed, the hard harze vnderneath 
— tbptebelydoth fianific that he is painful, feaveth neither 


wauaater noꝛ cold, the bigge legge, the Foxes fote and 


2 


„ ſtttgßhegreat clawes, dae betoken that the fwte of 
ao ef ſuch an hound is not fatte,annthat 
bpbpbeis ſtrong in all his members — 
ae 1 — uth i 1 4 77 ang 
of himſelfe. | % 
How 
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How a man may chooſe a faire Bitch to beare Whelpes: 
aud the meane to make her goe proude : alſo the 
ſignes vider the which fhe may belt be lined 
to bring forth dog helps which fhal not 


be ſubiectvnto chſeaſes. Chap. 7. 
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F vou would haue faire hounds, you mut firſt haue a faire 
Bitch, Which is of a god kind, ſtrong and well pꝛopoꝛtio⸗ 
od in all parts, hauing her ribbes and hec flancks great and 
Gr large, 


— 
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large, the which pou may make to go pꝛoude inthis wiſe. Take 
two heads of Garlike, halfe the ſtone of a beak which is called 
Caſtor, with the iuyte ol Creſſeps, and a dozen or flies called 
Cant har ides bople alltheſe together (in a pot holding a pynt) 
with Mutton, and giue the pottage two oꝛ thee times vnto 
the bitch to dꝛinke, and fhe will not faile to go proud. And in 
like manner ſhal pou make pour dogs delirous of the bitch, c. 
Afterwards, When vou lee that pour bitch goeth pꝛoude, at⸗ 
tend the fullof the Mone vntil it be palſed, and then caule her 
to be lined (il it may be, vnder the ſignes of Gemini and Aqua- 
rius) foꝛ the dogs which tall be engẽdered vnder thoſe fignes, 
ſhall not bie fubied bute madnelle, and ſhall commonly ber 
moze dogs than bitches. 
Allo ſome fay that there is a Star named Arcture and that 
ſuch dogs as are luhelped oz engendered vnder that Starre, 
ſhall be much fubiec onto madnelle. Inline manner ydu mut 
vnderſtand divers ſecrets, whereof the firſt is: that of what 
dog fo cuer a bitch ſhall be lyned, the firſt time that cher goeth 
pꝛoude, and at her firitlitter, whether it be by Maſtiffe, Grey⸗ 
hound, oꝛ Hound, in all her ottzer litters which Hee ſhall haue 
afterwards, thé will alwaies one whelpe which hall reſem⸗ 
ble the dog that firit lyned hers And foz that caule von ought 
to haue god regard, that the firſt time ihe goeth pꝛoude, you 
tauſe her to be lynod with ſome faire dogof a god kind, foꝛ in 
all the lifters which thee ſhall haue afterwards, there will bee 


, ſome one which will reſemble the firſt. And although now a 


daies men make {mall accompt of the ſirſt litter, fring they 
are of opinion, that the firſt litter is much giuen to become 
madde, and are Commonly weake and ſmall, pet mut pou not 
faile to lyne pour bitch at the firſt with a faire hound, and of a 


god kind, ſoꝛ if ſher ſhould be lyned with a Maſtiffe oꝛ acurre/ 


the other lit ters will hold the fame race, and yet ik you ſhould 
fuffer her to ſlyp without lyning, Mex will pyne away, and 
with great paine ſhall you recouer her oꝛ make her fat again. 

An other ſecret is, that ik pee will haue light ¢ hote hounds, 
then lyne pour bitch with a pong dog: foꝛ tf Hx be lyned with 
an. 


— 
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an old dog, the whelps will become moꝛe heaute, and leſſe gal⸗ 


lant. And hercwithall vnderſtand that it is not amd to cole a 
bitch when ſher is pꝛoud in the water, fo2 the water doth cone 
geale the bloud within the vaines and Arteries, which may 
cauſe her to become maungie, oꝛ elſe that hall haue woꝛmes, 
toꝛments, and grypes in her belly, and infinite other diſeaſes 
which follow thereupon. Mhen the bitches are lyned, and 
that they beginne to be ſidebellped, vou mull not lead them on 


hunting foꝛ diners cauſes. One is, becauſe the forces which 
thep ſhall vſe in hunting, do marre andkecpe from pꝛoſpering 
the little whelps which are in their bellies. Alſo that in leaping 


ouer the hedges, and running thꝛough the wods, euerp leatk 
ruſh oꝛ knocke may make them taſt their whelpes, whervpon 
might enſue diuers other euill happes which ſhould be long ta 


retite. Then the bef is to let them onely palſe vp and dolvne 
the houſe oꝛ court, and neuer locke them vp in their kennell, 


becauſe they be impoꝛtunate and longing, and therekoꝛe you 


mul make them pottage once a davat the leaſt.urthermoꝛe, 


if you would ſpay a bitch, it muſt de done beloze Hee haue euer 


gad litter of whelpes: and in ſpaping of her, it (hall not be god 
to take away all the rots oꝛ ſtrings ofthe vains, foꝛ it is hard 


to take them away without hurtingof the raines, and fo ſhall 


vou hinder her ſwiftneſſe euer after: but when ſame rotes ok 
oom thoſe valnes remain, the bitch ſhall be much the ſtronger, and 
moꝛe hardy, and ſhallthe better endurepaine and trauell.Alſo 
poumutttabe god herd that ve ſpay her not wh (her is proud, 


foꝛ then ſhall vou put her in great danger ok death, but fits 
teene dayes after he hath let going pꝛoude. And 
when the little wheipes begin to take hape 
within her Jape ta is be ſpapuig 
f bitch. 
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Of the ſeaſons in which it is beſt ta haue yong 
w helpes, and how you may beft goueme 
tnein. Chap. 8. 
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certain lealons in ß which little wwheips are hard 
— oꝛto bs bought vp, stpecially i tber be ur 
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ped in the end ol Oaober, becauſe of the Minter andtoldes 
which then beginne to raigne, and foꝛ that milke and other 
nouiitures which are moſt mete foꝛ them, do then beginne to 
faple, and theteloꝛe it is then very hard (if they be whelped in 
ſuch ſeaſon) that they lhould eſtape death, foꝛ as much as the 
Winter hathouertakenthem beloꝛe they haue foꝛte toendure 
the tolde, and though they doe eſcape, vet will they be ſmall ¢ 
weake. Another vnmert ſeaſon foꝛ whelpes is in Julp e Au⸗ 
gult, becauſe of the vehement beats, and the flyes, fleas, and 
other vermine which then wül toꝛment them. But the beit 
ſeaſon to haue whelpes is in March, Apꝛill, and Map, when 
the time is temperate and the heat not ouer great. Alſo it is 
the right time which nature hath appointed io; the bꝛæding of 
all liuing creatures, as Rine, Coats, Sherpe, and ſuch like, 
foꝛ that is the ſeaſon moſt fit foꝛ their nouriture. And ſceing 
that whelpes may be bꝛed in all ſeaſons, and that many de⸗ 
light to bꝛerde their kind, and to nouriſh them in what ſeaſon 
ſoeuer they come, J haue therefoꝛe thought god accoꝛding to 
my fantafie,to giue vnderſtanding of meanes hob to pꝛeſerne 


them. 

Nijrtt, if they be whelped in Winter, vou ſhall take a Bar⸗ 
rell oʒ a Pype well dꝛyed, and knocke out the head at the one 

end thereof, afterwards put ſtraw therein, and ſet it by a place 

where there is oꝛdinarily a god fire, then turne the open end 

towardes the fire, to the end the whelpes may haue the ayꝛe 

thereof, and vou ſhall fade the Damme with god pottage oz 

zoth made with Berte oꝛ Mutton. 

Then when the whelpes beginne to lappe, pou ſhall accu⸗ 
tome them alſo vnto pottage, but ſuch as haue no ſalt therin, 
becaule ſalt doth make them dex, and cauſeth them to become 
maungp, onto the which di eaſe they are ſubiec when they are 
whelped in winter. 

Alſo pou ſhall put in their pottage much Sage ¢ other hote 
hearbs: Andik peraduenture pon fe that their haire do fall, pou 
ſhall then anoynt thẽ with oyle of walnuts r honie mingled to⸗ 

gether, x ktepe them in their tum nr pepe ascleane as poucan, 
\ 3 and 


— —ù— — 
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and change their ſtraw cuerp day:and when pou perceiuethat 
they beginne to go, dou ſhall haue a net made of ſtrong thꝛead, 
laced with a thong, x faſtned about the Tun oꝛ Pype, euen as 

they couera Swyſlers dꝛum, ſo that vou map kerp them from 
going out, and that other dogs do not byte the, o that they be 
troden vpon oꝛ marred with mens fet. And you mult make 
this pype oꝛ tun in ſuch ſoꝛt that it may be opened when vou 
will. And as touching other whelpes which are bꝛed in Som⸗ 
mer, they mult be put in ſome fret) place whether other dogs 
come not oꝛdinarilp, and pou ſhould lap vnder them ſome har⸗ 
dle oꝛ watling with ſtraw there vpon, leaſt the cold oꝛ moyſt⸗ 
nelle of the earth do annoy them: and that ſtraw muſt alſo be 
often changed. They ought alſo to be in ſome darke place ,be- 
tauſe the Flies ſhall fo leaſt annoy thein, and there withall it 
chall be ato god to annoint them twice a weeke with ople of 
Auttes mingled and beaten th Savon bꝛuzed to ponder, 
fo2 that oyntment doth kill all ſoꝛts of woꝛmes, and recom⸗ 
foots the ſkinne and ſinewes ol dogs, and kepetly then from 
byting ok Flies and unapſes. And ſometime pou muß aly 
annoint the Bitch in like manner, and put there io the inice 
ol Berne oꝛ wilde Creſleys, forfeare leaſt fhe fill her whelys 
fullof leas: and foꝛget not to nouriſh her with pottage as is 
beloꝛe rehearſed. Mhen the whelpes ſhall be fiftene dapes⸗ 
old, pou muſt woꝛme them, and eight dates after pew may 
tut off one iopnt of their tailes, in ſuch foꝛme and mamner as 

J will pꝛeſctibe hereafter in the treatieot Receipts. After 
wards when they thall beginne fo fee and to eat, pou muſt 
giue them god milke alwaies hote, whether it be Cowes 
milke, Goates milke, oꝛ Emes milke: and note, that it halt 
nat be god to wapnethem, and put them to keeping abꝛoad, 
vntill they be two moneths old, and that foꝛ diuers cauſes. 

One: becauſe the longer they taſt of their dammes teat, che 

moꝛe they ſhall take of her complexion and nature, the which 

we may ſeeby experience. Foꝛ when a Bitch hath lwhelpes, 

let a maſtiffe bitch giue ſucke to that one halſe, and pou ſhall 

find that they will neuer belo gad as thoſe Which the dammo 
did 


gf 


pe 
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did bꝛing vp. Another cauſe is: that it you ſeparte them one 
from another befoze they be two moneths old at the leaſt, they 
will be chyll and tender, and it willbe ſtrange vnto them by 
want ol their dam which was want to kerpe them warme. 


The ſignes and tokens which a man ought to regard, 
in iudging whether the whelpes will be good 
or not. Chap. 9. 
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de auncient Authoꝛs would ſap, that a man map know 

the belt whelpes bythe dammes teats, aud that ſuch as 
tommoniꝑ fucken the teats which are nearer the heart of the 
dame, are the beſt andthe ſtrongeſt, becauſe the vloud about 
that place is moſt liuelꝑ and delicate. Others haue ſaid, that 
they might bee knowneby a token which they haue vnder the 
thꝛoat, whereas there are certauie haites like vnts Hogges 
bꝛiſtles, and that if there be odde haires, it is a token ol god⸗ 
neffe, and that if there be euen, it is an euill token. Some o⸗ 
ther haue taken marke by the hinder leggs, by the dewelaws, 
fo2 it there be none (fap they) it is a god token, and it there be 
but one, it is alſo god, but ik there be two, it is an euill it 
lyphode. : 

Home againe, will loke within the mouth of the whelpe, 2 

thinking that ſuch as haue the rofe of their mouth blacge 
ſhould be god, and ſuch as are red there, ſhould not be much iB | 
woꝛth. Andif they haue their noſtrels wyde and open, it i 3 
a ſignethat they challbe ol perkeg ſent. As to the conſide 
of other parts of the body, there is no great iudgement, v 
they be thꝛer oꝛ foure moneths old. Neuertheleſle, 3 take em 
which hau lang, large, and thicke cares, and the haite, vnder 
their bellic hard and great, to be the beſt, and thoſe markes 4 
haue pꝛoued and kound true. Pow becauſe J haue thereof 
ſpoken a little befoꝛe, I will ſpeake none other thing en 
at this pꝛeſent. 


That it is beft bringing vppe of helps in Villagesi in 
the country, and not in ſhambles. Chap. 10. 


Wir vour whelps be bꝛought vp five moneths vnder 
the damme, and that pou fee they can fede well, then 
fhall it be god to feed them abꝛoad into the Cuillages to keepe 
m ſome faire place which is neare brite ſome water, and karre 
from any warren ol Coneys, foꝛ as much as ifthey haue (tare. 
eitie of water, and when they come to be ot foꝛtce, thep may 
Hauncet to be ſubiec vnto madnelle, becauſe their - will 
come 


— 


becomc hate and dꝛy, whereas the water would haue made it 
older and moiſter, and yet would alſo nourich them better: 
allo ił theꝝ ſhould be neare vnto warrens, they might bꝛeake 
out and be dꝛawne fo hunting amiſſe alter Coneys. f 
Thereloꝛe it hall be belt to bꝛing them vp abroad with 
nike, bꝛead, and all forts of pottages, and pou ſhall vnder⸗ 
ſtand that to bꝛing them vp in villages of the country, is much 
better than to bꝛing them vp in a Butcherie, foꝛ as much as 
they are not claſed vp, and that they may goe out when they 
Will to fede, and to learne the tracke of a chace. Alſo becauſe 
they are accuſlomed write the cold, the raine, and alleuill wea⸗ 
ther, and are not lo one inbics to running alter tame beaſts, 
when thepare oꝛdinarilp bꝛed amongſt them, on that other⸗ 


fine, if they be bꝛedde in butcheries oꝛ ſhambles, the fleth and 


bloud they ſhouldeat, would heat their bodies in luch ſoꝛt, that 


When they ould become great, and that they ſhould runne 


in chace twoo oꝛ thꝛeꝛ raynie deres, they would markounder 
themſelues, and would nat faile to betome maungie, and to be 
fubied vnto madnelle, and to run after tame beaſts, becauſe 
in the Shambles they fede oꝛdinarilx on bled, and neither 


learne to queſt, noꝛ to hunt anꝝ thing at all. To conclude, F 


neuer ſawe dog come to god perkedion (eſpetially to become 
à god haryer) which was fed and bought vp in the Sham⸗ 
bles. ¶ The true reaſon ofall being, that thoſedogs which feed 
continually on blam ans ſtinking lech, haue their noſes and o⸗ 
ther poars fo ſtopped vp, that they late their ſents. 


In hat time men ought to withdrawe their Whelpes 
from their Nurſſe, an what kind of breadand 
flefh is beſtto giue vnto them. Chap. T1. 


x fhalbegad to withdꝛalw the whelpe krom his neurce whẽ 
he is terme moneths old, and to kepe them all together in 


a kennel, tothe end they may vnderſtand a know one another. 
There is great difference toſee a kennell of hounds nourihed 


tegether, and all of one age: and an other of hounds gathered 


here 
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. eee 
hele and there:becaule thoſe which are bought vp together, do 
better vnderſtand each other, and keepe cloſer together in Cry, 
than thoſe which are gathered from ſundꝛyplaces. TAhen pon 
haue bꝛought pour whelpes to kennell, pou muſt hang clogs 
02 billets of wd about their neckes, to teach them to go cou ⸗ 
pied, the bꝛead which ſhould be giuen them, ſhould be a third 
paxt of wheat, a third ol Barly o2 Otes, and a third ol Nye, 
becaufe being fo mixed, it keepeth them freſh and fat, and hea⸗ 
lelhoꝛ pꝛeſerueththem from lundꝛp diſeaſes, wheras ikit were 
Al Nie it might make them ſkoure fo much, and ik it were all 
wheate, it wouldbind them tw much, the which would cauſe 
manp diſeaſes, and therefoꝛe it is beſt ſo to mixe one with an 
other. Pon mu€ giue fleth to their bounds in winter, eſpecial⸗ 
ly thoſe which are leane, and hunt the Mart : but pou ſhould 
not feed barpers with let fo2 diuers conſderations:foꝛ if pou 
do, they will become fleſhly, and giuen to hunt great beaſts of 
chace, and will make no accompt of the Hare: and the Bare 
alſo doth often conuap her ſelle amongſt the heards of tame 
heaſts, to he thereby ridde of the dogs, and by that meanes the 
hounds might chance to leaue their chace, and to run after the 
tamer beaſts. But Buckhounds and ſuch as hunt the Hart 
will not fo eaſilp ds it, becauſe the Bucke oꝛ Bart is of greater 
ſent than the Hare, in ſuch ſoꝛt that his fleſh is vnto thẽ moꝛe 
delicate and moze greedily deſired thã anyother. The beſt lleſh 
that vou can giue hounds, and that will bei fet vp a weake 
hound, are hoꝛſe⸗fleſh, aſſe and ules fielh as fo2 briefe (either 
Oxeoꝛ Cowes fleſh) and ſuch like, the lleſh is vnto them of a 
moze ſoſoꝛe ſubſtãce. Vou ſhould neuer ſuffer vour hounds ta 
feed vpon any fleſh vntill it be tleyed, to the end they may haue 
no knowledge neither of the beaſt, noꝛ ok his haire. 3 allow x 
pꝛaiſe pottage made of Mutton, Goates flelh, and the heads 
ol beeues, ſoꝛ ſuch leane hounds as are hariers. And it ſhall not 
be amifle ſometime to mingle there with ſomt bꝛimſtoue, the 
which map warme them. Hereol 3 will moze amply deuiſe in 
the treatie of receipts. 105 


How 
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How a Kennel! ougheto be ſcituate and trimmed 
f for Hounds, Chap. 12. 


Rennell ought to be placed in ſome oꝛtontalk part of a 

houſe, where there map be a large court wel plained, be⸗ 
ing do. pates ſquare, accoꝛding to the tommiditie and ability: 
of the Lozd which oweth it, but the greater and larger tht 


a aa 
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it is, the better it will be foꝛ the hounds, becauſe they Mal haue 
the greater pleaſure to play the clues, and toſkõmer, thꝛough 
the middeſtol it, were meet and godto haue a littlechancilof 
god fountaine water, neare vnto the which pou ſhall lay a 
great trough of fone to reteiue the courte of the ſayd water, 
the which trough ſhalbe a fote and a halle high, to the end the 
Hounds may deinke thereat the moze cafily, and that trough 
muſt be pearced at the one end, to let out the water, and to 
make it cle ane when pon would. In the higheit place ol the 


ab + a4 „ a 


Court it ſhall be god to build the kennell oz lodaing ſoꝛ the 


hounds, in the which vou mul haue two chambers, whereof 
the one ſhalbe larger than the other, etn the fame Mould be a 


chimney, great ¢ large, to make a fire hen nerd Mall require. ° 


The gates and windowsokthechẽ ber, muſt be let and ſituate 
againſt the ryfing of the Sunne and the South: the chamber 


ſhould be rayſed three fot higher than the leuell ot the ground, 
and in the floꝛe pou ſhould make two gutters and holes to 


the end the filthineſle and brine of the houndes may thevebp 
auoide, the walles ought to be well whited, and the plankes 


7 


well moꝛtized andiopned, and fo ſhallſpiders, fleas, punaiſes , 
and ſuch like, the lelſe bꝛeed and remaine therem. Pou mut al⸗ 


wapyes leaue them ſome little doꝛe oꝛ wicket to go out into the 


court when they wouldſkommeroꝛ eaſe themſelues, thẽ mut 


you haue in the chamber little bedſteads which ſhalbe raiſed a 
god fot frõ the ground, andtherwithalleteuerx bedſtead haue 
Onder it a raller to remoue it where pou will when you wonld 


make the place cleane:and again, that when they come frõ the 


chate, and that it were nerdfullto warme them, you map rolle 
thẽ as nary fire as pou wil:alſo thoſe bedſteads muſt be coue⸗ 
red W hurdels oꝛ planks pearted, to theend p when p hounds 
do pille, the vꝛine map dꝛaine to thegroũd. Pou muſt allo haue 
another chãber wherin the Hũt map withdꝛaw himielfe kerp 
his hoꝛnes, couples, and other things neceſſary. A thought not 
needful to ſpeak ofſumptuous chãbers p which Pꝛnces cane 
to be made foꝛ their hoũds, wherin there be clofets ſcaues, ⁊o⸗ 
ther magnificẽces, foꝛ aſmuch as 5 it ſeemed to me, to be moꝛe 

annopance 

2 
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anoiance than pꝛofitable foꝛ the hounds, foꝛ ſuhen they are ace 
cuſtomed to ſuch beats, being ſo fenderly and delicately hands 
led, and after ſhalbe bꝛought to ſome place where they halbe 
euill lodged, oz il they hunt in the raynie weather, then ould 
they be ready to marfounder themſelues, and fo become man⸗ 
gie: wherefore 3 haue always been of opinion, that when they 
come front the field, and that they be mopled, it is ſufficient il 
they be well chatled and layed dꝛie, without accuſtoming them 
to ſuch magnificence. And becaule ſometimes men haue not 
commoditie to haue fountaines oꝛ bꝛokes in euerꝝ place, it is 
requiſite to make little tubbes of mond oꝛ ſome troughs to put 
their water in. Vou mut take herd that you giue thé no dꝛinke 
ina veſlell of copper oꝛ bꝛaſſe, fo2 thoſe two kinds of mettals 
are venomous of their nature, and cauſe the water which com⸗ 
meth in them to turne and fe ſtinke, which would greatly ae 
noy the hounds. ou mult alſo haue pꝛettp little binges 02 
bafkettes of wodde to put their bꝛead in, the which mutt ber 

bꝛoken and cut by ſmall gobbets in the ſame, betauſe ſome 
Dogges are ſometimes ſicke and of euill appetite, 
Alſo there are certaine ho wꝛes and times that 
Hounds will not feed, and therefoze the 
baſkets ſhould not be empty at any 
time, as we haue ſet in the 
poꝛtrapture bes 
foze. 


Ol 
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Oi cue Hunt, and how be ctightto drefle, goucine, and 
attend hisdogees, Chap. 13. 
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God kerper of hounds ſhould be gratious, curteous, and 

gentle, louing his dogs of anaturall diſpoſition, and her 
ought to be both well foted and well winded, aſwell to fill his 
hoꝛne as his bottell: the firſt thing which he ought to de when 
he rifeth, is to go fe his hounds,to make their lodging cleane, 
and to dꝛeſſe thé as the cafe ſhall require :after he bath fo clen⸗ 
fed them, he ought to take bis boone and found thy oꝛ f ure 
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tunes the cail,ta the c. he mapcomiozt them ans tall them to 
him: and when he (hail ie them all about him, then all he 
couple thei, and in coupling them he muſt take god herd that 
hie couple not the Dogges together, koꝛ feare leaſt they fight 
one with another, and ii there be any young hounds, it halbe 
god to couple them withthe old bitches, to teach them to fol 
low: when they are all well coupled, the keeper mutt fill twoo 
great bagges 02 pockets with ſmall bones, and other god moꝛ⸗ 
ſels, as fich, oꝛ hoe fect fryed,fatte roaſt meats, and ſuch like, 
then he ſhall bꝛeake allinto ſmall gobbets into his bagges, 7 
Hatig one bagge about his own necke, and giue another vnto 


one of his companions, that done, her mutt take two wiſpes of 


cleane ſtraw and put them vnder his girdel, with a little bꝛuſh 
oꝛ duſter to rubbe and duſt his hounds When they ſhall come 
into the field: the other Huntſmen oꝛ varlets which thall bee 
with him ought to do aſmuch. Afterwards euerp mã thal take 
a fapꝛe wand in his hand, and let one go befoze to call the 
hounds vnto him, another ſhall come behind which ſhall ierke 
them foꝛwards, and ik there be twoothers, they ſhall go on ech 
ſide, and fo all foure together ſhall go lead the hounds though 
the greene Coꝛne fields and thꝛough the medolus, aſwell ta 
feed them, as loꝛ to teach them to know their voice, making 
them to paſſe thꝛough the beards of ſher pe and other ſuch like 
beaſts, to actuſtome them, and to make them to know thtꝛand 
ik there be any dog that is ſo ill taught as he would runne ata 
herp 02 any ſuch tame beaſt, vou muſt couple him with a ram 
oꝛ a ſtout Sherpe, and with pour wand vou muff all to pay 
him and beat him a god while, crying and thꝛeatning, to the 
end that another time he map know the rate of ſuch as vſeit. 
Do muſt voualſo vſe to lead pour hounds through the war⸗ 
rens, and if they couet to runne after the Contes; you muſt 
threaten and chaſtice them, becauſe pong hounds do naturally 
fouc them. Uihen you haue thus walkedthi in the moꝛning, 


A Ramme. 


and that the Sun beginneth now to be high, the Punt muſt 


go into ſome faire medow, and call all his dogges about him, 
and then mutt they take their wilps and bꝛuches, ta bꝛuſh an 


buff: 
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“put their houndes as ſoltly as may be: tor ſometimes the 
hounds which hunt in the wovs and Foꝛreſts do pꝛicke thẽ⸗ 
ſelues, andcatch thoꝛnes 02 haue ſome ſcabs oꝛ bliſters, ſo that 
the keepers of hounds hauing a heauy hand in rubbing and 
teimming them, miaht gald off the ſkanne, and rather do hurt 
than god. And kurthermoꝛe it were very euill fo2 p hound to 
lafe his hayꝛe oꝛ his locks, foꝛaſmuch us he is vnceſſantlx tca⸗ 
uailed in &Acods and Foꝛreſts, wheras the ryndes, the water 
dꝛops, and other coldneſſe doth fall vpon hun continuallp, and 
therefore it may ſuffize to rubbe and courrie the hound thꝛer 
times in a werke, but Greyhounds ought to be rubbed once e⸗ 
uerp day. After alltheſe things done, their keepers and huntſ⸗ 
men mull teach them to know the Halon aſwell by the horn, 
as by the mouth, inthis wiſe. a 
Fuſt, one of the Huntefmen muff take one of the budgets 
full ot᷑ delicates as befoꝛeſe pd, and go a croſbow ſhote oꝛ fur: 
ther, accoꝛding as p hounds are vongoꝛ wellentred:foꝛ ifthey 
be pong, and haue pet neuer been entred, then the Hen muſt 
be made nearer, and they muſt not be vncoupled becauſe the 
old hounds may lead them to the Hallo, but if they haue ban 
begunne to be entred, then may they go kurtheroff and vncou⸗ 
ple them, and then ohen the Hunt ſhalbe two god Croſbow 
ſhotte from his houndes (the which his companions muſt in 
meane whyle hold together) he ſhall beginne to Ballow, and 
to ſoundhis Bozne, and he ſhallotherwhyles cry: Hon bor, 
hom, thats he, thats he, How, to Deate. And, hon, hor, 
that, that, oꝛ there, here, to an Hate, and he ſhall neuerteale ta 
cry, to hallom, and to blow, vntill his hounds be come vnto 
him: when his companions ſhall heare him begin to hallow, 
they ſhall vncoupletheir hounds, z cry. hallow byke hallow, 
y. yf, then when they are come to hallow, the Punt 
mut take his bagge of bicuales, and caſt vnto them all the 
delitates, crying and comfoꝛting them as the Art requireth: 
then when her thall fee that they haue almoſt done eating 
of their reward, her Mall giue ſigne oꝛ token to his com⸗ 
panions that they beginne to hallow, the which (hauing not 
te ſtirred 


ſcirred from the place where they 8 their dogs, and 
(hauing another budget o2 pocket full of delicates and dogg 
dainties) all begin to hallo lo on their fide, and to blow their 
bozties to make the dogs come vnto them: the he which made 
the fir hallow ſhallthꝛeaten them, and alittle beat them with 
a wand crying againe, 0ſt hallom, hyke ballon, Hyſt, y, ft, 
And when the hounds ſhalbe come vnto them, they muſt res 
ward them with ther delicates as the other did, and then after 
let them couple them vp againe layꝛe and gentlp:fo2 if one do 
roughly handle a vong hound at the ſtrſt coupling, he will not 
eafilp come againe ta the coupling another time. Mhen they 
ave coupled vp againe, they muſt lead them to their Bennell; 
ꝗ giue th meat, leauing alwaics ſome bread in their balkets, 
fo2 ſuch as ſhallbe of faint appetite, their ſtraw muſt be chan⸗ 
ged thie oꝛ foute times in a wake at the leaſt, and the Bunt 
mutt wꝛeath wiſpes vponlittle ſtickes, and pꝛicke them in tge 
ground to make them pꝛſcſe. It is a thing cortaine, that if ou 
tubbe auer a wiſꝑe 03 ſuch uke thing with Gaibaram, all pour To make 4 
Hounds. ivilinot tavle to tome and pyſle againſt it: and it per⸗ ond to piffe 
chance there be no lounteine noꝛ bꝛoke intthin the court of at 4 certaine 
pour kenneil, then muſt pou put pc ur wate in tionghs of N 
tone oꝛ wrd as J haue rehearſed before, the which mul be 
changed and cetreſhed euery day twice. Allo in extreame heat, 
Hounds areohentimes combꝛed with lyce, leas, and other 
vermine and filthy things, and oꝛ remedie thereof pon mut 
waſhe them once awecke in a bath made with hearbs, as fol⸗ 
lobweth. 

Fuck you mutt haue a great kettie holding ten great pots 
02 ſmall buckets fuliof water, then take tenne god ſtalkes of 
an hearbe called Verse, Wild Creſſeyes, and aſmuch of the 
leaues of Sorell, Marioram, Sage, Roſcis arte Rev andlet 
them bayle wen altagether, calling amongſt them two hand⸗ 
full of Salt: then when all is well bopled together, and that 
the beaches be well con umed therin, fou ſhall take them krõ 
the fice, let lhem cwle vntill the water be no moꝛe than luke — 2 
3 n wach and bath your dogges one alter 2 
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anofher rubbing them foftly with vour wilpes. And all thefe 
things are beſt to be done in great heats, thꝛice in a werke at 
the leaſt:alſo ſometimes when whelpes are lately brought frõ 
their nources out of the villages, they will dꝛead the waters 
and dare not aduenture to paſlethꝛough riuers, poles, c. To 
helpe this, the Hunt muſt choſe out warme and hote dapes, in 
the whichabout none, he ſhall couple vp all his hounds, and 
lead them to the fine of forme riuer oꝛ pole, and put off all his 
clothes:then ſhall he take them one after another carry them 
a god way into the riuer to learne them to ſwimme aud abide 
the water: whẽ he bath done this two oꝛ the times, he thail fe 
that his bounds will not feare the water, noꝛ will make any 
difficulty to pafle oꝛ ſwimme thꝛaugh the riuers and ponds. 
And in this manner god Hunts ſhall vſe their hounds, fo2 if 
they obferuc all theſe things aboue rehearſed, it is not polſible 
but that their bounds ſhalbe well entred t oꝛdꝛed. And often⸗ 
‘times it happeneth, that hounds do hunt and chaſe in the raine 
& froſt ¢ other grieudus weather, oz elſe do enfoꝛte themlelues 
to paſle and ſwimme thꝛough riuers and pwles: whẽthey doſo, 
the Hunt ought to makethem a god fire, and to rubbe and dꝛx 
them, and when they be dꝛy he ſhould frot and rubbe their bel⸗ 
lies, to take off the dirt and clay which may hang there vpon, 
koꝛ ik they go to kennell wet and moiles with dirt, they ſhould 
be in danger to markounder ⁊ to become mangie: oftentimes 
alſo in running thꝛough the hard champaign, oꝛ ſtonp ground, 
they ſurbate and bebliſter their feet, and to helpe that, the hunt 
mutt firſt waſh their feet with water and Salt, then take the 
polkes of egges ¢ beat them well with vineger andthe iuite of 
an hearbe growing vpon the rockes, and called Mouſeare, thé 
take pitch bꝛuiſed to pouder and muiaie it with twice aſmuch 
ſote, and after put vaur fap pouder amongſt the eggs r iuice 
ol hearbes afoꝛeſapd, making them all pote together and al⸗ 
wapes ſtirring them, and pou muſt take god hred th it pouo- 
uerheat it not, becauſe the moiſture might ſo be conſumed and 
the ſubſtance of the egges would ware hard, which would 
marre 19 it chall be fufficient to heat it vntill it be ſome⸗ 


What 
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what moze than luke warme, and herewith ſhall you tub eue⸗ 
ry night the feet and folds between the clawes ol pour hounds 
with a linnen cloute. J will ſtand no longer vpon this point, 
hoping to ſpeake thereof moꝛe amply in the treatie of receipts. 


How a man ſhould enter his young hounds to hunt the 
Hart, and of the quaries and rewards that he fhall 
giue them. Chap. 14. 
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Wi Pen the Hunt hath taught his hounds to know and 
belieue the hallow, and the ſound of his hone, then 
the galloppers, pꝛickers, and huntſmen on hoꝛſebacke ſering 
their hounds ſtrong enough and about ſeuenteen oꝛ eighteene 
moneths old, ſhall then begin to enter and to teach them and 
they ſhall haue thẽ into p field but once a werke at the moſt, fo2 
feare leaſt they ſhould marre them, foꝛ bounds are neuer ſuffi⸗ 
ciently knit in their iopnts and members vntill they be twoo 
veares old at the leaſt: and aboue all things, whoſocuer would 
hunt the Hart at fo2ce, mull vnderſtãd thꝛee ſetrets. The fick 
is that be neuer accuſtome his hoũds to run a pnd, noꝛ giue 
them any quarry 02 reward thereof, becauſe there is differẽce 
betwerne the ſentol a Hart and a pnd, as you map fe by ex⸗ 
perience that hounds do oftẽtimes ſingle that one from that o⸗ 
ther: and pet hounds are of uch nature p the firſt beaſt which 
a man doth enter them at, ⁊ that they firſt take pleaſure in, x 
haue ben therwith rewarded, they ds always remẽber it moſt, 
and thereby pou may be ſure that if pou giue them rewards oꝛ 
bing them tothe quarry ofa Wynd, they would deſireit moꝛe 
than the Hart. The ſecond ſecret is, that it is not god to enter 
vong hounds within a toile, foꝛ there a Hart doth nothing but 
turne and caſt about, ſince he cannot run endlong, when the 
hounds are in maner always in ſight ok him, ⁊ if afterwards 
vou ſhould runne a Hart (with dogs ſo entred) at foꝛce, and 
dut ok atoyle, and that the art take endlong, elopgning him 
felfe from the hounds, they would quickly gine him ouer: and 
pet there is another thing which doth moꝛe hart vnto fuch 
hounds as are entred into a toile, foꝛ ifa Bart ds turne two oꝛ 
thꝛee times before them, they take alwellthe contrary, as the 
right tracke, bꝛeaking their courſe, x putting themſelues out orf 
bꝛeath, and neither learne to hunt noꝛ to queſt, noꝛ to do anp o⸗ 
ther thing, but raiſe vp their heads fil tole Bart. The third 
ſetreti is, that vou enter not pour hounds, noꝛ begin ts teach 
them in the moꝛning ik vou can chwſe, foꝛ if a man do firlt ac⸗ 
cuſtome them to the fielh of the moꝛning, if afterwards they 
chaunte to hunt in the heat of the day, ther will quickly 
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giue ouer, but pou map enter them and reward them in this 
manner. Firſt, pou ought to haue regard that the bart be in 
pꝛime of greate, betauſe then he canot lo cafily conuay himſell 
noꝛ eloigi himſelle heloꝛe p hounds, as he would do in Pap, 
ozin Apꝛill, becauſe they are heauier then, cannot ſtand vp fo 
long, tht max vou choſe out a Foꝛreſt wherin the Relates be of 
equall pꝛopoꝛtion, ⁊ fo2 peur purpoſe, after place all pour pong 
hounds together with koure oꝛ ſiue old Hounds to enter them. 
And then lead thẽ to the furdeſt and laſt Nelaie, and cant e the 
Hart to be hunted vnto them, with fome god kenell ofhounds 
which may kerpe him from reſting oꝛ Having by the way, to 
the end that when he ſhalbe arriuedand come onto them, and 
waxethnow wearp and almoſt (pent, vou may then vncouple 
pour old hounds firſt, and when they haue well beaten and 
found the tracke oꝛ ſent of the Hart, being well entred in cry, 
pou map alſo vncouple pour pong hounds, and hallow them 
in to old the hounds, and pou mult haue thꝛee godpꝛickers, oꝛ 
Huntelmen on hoꝛſebacke at the leaſt, to the end that tf there 
be any pong hound which would tarry o2 hang behind, being 
opinionate oꝛ muſing ¢ plodding by bimfelfe, the Hoꝛſemen 
may beat him well and make him come in to the reſt: and you 
ſhall vnderſtand that in What place ſdeuer pou kill the Part, 
vou ought to fica his necke, and fo reward vourhounds ther⸗ 
with vpon the graſle all hote as it is, fo2 fo it ſhalbe much bet⸗ 
ter and moze delicate and pꝛofitable fg2 your hounds, than 
when it is cold: pou may alſo reward them in another man⸗ 
ner. Take a Hart in nets oꝛ ſtalles, and cleaue oꝛ ſplit one ot 
his loꝛeltet from the tint of the cleas, vnto the topntof the 
foot, oz els cut off one of his feet oꝛ cleas altogether, afterwards 
vntangle him out ok the net oꝛ al and let him go, a quarter of 
an houre after, you map bꝛing all pour pong hounds and af: 
ſemble them together, then take your bloud⸗hounds and with 
them find out the vie w oꝛ Slotte of the Hart oꝛ Bucke, and 
kollow them with pour pong hounds, and when pou haue tole 
lowed them a Croſbob ſhote, vou map then hallow e blowe 
fo2 pour yong Hounds: that done pou map vncouple your 
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pong hounds from the old, that the old hounds map firſt lead 
them: and vou muſt haue god pꝛickers and hunteſmen on 
ho ꝛſebackein the taile of them te make them hold in and cloſe. 
Pet another way to bꝛing vour houndes to quarrp and to re⸗ 
ward them, vou mutt haue foure oꝛ fir huntſmen that be god 
and ſwilt of fat, fo elle they may rather hinder than furder 
the bounds, and to cuery one of theſe pou may giue two sou- 
ple ok hounds to lead in lpames, and when the hounds haue 
vnlodged the Hart, they may go faire and ſoftly, and not wea⸗ 
rv their pong hounds beloꝛe the cry: then when they hall 
perceiue that the Hart bath runne two god houres, and that 
he beginning to üncke befoze the Hounds, they map caf of 
their voung hounds, but they ought to haue god regard that 
they call them not oft when he is at Bay: elpecially when his 
head is full ſommed, ſoꝛ in that furie he would endanger them 
oz killthem. “Hy opinion is, that the beſt entring olhounds 


is at the Hare, foꝛ thatis theit very belt beginning, loꝛ aſmuch 


as thereby they ſhall learne all doubles, and turnes, as like⸗ 
wiſe to know and to come to the hallo w, and allo they become 
very tender noſes and perfectof ſent by accuſtoming the beatẽ 
waies and champaigne Countries, and afterwards when a 
man would enter oꝛ teach them to the Hart, they will quickly 
forget and abandon the Hare. Bere muſt be noted, that all 
hounds ought to be well acquainted with their pꝛickers oz 
Munteſmen on Moꝛſebacke which ſhall follotw them, and 
therefoꝛe it is requifite that when the Huntimen Mall 
giue them reward, and that they make the Quar⸗ 
ric, the pꝛickers and Huntſmen on hoꝛſebacke 
be there pꝛeſent to make muchot them, and 
to ſpeake to them, to the end that they 
map the better vnderſtand and 
know them. 
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The Preface pronounced by the Hart. 

Aim the Hart, by Greekes ſurnamed fo, 

Becauſe my head, doth with their tearmes agrec, 
For ftately fhape, fem ſuch on earth do goe, 
Sothat by right, they haue fo termed me. 
For Kings delight, u feemes I was ordayned, 
Whofe Huntfmen yet pur ſue me day by day, 
In Forreſt, chace, and Parke, I am conſtraine d 
Before their Hounds, te wander many a ay. 4 

de ae Wherefore 
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Wherefore xho hit, tolearne the perfil trade, 
Of Deneri ie :andtherewttball woul i hom 

What properties, and vertues nature ma de 

In me (core Hiri, ah harmeleſſe Hart) to grom, 
Let him gine eave to skilfall Tryſtrams rt, 


7 Phœbus, Fou ylloux, and many more. 


Of the Vertue and properties of the Hart. 
Chap. 15. 


Here is a bone found in the heart ofan Part, the which is 
very medicinable againſt the trembling of the 7860 and 


elpecially fo2 women great with child. 4 
2 Againe, take the piſlell of an art and temper it i in vine⸗ 


gar the ſpace oſ foure and twenty houres, and afterwards Dive. 


it, then veat into pouder, and dꝛinke the weight ol a French 


crown therof in Plantine water, and it ſhall heale either man 


oꝛ woman of the bloudy flure. 

3 Aikewiſetake a arts head when it is halle hot out, and 
is vet bloudy, and cut in ſmall moꝛſels, and put it in a great 
violl oꝛ glaſſe, then take the iuice of an hearbe called Tyyſome, 
and the iupte of another hearbe called ſpaniſh pepper 02 other⸗ 
wiſe C, afterwards pou ſhall put the iupce of all thole 


bearbes to the gobbets of the Parts head, and lute and ſtoppe 


very cloſe pour violl oꝛ glaſſe, ſufleing all theſe dꝛugs to ſtand 


— 


together the (pace of two daies: that done, xou Mall dickillthe = 


in a Lymbecke of glaſſe, and the water that tommeth thereof 


Will be excellent againſt all venomes o2poplons, afwell of ue 
bytings of Serpents, as others. 

4 Alfe the Harts hoꝛne burnt and beaten into bauer Will 
bill doaztnes beth with inte boy and withaut, and will ue 
Derpents out ok their holes and dennes: the gatherbagge, oz 
mugwet ofa pong Part when it is in the Hyndes belly, ; is 
verp medicinable allo agatng | the byting of Serpents 

5 The maroiv oꝛ greaſe ora 2 Berkis ver Gadiag the 


brad of a cold Vue, welt ig it and rubbing the place 


— 
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(where the paine is there ith. A with. Allo the pai efit bat ht ts 
to find the heacb called D Au fo2 when he is ſcticken wilh 
anarrow o: dart, he ſtekeih out that beat be und eateth therok, 
the which maketh the Darto 02 ¢ ee fo fall out, and healed 
him immediatel d. ; 


3 ba. 


Oßtl bew ali wobei O0 Hurts ts. 
hs Chap. 16. 
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TL ore faith that the Wart is right tentrary to the Serpent, 
and that when he is old, decrepyte, and licke, that he goeth 
to the dens and caues of Serpents, and with his noſtrels her 
pufteth and forcety his bꝛeath intotheic holes, in ſuch ſoꝛt, that 
bp vertue and force thereof he conſtrapneth the Serpents to 
come forth and being tome foꝛth, he kille h them wilh his foot, 
and afterwercds eateth and deuourethtgem. Alterward her 
goeth to dꝛinke, and ſo the venome ſpꝛeadeth thꝛough all the 
vaines ol his vody, and when befaleth the venome woꝛke, he 


vrnnnech tochate and heat himſelle, immediatly he boginneth 


to voide and purge himſelfe, in ſuch ſoꝛt that nothing remap⸗ 
nech in his bolly, comming loꝛth by all the conduits and poꝛes 
chat nature hath made in him. And bythis meane he renueth 
his force, and healeth himſelfe, caſting his haire. 

hen the Warts pale the great riuers oꝛ ſome arme ot the 
Dea, to go to Nut in ſome Ale oꝛ Foꝛreſt, they alſemble them⸗ 
felucs in great heards, and knowing which ofthem is ſtron⸗ 
geſt and beſt ſwimmer, they make him go foꝛmaolt: and thé he 
which commeth next him, Kapeth vp his head vpon p backe of 
che ſirſt, and the third vpon the backeof the ſecond, and conſe⸗ 
quently all the reſt do inlike manner, euen vnto the lak, to 
the end that one may relieue the other, and when the fick is 
Woarp, anothertakech hisplacte. 

Plime ſdith, that they can endure to ſwimme thirty milés 
end ways, and that he hath ſeen experience therof in the {eof 
Cypꝛes, from hence thep go commonly vnto the Ile of Cy⸗ 
hice, the which is thirty miles diſtant. Pea and he ſayth, that 
they haue the vent and ſent of the Nut from the one le to the 
other. To ſpeake a truth, J haue ſeen ſome hunted in Foꝛzeſts 
adiopning to the Sea, which haue biene fo ſoꝛe hunted that 
they launched into the Sea, and haue beene killed by fiſhermẽ 
tenne miles from the tho2e. : 

The Hart doth maruell ¢ is aſtonyed when he heareth one 
call oꝛ whiſtle in his fiſt. And foꝛ pꝛofe, when pou fie an Hart 
runne befoꝛe pou in the day time, and that he be in the plaine, 
tall after him ſaping, ware ware, oꝛ, take herde, and pou nen 
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fee him turne backe fo2 doubt ol the voice which he heard. Be 
loueth to heare Inſtruments, and allureth hunielfe when her 
heareth a flute oꝛ any other [wert noyſe. Heheareth verp per⸗ 
fectly when his head and his cares are fet vpꝛight, but tbe he 
holdeth them dolon, he heareth not fo well. Then he is on fot 
and is not afrapoe, he maruelleth at all things which txth, 
and taketh pleaſute to gaze at them, as a Carter ¢ his Cart, oꝛ 
any beaſt loden with any thing. ante ſaith, that an arts age 
is knowen by his keeth, by his fert, and by his head, as J Will 
declare herafterin the treatiſe of Judgment of the Hart. sur: 
thermoꝛe he ſaith, that the Antlier and croches ofa Wart doe 
multiply from the fixſt head that he beareth, vntill he be ſeuen 
veres old, and that afterwards they multiply not but aniy in 
greatneſſe, and that alſo accoꝛding to the reſt and god ferding, 
oꝛ p ſtirring that they hal haue. They beare ſometimes moꝛe 
and ſometimes fewer croches, and that is the reaſon that men 
haue iudged a Hart ol ten, as ſometimes haue been ſeen. Fur⸗ 
thermoꝛe he faith that the firſt head which an Hart beareth, is 
dedicated and ginen to Nature, ¢ that the fouve Elements do 
euer ofthem take therein a postion. / dere is of another opi⸗ 
nion ſaying, that the Hart doth bury and hide his fick head in 
the earth, in (uch ſoꝛt that a man ſhall hardly find it. And to 
{peak atruth, 3 could neuer findanp that were mewed oꝛ caſt 
by their olor atco2d, neuertheleſſe I haue ſeen one that ſapd 
he had ſeene the, but therein J repoꝛt me to that which may be 
thought. The Mart hath a property , that ir he ge to lade in a 
vong ſpꝛing oꝛ Coppes, he govth firſt lo ſceke the wind that he 
map find it there be any perſon in Coppes wich may infers 
rupt him. And ifany man take a little bough, bꝛanch, oꝛ leale, 
and piſſe oꝛ ſpitte vpon it, if he leaue it in the ſpꝛing oꝛ Coppes 
where the Hart thouls feoe,. hee will nat faple to find it out, 
and then he will feed no moꝛe in that place. Pluie ſ. aith, that 
iwhe the Hart is foꝛced with hounds, his laſt reſuge is to come: 
about houſes vnto ama, vnto whom he had rather palo hime 
ſelſe tha vnto the hounds, hauing knowlebge ¢ vnderſtäding 
what things be moſt contrarp and batefull vnto hun, the 


Which 
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lohich J haue (een by experience, thatan Bend being ready to 
calue, bath rather auopded and eſchewed the way and place 
where dogs did reſoꝛt, than whereas men were accuſtomed to 
be ,ag alto when the wouldconuax, the attendeth onlill the 
Starre called Acta be rapſed, and carrgeth her calfe eight 
oꝛ nyne moneths, the which are caluedin May commenty,al- 
though J haue ſeene ſome tall later, accoꝛding to the nouriture 
and age ot the Hynd. There are ſome Hynds which haue two 
calues at once; aud befoꝛe he talueth, he purgeth her with 
the hearbe called ge, and alter that Hee hath calued, the. 
eateth vp the ſkinne wherein the Calle did lye. Pine faith, 
mozcouer, that il a man take the Pyndinunediatly after thee 
hath calned, he ſhould find a ſtone in her body the which cher 
bath eaten 02 [wallowed to make her calue with moꝛe eale, 
the which fone ſhould be very requifite and profitable oz wo⸗ 
men that are with child. When the Pynds Calbe is great, 
ſher teachethit to run, and to leape, and the coaſt that it mut 
kerpe to defend it ſelle from the hounds. The Parts and 
Hynds may line an hundꝛed pears, according to Yhbus ſay⸗ 
ing. And we find in ancient Hiſtoꝛiographers, that an Mart 
was taken, hauing a toller about his necke full thee hun⸗ 
dꝛed peeres after the death of Ceſar, in which Toller 
Cefarsacmes were engrauen, and a note weit 
ten, ſaping, (i afarus mefecit. iberbpon snd ge 
the Latine Pꝛouerbe came, which 
l(apeth, Ceruinot annouu. & 
Diuere, 


* 
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Of the Rut and vault of Harts. Chap, 17* 
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Arts do commonly beginne to vauit about the middoſt 

of September, and their Kut doth continue abeut two 
moneths, and the older that they be, the hot ter they are, and 
the better beloued of the Mynds. The old Harte ace ſoner 
ta vauit than the pong, and they are fo fierce and o pꝛond, that 
vntil they he ue accompliſhed their luk, y pong Barts dare not 
tome neare them, foꝛik they de, they beat them and dꝛitiethem 
away. The dong Deare haue a maruellous craft and malice, 


foz 
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fo2 whẽ they perceiue that the old arts are weary of the Nut 
and weakned in force , they rune Spon them, and either hurt 
oꝛ kil them, cauſing them to abandon p Kut, and then they re⸗ 
mayne maiſters in theirplaces. Warts do much foner killeach 
other when there is ſcarcitie of Hynds, ſoꝛ tf there be Hynds 
plenty, then they ſeparate themſelues one from another, and 
hyde them ſelues in one plate oꝛ other. It isa pleaſure, to be⸗ 
hold them when they goe to Rut and make their vault. Foꝛ 
when they ſmell the Wynd, they rayſe their noſe vp into the 
apꝛe, and loke aloft, as though they gaue thankes ta nature 
which gaucthern fo great delight. And ifit be agreat Hart, he 
will turne his head, and will loke if there be no other neare to 
annope oꝛ interrupt him. Then the poung Deare being not 
able to abide them, and ſering them make ſuch countenances, 
will withdꝛaw themſelues from them and runne away. But 
ik there be any of equall bigneſle, they beginne then both of 
them to vault, and to ſcrape the ground with their feet, ſhoc⸗ 
king and butting one againſt another, in ſuch ſoꝛt, p pou ſhall 
heare their blowes of their heads a god halfe myle off, fo long, 
till he which is maſter do chace away the other. The Bind bez 
holding this paſtime, doth neuer remoue from her place, then 


he which hath the matterp, will begin to vault, and to bellow, 


caſting himſelle with a fullleape vpon the Hynd to couer her, 
ethat quickly. They are very eaſp to be killed at ſuch times, 
fo2 they follow the pathes and wayes where the Hynds haue 
gone, putting their nofe to the ground to followe by the ſent, 
and neuer lmke no2 vent whether any man be there abouts 
which may annoy them oꝛ not. During the time of their Nut 
they liue with ſmall ſuſtenance, foꝛ they frede onelp of ſuch 
things as they ie beloꝛe them, and rather regard the tracke of 
the Hinde. Their chiele meat is the red Muſhꝛome oꝛ Tode⸗ 
ſtole, which helpeth well to make them piſſe their greaſe, they 
ave then info vehement heat, that euery where as they patte 


and find waters, they tumble and lye therein, and ſometimes 


fo2 diſpight, they thꝛuſt their heads into the earth: a man may 
eaſilp know the old Hart from the pong, by hearing him when 
he 
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he bellometh. Foz the clacr they be, the greater and moze roa⸗ 
ring theit voice is⸗ Alf thereby pou may know if they haue 
been chaſed z huntedoꝛ not, foꝛ if they haue ban hunted oꝛ be 
afrayd of any thing, they put their mouth againſt the ground 
and bellow ſoẽtly, and pet with a great voice, the which the 
Warts which are at reſt neuer do. Foꝛ they raiſe vp their heads 
bello wing and bꝛaping aloud and without dꝛead. 


In What ſeaſon the Haits meu e and take them to 
the thickets. Chap. 18. 


N February and March, the Part meweth and caſleth his 
head, and commẽlythe old Hart much ſonerthan the pong. 
Butit᷑ there be any which haue been hurt at Nut, o2bpanyo- 
ther mean, thoͤ nature is nat ſo ſtrong in him to helpe him. Foꝛ 
all his ſubſtance and nouriture cannot ſuffice to heale him, and 
to dꝛiue out his head, by reaſonot p hurt which he hath. So are 
there ſome which long their ſtones oꝛ pyſlels at rut oꝛ othe⸗ 
wiſe, do neuer mewe. Foꝛ pou muſt vnderſtãd that if vou geld 
an Hart befoꝛe he haue an head, he will neuer beare head. And 
on that other ſide, if pou geld him tobe be bath his head oꝛ ants 
tier, he will neuer caſt oꝛ mewe it: Ju like maner, if pou geld 
him boht he bath a veluet head, foꝛ it will remaine ſo always, 
and neither fray noꝛ burniſh. This giueth vs to vnderſtand, 
that there is great vertuein ſtones, fo2 thꝛough their occaſiõ 
oftttimes manꝑ men which beare heads ok a godlp beame, do 
pet neuer mew noꝛ caſt them. UAhen the Bats haue mewed 
oꝛ caſt their heads, they begin then to withdꝛaw themſelues, 
and to belake them to the thicket, hyding themſelues in ſome 
faite place where there is ſome god feed and water, vppon the 
bo: der of ſome field, to the end they may goe to ſome perce of 
wheat, peale, oꝛ ſuch like luſtie feed. And pou ſhall note, that 
pong arts do neuer betake themſelues vnto the thickets, vn⸗ 
till they haue boꝛne their third head, whichis in their fourth 
peare, and then thep may be iudged Warts of tenne, but very 
pongly. As allo the Boꝛes do neuer foꝛſake their routes, vntili 


. 
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their third peere, becanfe they haue not the courage, no: thee 
tuches and armes are not ſuſlitient to delend them. 

After the Darts haue mewed, they beginne inthe moneths 
ol March and Aputl to truſt ont their butlones, and as the 
Sun deth ryle in his circle oꝛ courte, and that their fad doth 
increaſe and ware hard, their heads in like manner and their 
venilon do grow and augment, and by the middeſtok Zune, 
theirheads will be ſomed of aſmuch as they will beare all that 
veare, at leaſt it they be in god coꝛne country oꝛ where gad 
fedis, and haue no hindꝛance noꝛ diſquiet and actoꝛdingly as 
the ſealon of the peare noth increaſe che cropot theearth, euen 
fo will their heads increaſe in all elpeds. 


What's the cauſe that Harts do hyde theniſelues when 
theyhauemewed. Chap. 17. 


Arts do hyde themlelues when they haue mewed fo2 di⸗ 

eis reaſons. Fitſt, betauſe they are leane and weake, 
by realon of the winter pall, hauing no loꝛce to delendthem⸗ 
ſelues And alſo becaufe they begin then to find keding, and 
then they take their eaſe to reſtoꝛe their fleſh ¢ loꝛte. Another 
reaſon is, that they haue loſt thet weapds of delente, d which 
be theix beads. and dare not ſhew themſelues aſwell foꝛ feare 
of other beaſts, as al o foꝛ ſhame p they haue, to haue loſt their 


ſtrength a beauty. And al o pou ſhall fee by erperience, 9 ij (in | 
à coꝛne field oꝛ paſture where an Bart fœdeth after he haue 


nretucd there be any Pyesoꝛ Jays, couch birds which chat⸗ 


ter at them and diſtsuer them, they will ſtreight way returne a 


vnto their thicket, to hide themſelues {02 the thame andieare 


that they haue. and vou ſhall vnderſtand they will not leaue 


their thicket ( vnleſſe men do ſtirre and remwue them) ontill. 


the end of Auguſt, Whẽ they begin to Wax hote, and fo hunt ab 


ter the Hynds. NAhenthe Harts that are in touert, de perteiue 


that their heads do begin to dep, (which is about the rry. of 
Julp) then they diſcouer them‘elues, going vnto the tras. to 
rap their sit and to sn si veluet. “a 
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And when they haue frayed their heads, they then do burnith 
their heads, ſome acainf cole heaps, ſom other againſt mettal 
places, ſome in clap and other commodious things ¢ places to 
da it in. Some beare red heads, ſome blacke, ⁊ ſome white, all 
Which colourings do pꝛoced of nature and ot no other thing: 
fo2 it ſhould be very hard fo2 the duſt oꝛ pouder or coles,o2 any 
ſuch like thing to giue them colour. The red heads are com⸗ 

monlp greater and fairer than the reſt, fo2 they are commonly 
fuller ot marroww and lighter:the blacke heads are heauier, and 
— haue 


“le 
— 


leagues from thence talled (n, in the which the Warts 

beare heads cleane contrary; foꝛ they are great, red, and full of 

maro w, and are very light when they are dꝛy. all theſe thimgs 

A baue thought god heere to alleadge, to let you maw that 

Harts beare their heads according to the paſture and fervent * ; 
4 ee 
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haue not ſo much marrolu in thé: the white are the very ok 


and the woꝛſt nouriſhed. All this J haue known by experience 


of Croſbom makers and makers of Harguebuſhes, which put 
it ofté their in woꝛke, who haue told me y the leaſt black beads 
which come from the Scots oꝛ wilde Jriſh ( wherof men being 
great number to Rochell to fell) are much heauier than thole 
which we haue here in France, loꝛ they haue not ſo much ma⸗ 


row in them, although there is a Foꝛeſt in Pocken called the 


Joꝛreſt of Meresart, in which the Barts beare {mall blacke 
heads Which haue but little marow in them, and are almoſt 
like to them of Ireland. There is another Foꝛreſt about 4. 


thetountry where they ate bꝛed, for the Foꝛteſt ol Mercur 

is altogether in Hountaines, vales, and Caues, whereas 
their feedis dꝛx, leane, and of mall ſubſtance. On that other 

fide, the Foꝛreſt of C is a plaine country, enuironed Wwitzg; 

all god paſture and tome grounds, as wheat, peaſon, and ! 

fuch, wherebpon they take god nourtiure: Which is 

the cauſe that their heads become ſa faire : 

and tuclifpsedne, f 


— — —— — 
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Of the coates and colour of Harts, Chap. 20. 


le 


Arts are of three ſundꝛp forts of coates, that is to fap, 
bꝛowne, fallow, and red. And ok euerp of thefe coates 
there pꝛoteede twoo fortes of arts. The one are great, and 


the other little. Firſt of the bꝛowone Warts there be ſome great, 
long, and fide haired, which beare a dery high head, redde 


ok colour, faire, and well beamed, which rand vp long beloꝛe 
Hounds. Foꝛ all long thapen Hearts haue longer bꝛeath, k are 


ſmikter ok body, than the ſhoꝛt pꝛopoꝛtioned are. Theother 
D 2 kind 
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kind of bꝛowne Warts are little, thicke ſet, and ſhoꝛt. Ahich 
beare commonlp a blacke maine, and become fatter veniſon 
and moꝛe delicate than the others, becauſe they do mo: 7 
monly keepe in pong ſpꝛings aud Coppiles 5 than in the high 
woods. Theſe kinds of arts are traſty, hyding themſelues, J 
becauſe iuhen they are in greace, they doubt to be found. Foz 
almuch as their body will not endure to ſtand long before the 
hounds: So make ther their fad very ſhoꝛt, and beate their 
heads low r wide in ſunder. Andi they beold and feed in goo N 
ground, then are their heads blacke, faire, and well bꝛaunchedz 
and commonly palmed at the toppe. The other Parts which N 
are of a fallow coat, doe beare tbeir heads high, and white of 
colour: ANhereot the beames are very (mall, and the Antlp⸗ ö 
ers long, lender, and ill growne, principally of that ſoꝛt ol fal 
low which dꝛaw vpon the whitich dunne hatre. So alſo haue 
they neither heart, courage, noꝛ force. But thole which are 
ora liuelꝑ redde fallowe, which haue lightly a little blacke oꝛ 
bꝛowne liſt vpon the ridge of their backe, and their legs of the 
fame colour, being long and fine, thoſe be berp rong, bearing 
faire and high heads, well furnihed and beamed, hauing a! 
the other markes oꝛ tokens which J will hereafter declare. 
Then the Warts which are of a liuely red haire, are tom: 
monly pons Barts. That ſoꝛt ot coated arts, h duld 
not greatly reioyce the huntſmen on hoꝛſeb ache, 
betauſe they ſtand vp long, and ate ol verngn 
god bzeath . rT ON 
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Of the heads and braunches of Harts, and of their 
diuerſities. Chap. 21. 
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againe counterket, ¢ all this accoꝛding to the age, country, led 
and reſt that they haue, and vou muſt note, that they beare not 
their lirſt head which wee call bꝛoches (in akallow Deare 
picks) vntill they enter the ſecond vere of their age. Inthe 
third peare of their age, they ought to beare foure, fir, oꝛ eiaht 
ſmall bꝛaunches, at their fourth yeare they beare eight oꝛ ten. 

D 3 at 
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at fiue, ten, 02 twelue, at fir, twelue, fourteene, oꝛ ſixteene: 
and at their ſeauenth peare, foey beare their heads beamed, 
bꝛanched, and ſomed with as much as euer they will beare, ¢ 
do neuer multiplytherin, but only in greatnes, ⁊ accoꝛding to 
the feed ¢ reſt that they ſhall haue. After they haue onte accom⸗ 
pliſhed their ſeuenth peace, they will beare markes on their 
heads, ſometimes moꝛe, ⁊ ſometimes leſſe, although men thall 
alwaies know the old Barts by theſe tokens which follow. 
1 Firſt, when the conipatic of the Bur is large and great, 
well pearled, and neare vnto the moiſture of the head. 
2 Secondlp, when the beame is great, burniſhed, and well 
pearlen, being ſtreight and not made croked by the Autliers. 
Thirdly, when the gutters therin are great and deepe,. 
4 Alſo it the arf antuer ( which Poebxs calleth andtermeth 
Antioller) is grat, long, and neare to the Bur, the Surantlte 


er neere onto the Antlier the which ought a little to enlarge it 


felfe ſome what moze from the beame than the fir, and pet it 
Hould not be ta long, and they ought to be both well pearled, 
all theſe things betoken an old Bart. 

5 Allo the reſt ol thebꝛanches oꝛ hoꝛnes tobich are higher, 
being well oꝛdered and fet, and well growne atcoꝛdingto the 
bigneſſe and pꝛopoꝛlion of the head, and thecroches, palme, oꝛ 
ctowne being great and large accoꝛding to the bigneſſe of the 
beame, are takens of an old Hart: and it the croches which are 
ſomed aloft, ds double together in the crowwne oꝛ palme, it is a 
fianeofa great old Dart. 

6 Alife when Parts haue their heads large and open, it ſig⸗ 
nifieth that they are old, rather than when they are croked and 
cloſe bowed. And becauſe many men cannet vnderſtand the 
names ⁊ diuerũties ot heads atcoꝛding to the termes of hun⸗ 
ting, J haue thought god here to cauſe them to be poꝛtraped 
and fet forth with little explitations, to ſpeciſie the name of e⸗ 
uery bꝛanch oꝛ part, as here vnder is declared. 

The thing that beareth the Antliers, Royals, and toppes, 
ought to be called the beame, and the little cles 02 ſtieckeg 
therein arc called gutters. 

That 
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That which is about the cruſt of the beame is termed pearls, 
and that which is about the bur it ſelfe in forme of little pearls, 
is Aalen pear’ es binger than the fel. 


or 
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ar "one iecallep foe ur, 8 
Burre, is called pearles. 

B. This firſt is called Antlier. 

C. The ſecond Surantlier. 

D. All the reſt which grow alterwards, vntill pou come ta 
the crowone, palme, oꝛ croche, are called Ropals Surropals. 

E. Thele little buddes oꝛ bʒoches which are about the top, 
are called ctoches. ; 
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— ated Hould be called a Crofynen kope; becaule the 
sepoches which are placed and growne about the height therol 
are rangedin dame ol a Crowne, although there are but fewe 


ſuch fene now adapes , vnloſſe it be . . bin 
Muſcouie, 


— 
* 


This head should becalled apalmed fop,becaufe the croches 
which grow in the top, are formed like bute . hand — 


cheretode it s ta be calleva palme toppe, © et 
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All heads which beare not aboue thꝛer oꝛ foure, the croches 
being placed aloft all of one height in foꝛme of a cinfter of 
peares oꝛ of nuttes, are to be called beads of ſo many eroches. 
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All heads which beare two in the toppe, 02 hauing their eros 
ches, doubling in manner as theſe are here poꝛtraped, axe to be: 
called foꝛked heads, becauſe the croches are spas ou the top 
ol the beames like vnto fozkes. 
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All heads which haue double Eurres, oꝛ the Antlyers, Roi⸗ 
als, and croches turned down⸗wards contrarp to the faſhion 
of other heads, as pou may ſeeę by this pꝛeſent poꝛtaraiture, Gp 
ſuch like other faſhions, are tobecalledbeads onells. 


The 
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T he Blazon pronounced by the Huntſman. 
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1 Am the Han, mhich rathe and earely riſe, 

(My botselifldemiehmine inary if?) aan 

Tivo drang his I drinke, voftay my {Peps withall,, a 

For each foote one, becaufe I would not fall. 

Then take my Hound, in liam me behind, 

The ftately Hart in fryth or fell to find. | 7 
And whiles I feeke his flotte where he hath fedde, ee | 9 
T he fivcet byrdes fing, to cheare my drowfie head. 


— — 
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And whenmy Hound doth ſtraine upon good UbAls 
L muft confeſſe, the (sme doth me conteut. 

But when I haue my conerts walkt al out, 

And harbred faſt, the Hart for commiꝶg ont: 
Then I retarne,to make a graue report, 

Whereas I find ch affembly doth re ſort. 

And lone Icrouch, bef re the Lordingt all, | ' 
Ont of my Hore abe fer vte l let I fall, V N 


Andorher ſignet and tokęnt do Itel, | ie 


To make thems hope, the Hart may Like t hem well. 

Then they commaund. that I rhe wine vould tate, 

So biddes mine Art: and ſo my throat I baſte. 

The dinner done, I go ſtraig ht mayes ag aine, Kc 
Unatomy marker, aud Siew my Maſter ptame. 199 
Then putmy Hound, von the view to dane, j 
And rowfethe Hart out of his Layee by lame. | 5 
O gam/fters all. alittle by your leuue, 
Can you {uch ieyes in trifling game conecaue? 


Of che knowledge and iudgement which the Hunef man = 


may y take, to know an old Harta 


Che iudgement of the Hot. -), The indamtt of 8 cents. 


The iudgmentof the poꝛtes (The iudgement by bis Late \ 
—— ie, 


and entries. ; and walkes. 
The iudg ement of the Aba⸗ Oceune by ade 
tures and foplles. frapingſtocks. i 


The which Iwill declare in Chapters follow en 1 
beginning firft with the indgement of 1 Xe oat 
ine or Lewe. es igh i * 


de iudgemeit and knowledge by che Slot of an 
Hart. Chap. 22. 


1d Parts leaue chmonly the blemiſhes ⁊ tokens which 

follow. Firſt vou muſt lake vpon the treadingot his fot 
which muſt be great and long, and marke that if pou find tor 
gether the foting of two ſfagges, of the which that one hath a 
long ſlot, æ that other a round, and that they be both in iudge⸗ 


ment of one bigneſle, vet the long Slot ſhalbe indged foꝛ the 


greater Hart than the round, foz without all doubt his body 


wull chebo it lelfe bigger than th other: then mut von 
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the hele which muſt be great Flarge, and thelittle cliſte oꝛ alt 
which is in the mideſt thereol and ſeparateth the two clawes, 
mul be large and wide open, the legge great, the bones Hort, 
thicke, and not ſharpe, the toes round and great: commonly = 
the great gid arts be low ioynted, and do neuer tread double x 
03 fallip,bera tũtiſe the ſinews which hold the ioynts of their kert 4 
and clawes, are well enfoꝛced, and do better hold tacke with p 
weight oftheir body, than the pong Warts do, foꝛ their ſinews 
and ioynts are weake, and are net get come to their force: and 15 
thereloꝛe they are not able to ſuſtaine the weight ol their bo⸗ 
dies, in ſuch ſoꝛt that ſometimes the foot and the clawes are 
foꝛced to tread ax and to double, ard kherby vou may iudge 
them poung Warts. Furthermoꝛe the did Barts when they 
Walke, do neuer ouer⸗xeach the foꝛelote with the hinderſwte, 
but tread ſhoꝛt ot it by foure fingers bꝛeadth at the leaſt, the 
which the pong Warts doe not, for in their gate the gindcrfote 
duer⸗reacheth the fozeiof, like vnto a Mule o2 Backny which 
umbleth: hollow fated Warts (ikother ſignes be not tontra⸗ 
rie) may be iudged old Barts; they which haue an high 
and foft pace, in places where there are not many ſtones, are 
iudgedthereby to be ſtrong, and that they haue not berumnch ‘ 
run noꝛchaſed. And here vou mutt vnderſtand, that theres 
great difference betweene the iudgements of an arts S! 
and of an Wynd : Peuerthelefie when the Hyndes be with 
Calle, a vong hunter might ſoner be bequiled, becauſe they o⸗ 
pen their clawes wide like vnto an Hart, by by reakener the. 
weightinelle of their bodies, and pet the differences are appaz— 
rant. Foꝛ if vou marke the herle ol an Hynd, yon — 8 
ceiue that there is no Hart ot the ſetond head fopoutic, uuhie 
leaneth not a greater and oyder fot than ſae doth, aud th 
withall the. bones will appeare greater alba r. berewühal, 
PHpnds. commonly their foot long, ftraight, and hollow 
with little carpe cutting bones, otherwiſe allo pou may 
iudge the Hyna by her fer, -becaufe thee croppeth the ſpꝛings 
roundlike an Dre and fedeth arediiy : and cuntrarp, the 
eee 


— 
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to haue Itquoz as finetipans tenderly as he map. And here 
let the Bunter marke one fecret point, which is: when heis 
in the wod and ſhall ünd dae of an Hart, let him firſt 

marke vhat manner of Slatte a2 foting it is, whether 
woꝛne fmting oꝛ a fharpe cutting fot Aßen fer let him marke the 
Country and Foꝛreſt wherein he ts, for he may iudge in him⸗ 
elfe whether it be by occagion of the tountryx oꝛ not, ſoꝛaſmuch 
as coinmonly the arts bꝛedde in che mountaines and ſtonxe 
plates, haue thtir toes and edges oz hors of their fat much 
Wozne: the reafoni is, becauſe in clyming ol the Mountaincs, 
they ſtay onelp vpon their toes and edges 02 fibes ef their fat, 
and not vpon the herle, the which toes the Rockes and ſkones 
do weare continually: and fo peraduentuie the flotte might 
make it ſeeme an older Hart than it is. ob in ſandy coun⸗ 
txies it is contrary, fo2 there the arts do Lay moze vpõ their 
dele than vpon the toes, the reaſon is, that leaning oꝛ fraying 
their feet vpon the ſand, it ſlyeth and fitppeth away from vn⸗ 
der the toes betauſe of the weight: fo2 the claw which is hard, 
maketh it yde, and then the Hart is conſtrained to fap hun⸗ 
felfe bpon his hele, which maketh it es to grow the 
oder and greater. All thele tokens are the true ſigniſicati⸗ 
ons marks wherby the Bunt iman may knolw and perteine 

en the Hart. J would alſo haue declared wil⸗ 

linglp to ſuch as are but learners, what the herle, 
the toe, the bone, and other things do meane. 
But 4 ſe not adayes fo many which 


vnderſtand all thoſe things, that 
J hold my peace fo2 
bzeuity. 
: 1 gad? daiday ov neler: 3 92 of 
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A the moneths of Cay and Apꝛill, men may begin to iud 
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Of che iudgement and knowledge by the fewmithing of 
a Deare, and of the tenne in thé top, and of | 
U tunel Harts. Chap. 23. 
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an old hart by the fumiſhing, the which they make in bꝛode 


eroteys:and ifthep be great, large, andthicke, it is a Gane that 
In 


they are Barts oftenne. 
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In the moneth of June, x Julp they wil commonly made their 
ae in great croteys very foft, ⁊ vet neuertheleſſe there 
are fome will make them bꝛode vntill it be midde Inne. 

And krom midde Julp vntill the end of Auguſt they make 
their kelomiching altogether foꝛmp, great, long, knottp, well 
knod, annopnted, and gilded, letting fall but few ofthem, the 
which they ſhould let fall ſcattered without cleauing one to an⸗ 
ther, and wilhout little pꝛickes at the one end, and vou mult 
marke whether they be Dery fat and whether the Watt haue 
bene in the coꝛne oꝛ not 

And thele be the markes oꝛ tokensby the fewmiſhing of an 
Part of ten, and of old Darts, although men may be deceiued 
oftentimes, ſoꝛ if the Parts haue had any diſturbante, oꝛ haue 
been hurt: then they make their lewmet oftentimes dꝛy, bur⸗ 
ned and ſharpe at that one endteſpetiallꝑ at ſuch time as they 
lray their heads, but after they haue fraxed e butniſhed, their 
lewmet will Lightly returne tothe naturell courſe:in ſuch cafe 
the Huntſman ought well to marke betauſe the markes to 
iudge by, are doubtkull. In September ¢ Ociroberthere is no 
longer iudgement to be had becauſe of the Nut, and pou muſt 
vnderſtand that there is difference between the felomet of the 
moꝛning ¢ that of the euening, betauſe p kewmithings which 
an Hart maketh when he goeth to reliefe at night, are better 
diſgeſted and moyſter, than thole which he maketh in the moꝛ⸗ 
ning, becauſe the Hart hath taken his reſt all the dap, and hath 
had time and eale to make perfect vigettion v fewmet, wheras 
tontrarily it is ſeene in the fewmiſhing which is made in the 
moꝛning, becaufe of the exerciſe without ret which he made 
in the night to go ſeeke his feed. 


Of the iudgement of the breach or bearing downe 
ofthe Spring or Boughes. 


Chap. 24. 


Tit huntſman may fake knowledge andiudge of the head 
ofthe art by the bꝛeach oꝛ bearing downe of the boughs 
E 2 and 
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and hꝛanches, aii p̊ vere long, excepling four oncths, which 
are March, Apu, Map, and Jute, in which time they mewe 
their heads, and beare their veluet and bloudy head, ⁊ there⸗ 
foꝛe in that ſeaſon there is no great iudgement to be had: but 
When their heads be zinne to harden, vou may iudge by p bea⸗ 
ring downe oz bꝛeabing of thebꝛanches ¢ boughs, untillthey 
haue meiued againe, foꝛ a much as when they enter into the 
thickets, they liſt vp their heaos and feare not to bꝛeake ebeare 
bowie the bꝛanches r therby the huntiman may take knaw⸗ 
ledge: but when the Harts haue loft heads a} in bloud, pou 
can take ſmallumdgement becauſe they couch their heads lowe 
and flat bpen their backe foꝛ feare leaſt they ſhonld knocke thé 
againſt the boughs, and fe hurt them: when the Bun finan 
hall fee that the Hart hath his head hard and famed, and that 
iudgement max be giuen by theentiis where they go into the 
thickets, let him then loke well therunto, f eſpeciallpi in great 
ſpꝛings, which haue not bern feiled in S. 93 10. peares beloꝛe, 
and he ſhall fee therin by the pathes which the harts do make, 
that the branches and bouchs ate bowed and bꝛoken oz boꝛne 
bowneonbeth ines, and bp marking the bog adih ol the ſapd 
entry, he maꝑ iudge whether it were abꝛoad open headoꝛ not: 
and if there be ar plate of thicks where the Hart hath rayled 
dis head vpꝛight altogether, oꝛ that he lave die hartzen (oy 
ightly whenthey har kt, they varie their heads ard fet vp cheir 
raves) then max the huntſman find percaſe fame bꝛoken bꝛan⸗ 
ches, oꝛ ſome bzuiſed houghs, whervy he may iudge the length 
and height ol theben the height or the Barts head 


——— . 


Ol the iudgement of the gate aud going ofen Hart, 


Chap. 25. 


the gate a going of an Hart he huntfinan may know if 

he be great and long, ⁊ whether he will ſtand long vp bez 
fore his hounds 02 not:fo2 all Barts which haue along epo: 
pate, will longer ſtand vp thenthey which haue a ſhoꝛt ſtep, « 
alio they are hitter, tighte:, ꝛwetterbꝛeathed. alſo p hart which 
leaueth 
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leaueth a great ſlot of his foꝛefote, doth neuer Hand long vp 
when he is chaſed. By thele tokens the huntſman may know 
the ſoꝛce of the Hart, and take the aduantage fo2 his haunds: 

and againe, a Hart which bath a long tote bath a greater body 
than thep which are round loted. 


Of the iudgement of the Abatures and beating downe 
of the low twigges and the foyles. 
Chap. 26. 


I vou will know whether an Hart be high oꝛ not, and like⸗ 
; wile the greatnes and thicknes of his body, you mutt loke 
here he entreth into a thicket among the tearnes and mall 
tlbigs the which he bath ouerſtridden, and marke thereby the 
height of his belly from the ground, whieh vou Hall perceiue 
by the height of the bꝛakes oꝛ twigs which he hath boꝛne 
dolbne. is greatnes is knowne by the üdes of the 
baakes o twigs where his body bath patter, 
foz it is hard if vou find not ſome dꝛy 
bꝛokon ſticks oꝛ ſuch uke wher⸗ 


by vou map meaſure his 
2 4 2 —— greatneſſe. 
E 3 The 
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The inds ement to be taken by the places here hee 
fiayeth. Chap. 27. 
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Ommonlꝑ the old Barts do fray their heads vpon p yong 
tras which men leaue growing in ſpꝛings: & the elder p 
an Hart is, the ſoner he goeth to fray, ⁊᷑ the greater trit he ſæ⸗ 
keth to fray vpon, and ſuch as he map not bend with his head: 
and when the Duntſman bath foundhis frayingſtock, he muſt 
marke the height where the end of his croches oꝛ paulme hath. 
reached, and were the bꝛanches ſhal be bꝛoken oꝛ bꝛzuiſedꝛand 
thereby 
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therby he ſhall know and indge the height ol the Warts head, 
and ik he do perteine that at the higheſt of bis fraying there ber 
foure marks bꝛuiſed at once, and ol one height, it is likely that 
the fame Hart beareth a crowned toppe, croached at the leaſt. 
In like manner, it pou {ee that thee Antlyers haue touched 

dee bꝛanches ot one height, and two other that haue leit their 
markes ſomewhat lower, it is a token that he beareth a paul⸗ 
med head. Although theſe tokens be very obſcure, and a man 
muſt haue a god eye that wil take iudgement by the littie mal 
twigs and leaues, Neuertheleſle pou ſhall lee ſometimes that 


the old Harts doe frap vpon ſmall trees, as blacke Sallow, 


and ſuch like, afivellas the yong Warts, but pong Parts dog 
neuer frape vppon great trees, vnleſſe they be Harts of 
Tenne. J will and no longer herevpon, bes 
caule there be other moꝛe certaine tokens 
and indgements here vnder 
mentioned. 


(64 How 
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How the Huntſman oaght to ſeeke tlie Hurt in his feeding 
places, according to the moneths and ſeaſons. F 
Chap. 28. 
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I ere will J giue precepts to all Huntimen leading their 
bloudhounds with them the Foꝛreſts, how they ſhall go⸗ 
uern themſelues accoꝛding to the moneths ⁊ ſeaſous, fo harts 
dee chaunge their manne or keeding every moneth, and as the 
Sua rileth in alititude, z that thereby god paſturage an d le de 
encreaſeth, ſo make they change of their feed. J will fürſt begin 
at the end ol their Kut which is in the end of October, follow ⸗ 
ing oꝛderly fr moneth to moneth vntil J returne about mo⸗ 
neth ol September. Ar 
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_ Gnd therfoge in the moneth of Pouember pou thal lecke the 
hart in heaths zbꝛomp places, tobevot they the delight to crop 
the flowers and tops beraufe thoie are hote and of great ſub⸗ 

ſtante, the which noth reſtoꝛe their nature and retomfoꝛt their 
members, which are fo2e guer⸗wearied with Rut, and ſome⸗ 
times allo they remaine and lye in ſuch heath and bꝛome, e⸗ 
ſpecially when the ſunne is hote. 


$2 December ther heard tegether + wilhdzamthemſelues to 
the ſtrenath ol the Foꝛreſts to haue harbogre rom the cold 
winds news, and keolls, and do ted onthe bo me tees, CL 
der trers, hꝛambles, and hꝛyers, and ſuch other things as they 
tun then nd greene: and ik it noa, they leede on the toys of 
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the molle, and pill the trees euen as a Goate will do. 
In January they leaue hearding with raſcal, x accõpany the- 
ſelues thoꝶ oꝛ foure halts together, witydꝛawing thẽſelus in 
to the coꝛneis ofthe roꝛcoſts, go to the god winter paſture ¢ 
logge, oꝛ to p cone then pꝛ ng, aS Wheat, xie, z ſuch other like. 
In Febꝛuaryand Warch they go to the plumpes and tuſteg 
ol Colewoꝛts, oꝛ of Haſillnuis oꝛ green coꝛne, and in medows 
to pigwoꝛt, wodbynd, birch, and ſuch like, whereot they crop 
the toppes. And in thoſe two mone thsthey mew and caſt their 
heads, beginning to marke what coaſt may be moſt commodi⸗ 
vus fo2 them to take hold, and to harbour in, vntill their heads 
be growen againe, and then they part each trom other 
In Apꝛilland May they reſt in their thickets and holds, in ỹ 
which they remayn all that ſeaſon, and fir not much vntil the 
beginning ot rut, vnleſle they be ſtirredagainſt their wills, tas 
king their harbour near vnto ſome pꝛetty ſpꝛings and couerfs, a 
piberin there is much vongkrytes, and therm they will ferd, ass 
ukewiee allo in peaſe, beanes, taxes, thetches, lyntelles, and 
fuch other Sommer toꝛne as they can find neare hand: foz 
they will not ſtray farte if they find any feede neare to theiie 
lapꝛe. Some Barts there be which wi llvẽture far to ſuch fed, 
and will go out therefoꝛe but oncein two days. And note pou 
well, that ſome Warts be fo trafty, that they haue two lapꝛes 
wherein they harbour: and when they haue bien thee dayes 
on that one fide of the foꝛreſt, they will take an other harbour 
as long on that other fine of the foꝛreſt. And theſe be old hartsg 
which haue been ſoꝛe ſtirred and put from their ferde, which . 
change their layꝛe, as the wind changeth, to haue perfea vent 
as they tome out of their thickets, what fault may perhaps be 
in their lerd. 
And you ſhall alſo note, thatintheſe Moneths of Apꝛill and 
Map, they go not to the ſoyle, by reaſon of fhe moyſture of the 
ſpꝛing, and ofthe deaw which giueth liquo2fufficient. 
In June, Julp, and Auguſt they go fo the ſpꝛings ¢ coppi⸗ 
ſes, as befoꝛe, and vnto coꝛne, as wheat, otes, xie, barlp, ⁊ ſuch 
like as they may find but ſeldom to rie oꝛ barlp)¢ then are they 
in their pꝛide of greate. And let men fap what they wil, they g0 
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fo the water, J bane ſeen them dꝛinke, but that is moꝛe coms 

monlp at this time than at any other time of the peare, becauſe 
of their di poltion, and alfo by veafen ofthe great vehement 
heats which take the dew krom the ſpꝛings, when they now 
beginne allo to grow har’. In September and Oagober they 
leaue their thickets and go to Kut, and at that time they haue 
neither certaine fxd, noꝛ lapꝛe, as J haue beioze declared in the 
chapter of Kut. 

How che huntſman ſhould go drawing with his hound 
in the Springs. Chap. 29. 
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Mmediatly after ſupper the Huntſmã ſhould go to his maz 
ſters chamber, r if he ſerue a king, then let him go to the maz 
fer ofthe games chamber, to know his pleaſure in what quar⸗ 
ter he determineth to hunt the dax following, that hee map 
know his own quarter:that done, he map go to bed, to the end 
he may riſe the earliet in the moꝛning, accoꝛding to the time z 
leaſon, x according to the place where he muſt hunt: then whe 
he is vp and ready let hun dꝛinke a god dꝛaught, and fetch his 
hound to make hun bꝛeake his fall a little: ano let him not fo2- 
get to fil his bottel with god wine, that done, let him take a lit⸗ 
fle vinegar in Che palme of his hand, and put it in the noſtrils 
ol his hound, loꝛ to make hint ſnufle, to the end his (ent may be 
the perlecter, then let hun go to the mod. And ik · he chance by 
the way to lind any Hare, Part ridge, oꝛ any other beaſt oꝛ 
bird that is fearelull, iuing vpon fads o2 paſturage, it is an 
euill ſigne 02 pꝛeſage that he ſhall haue but euill paſtime that 
day. But ik he find anx beak of rauine, liuing vpon pꝛey, as 
N Tlolle, gore, Rauen, and ſuch like, that is a token or amp 
Addition. lucke. Mob though this be an old retayned opinion, yet the 
wiſe know it is vaine and wliſy.] Her muſt take god heede 
that hee come not to early into the ſpꝛings and hewts where 
he thinketh that the Hart doth keede and is at relicfe. Foz 
Harts doe aoe to their layꝛe commonly in the Spꝛings, pea, 
and though they were dꝛawne into ſome ſirong hold o2 thic⸗ 
ket, yet if they ber old crafty Deare, they will returne ſome⸗ 
times to the boꝛder of the Coppes, to hearken oꝛ ſpy it there be 
any thing to annoy them. andit they chance once to vent the 
huntſman oꝛ his hound, they will ſtraight way diſſodge from 
thente and goe lome other where, eſpecially in the heat of the 
yere. But when the huntſman perceiueth that it is time to bes 
gin to beat, let him put his hound befoze him. and beat the out 
fives of the Spꝛings oꝛ thickets : and ik he find an Bart oꝛ 
Deare that likes him, let him marke well whetherit be trey 
oꝛ not, which he may know afioel by themaner ok his hounds 
dꝛawing, as al o by the eye. Foꝛ if he marke the pathes and 
fratkes where the Mart hath gone, her ſhall fe oftentimes. 
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the deam beaten off, oꝛ the loyle frech, oꝛ clic the ground ſome⸗ 
What bꝛoken oꝛ pꝛinted a freſh, and ſuch othertokens, as her 
map iudge that the Hart hath gone that way latelp, and let 
hun neuer marke the layings of a meany of dꝛeamers, which 
fay, that when a man findeth copwebs within the print of the 
lot, it is a ſigne that the Hart is gone long before. Such peos 
ple hall fone be deceiued: oz many times v cobwebs fall from 
p ſkie, and axe not ſuch as ipiders make, but a kind of kell, W 
as J haue fen of experience ofan Hart paſſing by me within 
one roc. paces, ⁊ J haue gone to fix the ſlot ſtreight wapes, ¢ 
befoze I could come at it p copwebs oꝛ kells were falk vpon it. 
Hots there alſo another kind of men which martze when p llot 
is full ofcleere water in foft groundr, where an Hart bath pal⸗ 
fed ſay p he is gone lang beloꝛe: but they neuer marke whe⸗ 
ther p ground be fubted onto moiſtureoꝛ not, ¢ vet they may 
well know, y being ſubiect vnto moiſture, the the liltle ſources 
which paffe by chanels, vnſcen in p cacth, will fone fill the ſlot 
with cleare water: which may cauſe a huntſman to de decei⸗ 
utd, and therefozelet him loke well toit: and al d let him not 
altogether truſt vnto his hound. 3792 ſome founds will alſo 
beguile their maſter, 3 efpeciallp thoſc hounds which are quic⸗ 
kel of ſent: which are not beſt fo2 the moꝛnings, becauſe of the 
rpndes and debos, z then they dꝛaw but dotuly,making mall 
at compt on their queſt, as though the game were gene far bes 
foꝛe them:but when the Sunne is well vp, aud that the deam 
is cleared, and the ſent of the earth ts perfea, the haue they god 
ſent, and do their duty well. Then to returne ta our purpe’e,. 
if the Buntſman find of an Hart which liketh him, that bath. 
paſted that way latelp, and if his hound ſticke well vpon it, thẽ 
tet him hold his hound ſhoꝛt, loꝛ feare leaſt he lapiſt: and again, 
ina mooning, a hound ſhall dꝛaw better being held ſhoꝛt, than 
ik he were let at length ofthe Lyam: And pet ſome Hunters 
will cine them all the L pam, but they doe not well. When. 
he hath well conſidered what maner of Hart it map be, ¢ bath. 
marked euery thing to iude by, then let him dꝛaw till he come. 
tothe couert where he is gone to: and let him 1 1 5 
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it he can, ſtill ie all his tokens as well by the llot, as by 
the entries, fopies, and ſuch like. That done let him plach oz 
bꝛuſe dolone mall twigges, lome alolt, and ſome beloloe as 
the art requiteth, and therewithall whileſt his hound is hote, 
let him beat the outffors, andmakehis ring wales twice o2 
thꝛice about the wod, one while vy the great and open Waics, 
that he map helpe him ſelle by his exe: andther while through ỹ 
{hicke and coueit, fo; feare leatt his hound ſhould ouerthat it, 
fo2 he thal haue better ſent always in p touert, than abꝛoad in 
the high {rates And it he find that the Hart be not g gone out of 
the ring⸗walke, oꝛ do Doubt that he haue datone amille, then 
let him goe to his marks which he plaſhed oꝛ ſhꝛed, and dꝛaw 
counter till he may take vp thekewmet, as well made in the 
euenings reliefeas in the moꝛning: e let him marke the place 
where he bath fed, and whereon alſo to marke his lubtilties ¢ 
craftes, ſoꝛ thereby the huntſmen ſhall know lohat he will doe 
when he is bekoꝛe the hounds. Foꝛ il in the moꝛning he haue 
made any doublings towards the water, oꝛ elle in his wap, 
then when he beginneth to be ſpent beloꝛe the hounds, all the 
faultes, doublings, oꝛ ſubtilties that he will bie, hall be in the 
ame places, æ like onto thoſe which he hath vſed in the moꝛ⸗ 
ning, and thereby the huntſman may take aduantageboth foꝛ 
5 his hounds, and foꝛ the huntſmen on hoꝛſebacke. 
And ik it chance that the huntſmen find two oꝛ thee places 
where the Deare hath entred, and as many where he hath co⸗ 
men out, then muſt he marke well which entry ſeermeth to ber 
frecheſt, and whether the places where he came foꝛth againe, 
were not beaten the ſame night. Foꝛ an Wart doth oftentimes 
goe in and cut of his harbꝛough in the night, eſpeciallp if it be a 


tralftp old Deare, he will vſe great lubtilties, beating one place 


diners times fo t fro. Then ifthe hunteſman cannot find all 
his goings out, commings in, noꝛ can well tell which of them 
he were beſt to truſt vnto, he mut then take his tompaſſe and 
ring⸗walke the greater about p couert, ſo as he map therin en⸗ 
cloſe all his ſubtilties, entries, and tommings cut. And when 
he ſceth that all is compalled within bis ring⸗walke, excepting 
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onely one conuning in, whereby he might be come from the 
ſpꝛings 02 feeds, then mult he let his Hounds dꝛaw hardly, and 
if it be poſſible, let him dꝛaw euen to the Parts lapꝛe oꝛ har⸗ 
bour, ſoꝛ he map well thinke that thoſe pathes oꝛ trackes will 
bing him to it. And in this manner huntſmen ſhould harbour 
their Dear, but not as many huntſmen do now adates. oꝛ it 
they cannot quickly come to the harbour ok an Hart, they then 


Will foplethe gappes, ſo to make him harbour, which i is often: 


times a cauſe that they find nothing in their circuits oꝛ walks. 


And ſome againe do truſt altogether in their hound. And tobe 
cdqey ĩind the lot of an Hart, they will only plath oꝛ bꝛuſt ſome 
bough at entry of the thicket, and then go vnder the wind, and 


if their hounds do wind any thing, then they neuer caſt about, 
but truſt fo vnto their hounds winding ok it. Such men truſt 
moze in their Hound, than to their owne eyes. And me 
thinkes a god huntſman ſhould neuer greatly eſteem 
abound which hangeth altogether bpd winding 
aloft : foꝛ he neuer putteth his noſe to the 
ground, and therefore doth ol⸗ 
tentimes beguile his 
. maiſter. 


How 
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How the Huntfwan ſhould ſeeke in the ſprings ot 
feed, to find an Hart by the eye. Chap. 30. 
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He huntſman ought to loke ouernight in what coaſt the 
Deare go fo fed, and it it be in aſpꝛing, then let him mak 
which way he may beſt come in the moꝛning vpõ a clerre wind. 
And alfo let hun choſe ſome ſtanding in ſome tree on the boꝛder 
of the (pring, from the which he may behold cafily all things $ 
feed therin. In the moꝛning let him rife two houres befoꝛe bap, 
audiqo to the couert, and when he is come neare ts the Deares 
harbzoughs, 
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haue a boye with him, he may leaue his hound with the bope, 


and place him ſome where that he may quickly ůnd him again 


it he haue neede ol him: then let hun goe ts his fre which her 
markedoner night, and let him get vp into it, loking into the 
ſpꝛing, and ik he elpye an Wart which like him, then let hum 
marke what head he beareth, and let him not ſtir krom thence 
untillhe fee hun go to harbouce. Atterwards when hee ſath 
that he is in the tincke, he muſt marke the place whereabonts 
he entred, by feme little prety tre oꝛ ſuch like thing, that being 
done, he hall conte downe and go fetch his hound: but here he 
ſhall marke one ſecret: that hee gee not about to harbour an 
hart an houre at leaſt alter be fie him go to layꝛe, becauſe ſom⸗ 
times an Hart geeth to layꝛe, at the boꝛdureof the thicket, oꝛ 
els will tome backe thither to harken oꝛ fe if any thing there 
be which might annoy them, as J haue ſayd beloꝛe: and thers 
foze the Huntſman ſhould not go fo fone. And furdermoꝛe, if 
in caſting about the couert, he heare either Pies, Japes, oꝛ 


ſuch bicos wondering, then let him withdꝛaw him and ſtand 


tloſe, fdꝛ that is a token that the Hart is yet on fot, and then 
let him fay halte an houre longer befoze hee make his ring⸗ 
walke. And when he hath well and Surely harboꝛed him, he 
may go backe to the aflembly and make repoꝛt thereof, 
and diſcifer the Parts head which he bath fen, with 
all other god markes and tokens. And if he 
haue takẽ vp any ofthe fewmet, he ſhould 
put them in his hoꝛne andbꝛing 
them allo to the al: 
ſembly. 


* 
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How the huntſman fhould go to feek an Hart in ſmall groucs 
_ orhewts, being priuily encloſed within the greater 


WA 
S 


O 


tome not out of the ſtrong holdes ¢ thickets, and ferd in ſmall 
rule groues and hewts, which haue been latelp felled within 


the greater couerts:and thus they ds moſt cõmonlp in 
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Itentimes p crafty Deare which haue been in times pat 
run and chaſed with hounds, do kepelong time cloſe, and 


Mave 


June, 
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June, rather than inany other ſeaſon of p peare:fo2 aſmuch as 
in thoſe moneths they go not much to the water, but content 
themfelucs with p moiſture of the deaw ¢ the earth, the which 
ſuffizeth them: but in July and Auguſt when the wod harde⸗ 
neth, and the heat is vehement, then they mutt nerds diſcouer 
themſelnes ¢ come out of their holdes to goe vnto the water. 
Neuertheleſſe, in what ſeaſon ſoeuer it be, they cãnot hide thẽ⸗ 
(clues aboue fouredaves, but that they mull come out ot the 
thickets, that foꝛ ſundzy cauſes:wherokone is, that they will 
go to fee where other Deare dalpe, by whom they hope to find 
fafegard : foꝛ if they ſhould be hunted, they would fla among 
them fo2 change, that fo the hounds might be deteiued:oꝛ elſe 
ſometimes they come foꝛth to go to their feed. Neuertheleſſe 
whẽ they do ſo, they retne into their holds two oꝛ thre houres 
beloꝛe dap. To pꝛeuent fuch.crafty ¢ ſubtile Deare, the huntſ⸗ 
man muſt vſe this maner: Firk when he is in a faye thicke oꝛ 
coucrt at the end ofa Foꝛreſt, and chanceth to find the fot ot 
an hart, being old trodden, as a day oz tino befoze, and that the 
groundis much bꝛoken with fuch oldtracks, then he muſt caſt 
and beat all the outſides: and if perchance he neither find him 
to haue gone out noꝛ in, either latelp, oꝛof old, thé map he wel 
thinke that he goeth not out, and that he hideth and concealeth 
himſelfe within the thick s:thenlet him get him vnder p wind, 
and let him go into the thickes, holding his hound ſhoꝛt, cre: 
ping as ſecretly as he tan: and it he perteiue that his hound 
haue anpthing in wind, ¢ that by his countenance ¢ geſture 
it ſhould be like that he is not farre from the hart, then let him 
withdꝛaw and retyꝛe himſelfe loꝛ feare leaſt he rowze him, ¢ 
let him go in at ſome other ſide of the wod where it is not fo 
thicke: then tf he chance to find any little hewtes 02 ſpꝛinges 
pꝛiuily copſed within the thicke, where the Hart may fed by 
night, he may ſearch it fayꝛe and well, a take vp the fewmiſh⸗ 
ings which he indeth. But here muſt you note one thing, that 
is, that he may not go into ſuch places, vntill it be nine of the 
clocke in the moꝛning, becauſe ſuch Warts do ſometimes take 
harbour 02 lapꝛe within thoſe Ea enioy 9 
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fortof the Sunne, and about nineoftheclockethey wittdꝛam 
themſelues to the ſhadow foꝛ two pꝛincipall reaſons, whercot 
that onc is, foꝛ feare of the Flies and Hoꝛſeflies which would 
toꝛmt᷑t hum, it he were abꝛode:the other, fs: to auopde ᷣ vehe⸗ 
ment heat of the Dunne which would be at none dapes. And 
the Wuntiman muff take god heed that he enter not ouer kaſt 


into the thicke,fo2 that ſuch Warts do lometimes take layze ve⸗ 


ry neate thoſepꝛiup copiſes, vecauſe they ate neicher feat ed noꝛ 
ſtyꝛred. But it ſutfizeth ſoꝛ ther’ they be oaiy in couect. And al⸗ 
fo in ſuch ſpꝛings, they come out to iad inunedtatcly after nix 


ol the clocke in ths euening:and thereloꝛe let the huntſman be 


content te haue fene the flotte ſreſh and to haue taken vp the 


fewmiching:and alterwards let him retire himſelfe as ſecretiy 


as he can, and neuer tarry to marke oꝛ fee the entcies, but carry 
his hound in his armes with him. And when he is kar inough 
from thence, let hin counterfapt the ſherpeheard, oꝛ whiſtlein 
ſome pipe, leaſt the Bart haue gotten him in the wind and fo 
rolnze, foz if he fing oꝛ whiſtle, he thal! enbolden him againc. 
Afterwards he map reff halle an houre oꝛ moꝛe in ſome place 
by, to the end that the Wart may be the bet er aſſured, and thé 
let him caſt about and make his ring. And it perchance he tan⸗ 
not find any fewmiſhing, and that the place be fo thicke of 
graſſe that he cãnot well fee the ſlot, then let hun neice downe, 


hauing his hound behind him, Imking vppon the foples and 


trackes in the leaues and graſſe, and if they be well grained 
let him clappe bis hand vppon the Slotte, and it hee 
find that it befoure fingers bꝛoade, then may he 
indge him an Hart ok tenne by the lor les: 
hut it it be but thee fingers bꝛoad, he 
hall iudge it a peng 
Bart. 


How 
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How the Huntſman ſhould ſeeke a Hart in his 
eede. Chap. 32 
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Ere vou muſt vnderſtand that there is difference between 

ſpꝛings oꝛ coppiſes, and other feeding places, ſoꝛ we call all 
paſtures, fields, oꝛ gardens wherein all ſozts ot coꝛne and pot⸗ 
hearbes do grow, feedings: and when an Hart doth go to feede 
in ſuch, we fay that he bath been at his fade: then the bunt 
man mutt be ſtirring earely to goe ſerke the Hart in ſuch pla⸗ 
ces, fo2 aſmuch as the gad people of the villages which are a⸗ 
bout ſuch places dee rife by the bꝛeake of dap, to turne their 


3 cattel 
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cattel on field. And therkoꝛe the Warts withdꝛaw thẽſelues be⸗ 
tunes into their thicks: a alſo the Mine, Gotes, Sherpe a ſuch 
beaſts will bꝛeake the llot oꝛ view where the Hart ſhall haue 
patled:the which would be an occaſiõ that the huntſman could 
not perceiue it, neither pet his hound could haue ſent thereof: 
and thereloꝛe let him in uch place be ſtirring bery earelp. 


How a huntſman ſhall go to find out an Hart againe, when he 
hath been humed and loſt the night before. Chap. 33. 
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i bappeneth very often that men fayle of killing p artat 
forte diuers kinds of trays:fomtuncs by occaſionot p great 
heat, oꝛ that they be cuertaken with night, end many other 
kinds of wayes which ſhould be tedious to rehearle:when ſuch 
chance happeneth, vou ſhall thus dee. u ſt they i hich lolle w 
- ſhounds fhallcafta marke at the tail path o2 war where they 
fhall foꝛtune to leaue p chaſe:that they map thither returne to 
fake him on p moꝛrow by thebꝛeake of h day With the bloud⸗ 
hound and the hounds of the kennel behind the: foꝛ when there 
is occaſion to fake an Bart againe, roum nf not tarry fo2 te⸗ 
poste noꝛ aſſembly: becauſe it is vncertamc it the chace will 
long continue, noꝛ into what coaſt he ſgould be gone: <(here- 
withall that Barts which haue been hunted, do moſt cõmonly 
runne endwapes as far as they haue foꝛce: ⁊ then it they find 
any water oꝛ ſople, they do fay long time therein: and do ſo 
ftiffen their io ynts there with p at their coming out, they cane 
not go far no2 ſtand vp long, and then alſo they aretonſtrainen 
to take harbour in any plate that they may find, ſo as they 
may be in couert, and fed as they lie, ot ſuch thinges as they 
map find about them. Mhen the Hunfeimen ſhall be come 
vnto the place where they left markes duer night, they ſhould 
part in ſunder: and he which bath the beſt hound and moſt 
tender noſed, hould vndertake to dꝛaw with him endwapes 
inthe trackes ¢ wayes where be Seth moſt likelphod, holding 
his hound choꝛt, and vet neuer fearing to make him lappiſe oꝛ 
call on:the other huntſmen ought ts take them to theoutfines © 
of the couerts alongſt by the moſt tommodious places fo2 thé 
to marke, and foꝛ their bounds to vent in: and ik anp of them 
chante to find where he bath lept oꝛ gone, he ſhal put his hound 
to it whouping twice, oꝛ blowing two motts with his hoꝛne, 
to call in his fellowes and to canfe the reſt ofthe kennel to ap⸗ 
proche. The reſt hauing heard him, ſhall ſtreight ways goe te 
him, x loke altogether whether it be the Bart which they ſeeke: 
and ik it be, then ſhall they put there vnto the hound which beit 
deſireth to dꝛaw oꝛ to ſticke there, and the reſt ſhall part euerp 
man a ſundꝛy wap to the outſides and ſkirts of the couert: 
F 4 ant 
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and if they find where he bath gone into ſome likely touert oꝛ 
groue, then ſhall they dꝛawe their hounds neare vnto them, x 
beat croſſe thꝛoughit: And ik there they renew their Slot oꝛ 


view, let the fick well confider it whether it be the right oꝛ not: 
but if he which dꝛaweth do perceiue p it is right, let him blow 


two motes to call his companions, and to aduertiſe the hoꝛſe⸗ 


men that they take herd, becauſe his hound doth make it out 
betteer t better: andik he chanteto rowze him, oꝛ that he find 
fiue oꝛ fir lapꝛes together one after another, let him not thinke 
it ſtrange: foꝛ Warts which haue been runne and ſpent, do ok⸗ 
tentimes make many lapꝛes together:becauſe thep cãnot well 
and on late to fede, vnt ferd lying: and many pong Hunters 
which vnderſtand not the cauſe e oftentimes beguiled: 
fo2 when they find ſo many lapꝛes, they thinke it 
ſhould be ſome heard of Deare, that haue lyen 
there: and therefoze they ought to 
; loke weil about 4 
them, 


How 
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Hoang Hunteiman may ieeke in hehehe 


Voods. Chap. 34. 
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dilperſe thẽlelues into little thickets oꝛ groues which are neare 
vnto god feed · Thete are Fozreſts of ſundax ſozts: 8 be 
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ſtrong of holts of 13 olme trees. Some other haue thicke tuftes 
of white thoꝛne. And ſome are enupzoned v ith (pangs a cop, 
pifes. Vlherfoze the huntſman muſt gouerned artoꝛdinm to 
the couerts which he indeth. Foꝛ ſomewhiles Warts do lpe in 
the tuſtes of white Thoꝛne, vnder lome uttle tree in manner 
wide open. Sometimes vnder ß great trees in the high wads. 
And fometuncs in the boꝛders oꝛ ſkirts of the Foꝛreſt, in ſome 
little groucs oꝛ coppiſes. And thereſoꝛe in ſuch great couerts 
o high woods, a huntſman muſt make his ring⸗walke great 
97 little, accoꝛding to the holdes. For if a man dꝛiue an Wart 
into the high wand, it will be hard to harbour hun oz to come 
neare him. and therefoꝛe if the hunt man do well, he Hall 
neuer make repoꝛt of a Stance oꝛ Halt harboʒed in ſuch pla⸗ 
tes. But J will ſpeake no moze ot high words, oꝛ me thinkes 
men take ſuch oꝛder fo2 high wodes now adayes , that 
beloze many peares paſſe, abuntiman ſhall not be 
tombered with ſeeking oꝛ harboꝛung an 
Hatt in hig wods. 
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W. Bo liſt (Xin me) to le me) to learne, arne, Alfembly fo2 to make, 
Hoꝛ Replar, Bing, oz comely Qucne, foꝛ Loz 07 Ladies fake: ; 
On uhere, and in what ſoꝛt it ould prepared be, 
ap ase well my woꝛds, and thanke me then, toꝛ thankes 3 craue in fie, 
The place ould sil be pight, on pleaſant gladlome g ene, 
vet vnder ſhade olſtately tres, he. elittle ſunne is cent: 
And neare ſome fountaine ſpꝛing, whoſe ch ꝛiſtall running fiicani¢e, 
Map helpe to cole the parching heate, vcaught by b beames. 
The place appoynted thus, it neither ſhall be clan, 
: With Arras noꝛ with Tapyſtry, ſuch paltcp were to bad: 
Pe yet thole hote perkumes, whereot high Couctes do ſmell, 
Pay once pꝛeſume ui lucha place, oꝛ atadiſe fo dwell. i 
Away with kapned krech, as bꝛoken boughes oileauts, 
Awap, a war, with forced flowers, vgathꝛed from their gzaues: 
This place muſt ok it ſelte, afforde ſuch warte delight, 
And eke ſuch ſhewe, as better may content the grerdy ſight: 
here ſundꝛie forts or hewes, which grawe vpon the ground, 
Pap ſerme (indeede) ſuch Tapyſtry, as we (by art) haue found. 
Uulhere krech and keagrant flowers, ſhall ned no courtiers coſt, . 
To daube hinifelie with Spuet, Soule, a many an opntmentloſk. 
here ſwerteſt ſinging byꝛdes, map make ſuch melodye, 
As Pan, noꝛ pet Apollo arte, can ſounde ſuch harmony. N 
here bꝛeath of weſterne windes, map calmely peeld content, 
here calements neede not opened be, where apꝛe is neuer pent. 
here ſhade may feruc foꝛ ſhꝛyne, and pet the Sunne at hande, 
There beautie nade not quake foꝛ colde, ne pet with Sunne be tande. 
In fine and to conclude, where pleafure dwels at large, 
Dlhich Prices fakein Palaces, with payne and coſtly charge. 
Then luch a plate once found, the Butler itſt appeares, 
He ſhall be foꝛmoſt docto2 their, and ſtande befoꝛe his peares: 
And with him Hall he bꝛing, (if compante be great) 
Some wagens, cartes, ſome Mules oꝛ iades pladen till they tente. 
Wdaith many a meditine made foꝛ common quepnt diſeaſes, 
As thirſty thꝛoates, and typpling tonas, home Bacchus Bepeappeatts. 
Theſelittle pinching pots, which Pothecaries ole, 
Arc all to fine, fye fye on ſuch, they male men but to muſe. 2 | ay 
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y Doctoꝛ bꝛings his dꝛuge, to to counterpale all quarrels, 
In ilderkins aud johns ulli, in Boctles and in Barrels, 
And pet therein he beings, (J would pou wiſt it Well,) 
No totten daunmes, d ut nobie wine, which makes meus harts to Woll. 
And done deth dumount, his chung 8 {02 fu addietic, 
His flagous in the ‘ousitaure faite, ave placed niae ¢ lee. 
Oꝛ ik ſuch tauntaines kaple, mp Dogoꝛ path the Tkyll, 
lit)“ fande and Campher {02 to cule, his potiens at his will. 
That done: he ſpꝛeavs his cloth, vpon the graͤllie bantze, 
And ſets to thew his de yuty dꝛinkes , to duinne his Peinces thanke.. 
Then conies the captaine Coke, with maupa Warlike wight, 
lich arnioꝛ hing and weapons both, with hunger fo2 to light. 
Vou tome alic ſet foꝛch, vpon a many mynde, 
To make ſoine meanes, a quarrell withmy Doagoꝛ loꝛ to finde. 
302 vihiles cold laynes of Veale, colo Capon, Bete and Got, 
CUlth Pygeon pyes, and Muttan cold, are fet on hunger tole, 
And make the toꝛloꝛne hope, in doubt to ſcape full hard, 
Then come to giuea charge in flanck (elſe allthemart mere marde.) 
Fir Meates tongs powdꝛed well, and Gam bones ofthe Boggo, 
Then Sauſages and fauccy knackes to ſet meus minds on go Age. 
And whiles theylkyꝛmiſh thus; both Merce and finious fight, 
ID» Docsoꝛ cleackelp turnes the Cappe, and goeth beyond them quight. 
Foz when they be fo trat, entloſi d round about, 
No bote pꝛeuailes, but dꝛinckelke men, foꝛ char muſt helpe them out. 
Then King ozcomlp Qcne, then Loꝛd, and Lady la ke, 
To ſee which ſide will bear e the bell, the Butler oꝛ the Cwke. 
At laſt the Coke takes flight, But Butlers fll abyde, 
And ſound their Dꝛummes and make retreate, with bottles by their Kae, 
Merewith to Lint all Erie, the huntſ nen come in halt, 
They licence crane of Ring oꝛ Queene, to ſis their battell plat. 
Ahich graunted and obtaind, they fet on ſuch as liue, 
And fiertelp fight, till both be foꝛſt, all armour bp to giue, 
And home they go diſpopid like ümple ſakelellemen, 
No remedie but trudge apace, they haue no weapons then. 
The field thus fought and done, the huntſmen come againe, 
Di whome ſome one vpon his knee, hall tell the Pꝛince full plapne, 


1 
—— — — 
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This little leſſon here, which follow next in place, ( Grate. 
Joꝛgiue me (Ring) which am fo bold, to (poate vnto pour 


M Liege foꝛgiue the boldnelle of pour man, 
Tibich comes to ſpeake, betoꝛe pour Grate himcall, 
My ſkyll is ſmall: pet muſt J as I can, 

Peeſume to pꝛeach, beloze theſe Barons all, 

And tell a tale, which may ſuch minds appall 

As paſſe their dayes in llouthfull idlenelle, 

The lirſt loule nourſe to woꝛldly wickednelle. 


Since golden time, (my Liege) doth neuer ſtap, 

But flerth ſtiil about with reſtleſſe wings, 

Thy doth pour Grace, let time then ſteale awap. 

Muhich is moze woꝛth, than all pour woꝛldly things? 
Belieue me (liege) belieue me mighty Kings, 
One onelp houre (once loſt) peloes moze annoy, 

Than twenty dayes can cure with myꝛth and ioy. 


And ſince pour Grace determinde by dette, 

To hunt this day, and recreate pour mind, 

Why ſit vou thus and loſe the game and gleꝛ 

Wihich pou might heare? why ryngeth not the wynd, 
With hoꝛnes and hounds, accoꝛding to their kind: 
Why fit vou thus (my Liege) and neuer call, 

Our hounds noꝛ vs, to make vou ſpoꝛt withall⸗ 


erchance the light, which ſodenly pou ſaw, 
sre whyles between thoſe ouer⸗bꝛagging blouds, 
Amalde pour mind, and foꝛa wohyle did dꝛaw 
Pour noble eyes, to ſettle on ſuch ſuddes. 
But peerelefle Pꝛinte, the mopſtureof ſuch muddes, 
Is much to groſſe and homely foꝛ pour Grace, 
Behold them not, their pleaſures but be baſe. 


Behold vs here, pour true and truſty men, 2 
Pour 
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Pour hunts, your hyndes, pour ſwaynes at all aſſapes, 
Urhich ouerthꝛow them, (being thꝛe to tenne 
And now are pꝛeſt, with bloͤudhounds and relapes, 
Trith hounds of cry, and hounds well woꝛthy pꝛaiſe, 
To rowze, to runne, to hunt and hale to death, 

As great a Hart as euer pet bare bꝛeath. 


This may be fen, (a Pꝛinces ſpoꝛt inderd) 

And this pour Grace ſhall fre when pleceth pou: 
So that vouchſafe, (O noble Ring) with ſperde, 
To mount on hoꝛſe, that other s may enſue, 
Until this Hart be row ʒde, and bꝛought to view, 
Then ik pou find that J haue {poke amiſſe, 
Correct me Ring: (till then) foꝛgiue me this. 


Atlterwards when all the huntimen be come together, they 
ſhall make their ſundꝛy reports, æ pꝛeſent their fewmiſhings 
vnto v Pꝛince oꝛ maſter of p game in field, one after anoth er, 
euer man rehearũng what he bath ſeene. And when p Peince 
oꝛother cheife bath hard thẽ and fence their fewmiſhings, he oꝛ 
ſher may then choſe which of the Harts he will hunt, x which 
he oꝛ the thinks moſt likelp to make him oꝛ her beſt ſpoꝛt. And 
telling his oꝛ her mind to him that harboꝛed the Hart, the ſame 

huntſman ſhal go backe fo his blemiſhes immediatly. But fo2 

the better declaration and erp2effing of all theſe thinges, J 
haue heare fet down arepoꝛt made by a huntſman toa Pꝛince 
vpon ſight of Blot, bielv, entry, poꝛts, abatures, febomiſh⸗ 
ings, and ſuch other tokens. And foꝛ the better encouraging of 
ſuch huntſmen as painfully doe rife earelp and late, to make 
their Loꝛd and (patter paſtime, 3 ſet it downe in ſuch 
termes as J can, deſiring all Maſtets of Venerie and olde 
huntſmen, to beare with my boldeneſſe in vttering of my 
fimple kuowledge. 


The 
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he report ot a Hane vpon be fight ot 
an Hart, in pride of greace. Chap. 36. 

B Cefor th: Bing, J come report to make, 

Thenhucht aus peace, fo: noble L aes fake, 
From out np hone, mpiewmeuts fick J dꝛatwe, 
guldthen pꝛeſent, on leaues, by hun cis lawe: 
And thus J ſap: mp Liege, behold and le 
An Hart or teune, J hope he harbo l eobcr. 
For you macke, jis fketwmets euery popnt, 
3 au chall thein find, long, ꝛound, and Well annopnt, 
Bnottie aun gieat, without pꝛickes oꝛ rats, 
Tho mopſtnelle Hewes, what veniſon he beares. 
Thenit che jeꝛince demaund what head he beare, 
J au were thus, with ſober words and cheare: 
Pp Liege ¥ went, this moꝛning on my queſt 
My hound did ſticke, aud ſermd to vent ſome beatt. 
J Help him ſhoꝛt, and dꝛawing after him, 
I migypt beheld the Hart was ceding trym, 
His head was high, and large in each degre, 
Well paͤu med eke, and ſeemd full ſound to be. 
Ofcolour bꝛowne, he bearcth eight and tenne, 
Ok ſtately height, and long he ſeemed then. 
His beame ſamd great, in god pꝛopoꝛtion led, 
Well burred and round, well pearled neare his head. 
He famed fayꝛe, twerne black and berrie bꝛounde 
t fenres well fed, by all the ſignes J found. 
Foꝛ when J had, well marked han with eye, 
J ſtept aſide, to watch where he would lye, 
And when à fo had wayted full an houre, 
Thathe might be, at lapꝛe and in his boure, 
A caſt about, to harbour him tull ſure. 
Mp hound (by ſent) didme thereof adure. 
Entring the thick, theſe felomets did J (py. 


5 Wich J toke vp, and blemiſhed thereby. 
In pꝛiuie pathes J walkt, and (creeping throtp) 


Adsund the Slot, of other Barts ypnom. 
hs | woth 
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Both vong and old a founvoreucrphe, +... 


Vut as io? hun 3 hope that full helxes: 


So that your Crace( by likelyhood may him kind, 
Ve harboꝛcd is accozving to my mind. 


a Then if be athe what ſlot oꝛ ticity 4 found, 


A lay the lot o view was long on ground, 
The toes were great, the iopntbones round and choꝛt, 
The ſhinne bones large, the dew⸗clawes cloſe inpoꝛt: 
Shoꝛt topnted was he, hollow foted eke, 
an Bart to hunt as any man can ike. 


Of the words and termes ofl nting which che huntſman 
oughtto vnderſtand Hen hee ſhall make his 
reports, aud when he ſhall ſpeake be- 
_ fore good mafiers of Vene- 


te Chap. 37. 


eres Hauethought god here to declare p termes 
Se GF And wozdsot Cienerp,¢ howa pong huntl⸗ 

man ſhculd ſpeake beloze the Watters of 
a a game. 3 it is conuenient se an 
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talke. But at thele dayes they take moꝛe delight inemptying 
of the bottles, than they haue regard to tber tongs. Luta 
yong buntiman chance to light in ton pany wilh citer maz 
ſters, and that they alke him hol hee calleth the o2dure ef an 
Hatt, Maindeare, Cote, oꝛ fallow deare, he ſhall an were that 
they are to be called tho fewmet, oꝛ ſewmillhings, and that al 
beats which liue otbꝛoboſe ſhall haue the fame tearm in that 
reſpeg. But in beaſts oc xauine oꝛ pꝛep, as the boꝛe, the beare, ⁊ 
ſuch like, they hall be called the Lelles. And ol Hares and cos 
ners sade axe called eave ar coe CREB 

thes 
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chaſes, as Sores, Badgers and fuch like, they are called the 
feante, oł the Otter they are called the Spꝛaynts. Afterwards 
il one aſke hum hol he won terme the fama ol an Hartoꝛ ſuch 
line, in terms of Clenerp he ſhal lay that it is called the fren of 
a Deare. As to fap: Lo here you may fee mhere a Drere hath ta- 
ben bss feed Vf Boꝛts and ĩuch like, pou ſhall fay the feeding, 
as to ſap, lo here bee bath fed, ec. Do is thece great aifference 
between the fect of pꝛexing beaſts, and the tert of a Oeare. oꝛ 
in beaſts of pzep rauine, as Beate ¢ Bae, 4C.thep are called 
trates. But the tating oꝛ tracke of a Oeate, as Wart, Bucke, 
Kaindeare, c Goat, they are called the view a the uat. Alſo 
chereis difference between the Fryth the rell. The. els are 
vderſtod the mountains, vallyes, and paſtures wich coꝛne, 
and ſuchlike · The Frythes betoken the ſpꝛings and coppyſes. 
And ika Deare doe feed abꝛoad out of the woods, vou ſhall lay 
that he fedin the Fels, otherwiſe in the Frythes. a pong hun 
ter bath allo to c onũder the difference between theſe woꝛdes, 
Napes ¢ Tronches. Fo2 by the firſt, is ment the hie and bea⸗ 
ten wayes on the outũde of a wd oꝛ foꝛreſt, and ſuch alſo ag 
lie thꝛough ſuch wavs being cõmonlyx beaten ¢ trauclled. And 
by this tuo Trench is vnderſtod euery ſmall way, not fo 
comonly vſed. And therefore! the huntſwen do ſap, the Hart 
is gone down the wap it is to bee vnderſtod that he ment the 
high beaten wap. But bohen he hath taken ſom other by⸗path 
oꝛ wapinto the umd oꝛ Foꝛreſt, then a hmtſman will ſap, hee 
is gone dolon that trench, ac. So is there alſo difference be⸗ 
tweene a Trench c a path. Foꝛ trenches as J lay, bee wayes ¥ 
walks in a wood oꝛ foꝛreſt. But paths are any plate where a 
Deare hath gone, and left view oꝛ fot epther long before oꝛ 
kreſh and new. As touching blemiſhes, they are the markes 
which ave left te know where a Deare hath gon in oꝛ out. and 
they are litle bow plaſhed oꝛ bꝛokẽ, ſo p they hang downward 
Joꝛ any thing that is hung vp, is called a ſewel. And thoſe are 
vſed moſt cõmonly to amaʒe a Dear, t to make him refuſe to 
paſſe wher they are hãged vp. Nlhẽ a hnutſman goeth to rouze 
a dear, as to vnharboꝛ a hart oꝛ ſo, he thal fap to his hoũd when 
ge caſteth him ock, T Here boy theres to hhim, to him io him. But ił it 
e were 
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were tog Boe oꝛ fuck like, he thal (peake in plural nũber ¢ 
fap, To, tot he, & c. CON? a Hart hath fed in p gels, heis cõ⸗ 
monty wet with dew, ꝛ wil not go to his lapꝛe, vntil he be dꝛi⸗ 
ed in the Hun oz other wile, ¢ then cõmonſy he lyeth downe v⸗ 
pon his belle in ſome opc place, roloeth him when herpleth. 
That place hath with vs no proper name, but only to fay; here 
Hart hath dꝛied a votesed himiſelf. The places where an hart 
2 any other Deare lieth by dap, are called layꝛes. But plying 
places of Boes ¢ uch like, ate called dennes, and ofa gor the 
kennell. Atterwards, whena huntinian commeth to make his 
repoꝛt, he ſhal fay altogether what he hath fen e found. and 
ik he iound nothing but view oꝛ ſlot, x be demanded what maz 
ner of view oꝛ ſlot it was, he thall by rehearſall tell ¢ deſcribe 
What maner ol ſlot oꝛ view it was, as to ſap, a ſhoꝛt oꝛ along 
fot, with ſuch and fuch markes. The like repoꝛt ſhall he make 
ok his ports ¢ entries:but if his hap were to haue ‘een the Hart 
02 Deare, a had leyſure fo marke him, then il he be demanded 
what maner of Deare it was, ¢ what head he beareth, he may 
auiſwer ft. it he was of ſuch, oꝛ ſuch a toate, as fallow, bꝛown, 
blacke,92 dun, and conſequently ofſuch and ſuch a body, bea⸗ 
ring a high oꝛ lowe head, actoꝛding as he hath fan. And ik the 
Deare be falle marked, as bearing fir antliers oꝛ croches on d 
one ſide, and ſeuen on theother, then hall the huntſman fayp:be 
beaveth fourteen falle marked, foꝛ p moze doth always include 
the leſſe. and if he perceiue p the Deare beare a faire high head 
big beamed, the Antliers neare ¢ cloſe to his head well (pred 
actoꝛding to the height, then may he lay, that he beareth a faire 
head, wel ſpꝛed, a wel marked in all points, a palmed, crowned 
oꝛ troche d actoꝛding as he ſawit. And like wile he may name 
hoo many it was in the top, as an Hart ot x. rit. x vi. oꝛ ſo 
foꝛth · And ik any demaund him ik he iudged by the head whe⸗ 
ther the Hart were an old Hart oꝛ not, and how he knoweth, 
he map anſwer, that he iudgeth by the burre which was great 
and well pearled, ſet clofe to the head ol the care. And alſo 
by the Antlers which were great, long, ar d near e to the bur, 
and accoꝛdingly by the tokens n 5 
; 2 N The 
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The clawes which hang behind of a Deaceoꝛ of a Goate, 
and luch like are called dꝛw⸗clawes. As to fay when pou fing 
the ſlot o2 vie w derpe, ſo as the prut of them max ber cen, be⸗ 
hold hore he hath lelt view of his dew⸗ cla wes. f abozethey 
are called the gards. J a huntſman find viewo: hot wherevp 
he iudgeth not that it is a gceatoꝛ an e Dace, he map fap 
it is likely to be of an Wart often, oꝛot n Hart ol the ek 
head. But if he lind Slot that ſæme asa great Oeare, ge map 
ſap, a hart of ten withaut any addition or woꝛds. And ik hee 
iudge hun to bee a very old deare, ee map then ay an Hart ot 
ten, and fo he was long ſince. and the geeateſt pꝛayſe that he 
can giue a Deare, ſhall bæ to fay, A great ole Matt o2Dcare, 

And of a Boꝛe, when he loꝛlanketh the Pounder, and fedeth 
alone, he Hall be called a Sangliet going ints the chird peace. 
The next peace he ſhalbe called a Sanglier of thꝛee pears old. 
The next year aſter that, he is called a Sanglier chaſeable:the 
greateſt pꝛayſe that can be giuen hun is to lap, A great Boate 
not to be refuied. Ot falle w beaſtes, the company is called a 
heard, and of blacke beaſts it is called a rout, oꝛ a Sounder. 

A Wart belloweth, a Bucke groneth oꝛ croyneth, and a woe 
bucke belleth when they gee to ent. Hart goeth ta the ap 
at none in the heatol the day to kerpe him from the fe An 
Bart bꝛecketh where he leaueth Slot oꝛ view. VAhen he lea⸗ 
peth into the water and commeth out again the ſame wap, 
then he pꝛoffereth che palle thꝛough the water, he taketh 
ſoyle, where he commeth out, you ſhall ap that he bꝛeaketh 
water. And arte. that pou ma call him an Hay: cee the 
Water. 

An Hart oꝛ a Buche is flaved, a Hare Meippen,ea For 92 
ſuch like ve mine are ranſed. an Mart and a Bucke likewiſe 
reared, rowzed, and en In mene a Fox 
vntzenneiled. Zn 10249 a 

Howto fet Relayes es. Chaf-38. „A aN 


RES muſt be fet accoading te the aon ons ¢ cotnth of 
ſpꝛings neee ihe Nuts en 
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keepe the ſtrong touerts and thickets. andin ſpꝛing time ohen 
their heads axe tender, they keepe in pong fipths ¢ copppfes , 
t in the weakeſt couerts that they can finn fo2 fear leit they 
should knocke and hurt their heads aga nſt the boughes. And 
thereloꝛe it is requiſite to let men abꝛoad which are bꝛought 
vp in hunting, and vnderſtand well their aduantages, and w 
them a god pꝛicker oꝛ huntſman on hoꝛſebacke, mounted vpõ 
a qoveurtall Which thould be habilp clad, hauing god bates 
and high, with an hoꝛne about his necke. Phe bus faith, that 
they ought to be cladde in arene when they hunt the Hart oꝛ 
Buche, in ruſſet when they hunt the Boꝛe, but that is of no 
great inpoꝛtance, ſoꝛ I remit the toloꝛs to thefantafies of me. 
Theſe hoꝛſemen Mould go guer night fo thew maſters Cham: 
ber, oꝛ i they ſerue a inte, to the maſters of the games 02 
bis Lieutenants, to know which ol them fhall kollowthe ken⸗ 
nell, x which ſhall be fo2 the Kelapes, and in Which Relapes x 
where they ſhall beſtow themſelues, and what hounds they 
ſhall lead with them, what helpes and varlets ſhall goe with 
them. And thole ofthe relapes Hall do well to haue euery mã 
à little byllet to remember the names of their Relapes:and the 
let them goe to their lodging, - ¢ get them a guide which may 
conduct them in the m sonia. Attert Wards they muſt lk that 
their hoꝛſes be well {pod and in god plight, giuing them otes 
ſuffitient: that done, they thall goe to bed that they may rife in 
the moꝛning two holpꝛes before Day. If it ber in Somer, they 
muſt water their hoꝛſes, but not in Canter, ¢ then they ſhall 
bapte them well vntill the varlets Hall bing the houndes for 
ihetcrelayes. Their guide being come, they ſhal bꝛeaketheir 
faſts altogether. and! in ſteade ol Piſtolets they ſhall haue ech 
of them a bottle full of god wine at the pomel or their ſaddles. 
And when day ſhall beginne to perpe, then mult they get on 
hoꝛſcbatke, hauing with them their guid, their velayes , and 
all their eguipage. If they would ſend a curtall to another ol 
their relapes, then ſhall they fay to one of their varlets that he 
go with one of their companions to ſuch a relay. ibe they are 
come to the plate appointed 8 they thall place 
their 
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their hounds in ſome faire place at the fote of ſome tree, foꝛbid⸗ 
ding the varlet that he vntouple the not without their know⸗ 
ledg maundement, and that he fir not from thence noz 
make any noiſe. Thẽ thal they go ther 02 foure hũdꝛeth paces 
from thence, on that five that the huͤting is oꝛdained, and hal 
hearkt il they hear any thing, oꝛ can diſcouer p Hart, fo2 ſæing 
him a far off, they thal better iudge whether he be {prt oꝛ not, 
then if they marke him whe he is hallowedoꝛ cried at. oꝛ an 
Hart whẽ he is ſpent, doth beare his head low ik he fee no man, 
ſhewing thereby how wearie heis. But when he ſeeth a man, 
he rapſeth vp his head, z maketh gꝛeat bounds, as though he 
would haue men thinke that he is ſteong ¢ ſtout. As alſo the 
hoꝛſman thal mithdꝛaw himſel fe aſide fo; another reaſon. And 
that is, becauſe the pages and they which hold hoꝛſes do cõ⸗ 
monly matze ſuch andiſe, that he ca not heare the cry. And alſo 
when the Hart doth heare noiſe, oꝛ hath the dogs in p winde, 
they will either turne backe againe, oꝛ whale aſide from p re⸗ 
lap: foꝛ which cauſe p hoꝛſemã thal hold himſell aũde to chofe 
t mark the Hart at leiſure. And it he paſle by his relaie, he thal 
marke diligently whether he ſinke oꝛ be ſpent, æ alſo whether 
he hear the hoũds in chace comming after him oꝛ not. And me 
thinks that in hũting an Hart at foꝛce, it were not beſt to caſt 
off pour relaies, vntill pou fe the bounds of the kenell which 
begane the cry. So ſhould pou fie ho hunteth belt, and allo 
the ſwikneſle ol vour houndes. But now adayes J fe ewe 
hunt the Hart as he ought to be hunted; foꝛ men giue nat their 
pounds leiſure to hunt, neither is their paling two oꝛ the p 
can hunt: foꝛ their are fo many hunters on hoꝛſeback which ca 
nether blow, hsllow, noꝛ prick perfealywhich mingle tyẽlelus 
amongſt the hounds, croſſing theme bꝛeaking their courſe, in 
ſuch ſoꝛt, that it is not poſſible they ſhould bat truly e therfoꝛe 
3 (ay that it is the hoꝛſes which hunt, z not the hounds. 4 wil 
now therefore teach the Uarlet how to foꝛlow p Relay when 
the Hart is paſt bp, Fick he muſt lead his hoũds toupledoꝛ ty⸗ 
ad vnta the tracke,¢ let them folow fo the oꝛ four paces right, 
chen let him caſt ol one „r it he take it right, then max Aan 
| - Bapte 
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couple the reſd, and ble to them. Foꝛ it he ſhould taſt off his 
Nelap a far oft, the hounds might hunt counter, which would 
be a great fault. and alo it the Mart be actempanied with any 
other Deare, then the pꝛicker on hoꝛſebacke muſt ryde full in p 
face of him, to trie it he can part them oꝛ not, andif he can part 
them, then may he vncouple the hounds vpon the vield. And if 
a pꝛickeꝛ on hoꝛſebacłe chaunte io be at telaye onthe fide of a 
poles: water, and fee the Bart make towards it, he ſhould ſut⸗ 
fer him to go to ſoyle therein his fill, and neuer blot noꝛ make 
noyſe: then then he tommeth out, he may let the arlet gor 
with the houndes vnto the plate where he came out, and vn⸗ 
couple the hounds vpon the view as befote ſayd. And he muſt 
neuer abandon them, blotuing after them to tall in apde, and 
bꝛuiũing the ground oz making markes all the way as he go⸗ 
eth, detauſe if the bounds ſhould hunt change, oꝛ featter and 
tray from tze right waves, then map they returne to the lalt 
marke, and ſo fake againe the fn ſt chace. 

Phæbus ſaith, that pou mull rate the houndes which come 
karre behind when the Hart is paſt the Kelay. But fo2 mp 
ee am of a contrary mind. 3702 as much as the hounds of 

Crxe which haue already hunted long time, do better kerpe 
thet true tracke e do not fo fone change, asthe freſh hounds 
which are netwly caſt offat the relayes.Drucitis,that if there 
be any old hounds which come behind plodding after the crye, 
then the pꝛickers on hoꝛſebacke, 9; the Uaxlets which tarrie 
dehinde, map call them after them, and lead them vefoze the 

cxpe againe. Oꝛ elie tf vou haue need of moze Kelapes, and 
that pou perteiue p Bart bendeth towards a coaſt where there 
is not much change, ¢ that he ſhould be fozced to turne backe 
again the fame wap: e alſo that there be god hounds vnow 
beloꝛe to maintain the chaſe, then may vou take vp the hinder⸗ 
moſt hounds and keep them treſh fo2 his returne:and ik perad⸗ 
uenture it happt that the pꝛicker on hoꝛſebac ke being at his re⸗ 
lap, ſhould fe an Hart of ten patie by him, and yet heare not 
the other hunt men, noꝛ their hoꝛns, the let him loke wel whe⸗ 
ther the Hart be emboſt oz not, ¢ ee 55 unds they were that 

came 
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came with him. And it he percetue that they were choice haũds 
aud ſuch as will not hunt change, then ought he to blow as 
loud as he can for other hounda, and to cal in help. And if one 
come in, then let him follow the hounds which maintained 
chace, and vncouple his bounds of relap, blowing and hallow⸗ 
ing al the way as he goeth, and blemiſhing againſt e 
lot oꝛ view ofthe Dare. 12 5 
Ahuntlman on hozlebacke chould be circumepea in thele 
things, ſoꝛ lometunes ſome krelh Deare may rowze beloze 5 
hounds vpon a ſodaine, by realon of the noyſe of the hounds 
and huntſmen, the which may be a great burt: a peraduenture 
ſhall ſeeme to ber emboſt alſo, eſpecially when Deare ate in 
pꝛide ofgreate: But ił he perceiue that the ſure hounds ok the 
kennell hunt it not, and that her heare not them come aftertn 
fullcry, then ought hee not to caſt off his relayes, but only to 
marke which way her flerth, and to blemich at the 
where he ſaw him enter, oꝛ at the lat place where her had him 
in view, to the end that if he heare the hounds at default, her 
map goe and tell them that the Hart which patted by his re⸗ 
lap, was fallow, bꝛown, oꝛ according as he ſaw him, and that 
he bare ſuchand (uch a head, t. And therebythey may iudge 
gelle whether it were the cafft Deare oꝛ not, and 
map goto ſecke him again, beginning then at 
tee blenuthes which be made vpon bis ae 
: laſt were A a 12 
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How a Hunt lan thould rowze an Hart, and caſt off 
his hounds to hm. Chap. 39. 
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V Hen the Pꝛince oꝛ 102d Which hunteth Gall haue 
heard all repozts, and that therelayes are well fet x 
placed, z that the huntimen and hounds hauc bocken their faſt 
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hunt, ſhall take his bloudhound ¢ go beloꝛe to the blemiſhings 
with his companions, and with allthe pꝛickers oꝛ hunters on 
hoꝛſebacke which hunt with the kennel, who Mould haue eue⸗ 
ry one ot them a god cudgell iu his hend, which is called a 
Hunting coodgell, 02 & Lroncheo, o moꝛe neatip a Hunting 
poale, to turne the boughs and beare them from his fate as h 
followeth the hounds in thewods 02 thickes: and this cudgell 
ſhould not be beached oꝛ pilled, vntill (uch ſeaſon as the Hart 
haue frayed his head: but when thereat bath fraped,thé map 
a huntſman beare a codgell beachewb2 pilled lalofully: being 
tome to h blemiſhes, let them alight to beholdthe Slot z ſuch 
other markes as may be take by the view oꝛ ft ol a Deare, to 
the end they may the better know whether their hounds hunt 
change oꝛ not. Then when the Ring oꝛ alter ofthe game is 
come, ¢ the hounds foꝛ the crp, all the hoꝛſemen muſt quickly 
caſt abꝛoad about p couert, to di couer p Hart wh he rowzeth 
¢ goeth out ot his hold, v they may the better know him after: 
wards by the cote, ¢ by his head. And when p huntſmã which 
harboꝛed him, ſhal fall p reſt of his tõpanions about him with 
the hounds foꝛ the cry be ſhall then go beloꝛe them ¢ rowze the 
Deare, ſoꝛ the honour is due to him:and then the reſt ſhall caſt 
of their hoũds, he call they crying, Tohim, to him, thats he, thats 
he ꝗ ſuch other woꝛds or entouragemtt. And here J will teach 
vou two ſecrets:the one is that the buntſmen ſhould not be to 
batty with their hounds at the firſt rowzing oꝛ vnharboꝛing of 
the deare, foꝛ aſmuch as their heat may perchance make them 
ouerthote hunt amiſle: the other is, that the hounds of p cry 
ſhould always come bebind the hunt man which bath harbo⸗ 
red, and behind his hound vy tha ro2e pates atthe leaſt, vntil 
he haue vnharboꝛed, fo2 feare leaſt p Hart haue troſſes ¢ dou⸗ 
bled within the thicket, ¢ they might loyle oꝛ bꝛeake the Slot, 
ſo that the bloodhound ſhould not be able to dꝛab and hunt fo 
truly as elſe he would:foꝛ oftentimes old bea en Deare, when 
thep go to lapꝛe, do vie all pollicies and ſubtilties in croffing, 
Doubling e ſuch like. And therfoꝛe il thehonnds of the cry come 
der neaxe alter p blodhound, they chalbzeake nn 
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fo p he which harboꝛed hal ſcarte make his hound to hunt it: 
and if the bloudhoũd as he dꝛaweth do chaunce to ouerſhate ¢ 
dꝛaw wꝛong oꝛ counter, then muſt the huntſman dꝛawe him 
back and fay, Backe, hacbę, ſofi, ſoft, vntillhe haue fet him right 
againe. And ik he perceiue that the hound do amend his fault x 
hunt right againe, let him kneele down bpd one knee to marke 
p Slot oꝛthe posts well a aduiſedly: and ik he perceiue that his 
hound dꝛaw right, let him clapp him on the fide z cheriſh him, 
ſaying, That my boy, thats he, thats he, To him nuaue, ꝶ let him 
blemiſh their aſwel foꝛ the that come after him, as alſo to ſhew 
them that come with the kennell that the Hart paſſed there, x 
ik the kennill be to far frõ him, he ſhould cry, Come neare, come 
neare with the hounds, o2els let him blow two notes, leauing 
blemiches both aloft ¢ by low, all the way as he goeth, that if 
his hound ouerſhate oꝛ d2ain amiſle, he may vet come back to 
his laſt blemiſh. Then it he percetue his hound do renew his 
dꝛawing, ⁊ that he Deal ſtiffe, fo that it fameth he be neare p 
Mart, he muſt hold him the ſhoꝛter ¢ choꝛter, leaſt i the Harte 
ſhould rowze fo feare a farre of, his hound (hunting vpon the 
winde) might carte him amiſſe, ſo that he ſhould not finde the 
lapꝛe. MAhereby (æ by p fovles about it) he might haue certain 
iudgement: and ik he rowze oꝛ vnharboꝛ the Deare ¢ find the 
layꝛe, let him not blow ouer haſtelp fo2 p hoũds, but onely cry. 
Looke ware, ache ware, ware, ware, and let him dꝛaw on with his 
hound vntil p Dearebe diſcried, x rightly marked before hehal⸗ 
isin. And ik he find any klewments as he dꝛaweth, let him mark 
well whether they be like fo thoſe which he ford before oꝛ not, 
I mean thoſe which he bꝛought to p aſſembly: æ pet ſomtimes 
he might ſo be deceiued, but that is not often, but onely whẽ p 
dear hath changed his feed. True it is p the fetumithina which 
a Dear maketh ouer night, be not like thoſe which he maketh 
in p moꝛning, ibe he dꝛaweth into p thicket to go to his layꝛe: 
fo2 thoſe which he maketh at his fade in night oꝛeuening, be 
flatter, ſofter, better diſgeſted, thã thoſe which be maketh ina 
moꝛning: ¢ p reaſon is becauſe he bath llept z reſted all day ww 
niaketh perfect digeſtion: ecdtrartly thoſe which he maketh in 
the: 
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the rüming, are neither ſo well diſgeſted noꝛ ſolokt. Foꝛ as 
much as all the night a Deare goeth and trauelleth to feck his 
feed hath neither had reſt noꝛ leiſute to dilgeit his fad fo wel. 
And yet they wü ber like of oem ¢ pꝛopoꝛtion, vnles thechage 
feeding ber the cauſe ob it. Oꝛik the huntſman fins the layꝛe 
of the Dear, he ſhalilay his checke oꝛ his back of his hand ops 
it to kerle if it bee warme oꝛ not. Oꝛ her may know by his hoũd 
foꝛhe will ſtrain and lappiſe, oꝛ: whunper, oꝛ fometine call 
on plainelp. all thefe fokens giue a huntünan to vnderſtand 
that the Hart is rowozed and on ft. Some Barts ber fo ſubtle 
and craſty, that when they rowze ¢ go from lheyꝛ lapꝛe, they 
coaſt round about, to ſck ſome other Dear wherby the hoũds 
which follow them, might find change to hunt. Oz elſe per⸗ 
chance they haue ſome pong Bꝛocket with them in company 
alwayes, whereby the huntſman may bee beguled. And there 
foꝛe he ſhall not blow to caſt off moꝛe hounds Whe he rowzeth 
him, but onelp cry, ware, ware, ware, come neare with the 
hounds. And let him dꝛaw after him Mill that way that her 
went fifty oꝛ thꝛeeſcoꝛe paces. And whẽ he ſhall percepue that 
the Hart pꝛepareth to floc, it her ſeem to be ſure thereof, let him 
blow fo2 the hounds, cry to them, te he, thats he, to hum, 
tohen Andlet him dꝛabw ſtill vpon theſiot oꝛ view, blowing ¢ 
hallowing vntill the hounds be come in, and beginne to take 
it right, and therewilhall hee muſt go amongſt them with his 
hound in the lyam fo encourage them, and to make them take 
it the moze hotelp. Afterwards when he feth that they are 
in kull cry, and take it right, hee may goe outof the thicke, and 
giue his haund to his boy oꝛ ſeruant, æ get vp on hoꝛſebacke, 
ker ping fill vnder the wind, e coaſting to croſſe thehoundes 
which are in chafe, to helpe them at delault ik nerde require. 
But ikit ſhould happen thatthe Hart turning counter vpon 
the hounds in the thicket, had come amongſt change, then let 
all the buntinicn menace ¢ rate thep2 hounds, and couple the 
vp again vntil they haue gone backe eyther to the lap2e,02 to 
laſt blemiſh made vpon any fict oꝛ view, and fo hunt on a⸗ 
gaine vntill they may find the Hart. oꝛ ſome beaten Deare 
Will 
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hoꝛſe backe how to chafeand hunt an Hart at force: and that 
al well by authoꝛity of gad e ancient hunters, as alſo b expe⸗ 
rience of mines wn hunting. And betauſe at theſe dayes there 
are manp men whichbear hoꝛns and bewogles, and pet cannot 
tell how fo ble them, neyther how to encourage ¢ helpe they: 
hounds there with, but rather doe hinder than further thé, haz 
uing neither ſkill no? delight to vie true mealurin blowing: z 
therewithall ſeeing that Pꝛintes ⁊ noble men take no delight 
in hunting, hauing their exes mulled w the ſcarle of woꝛldly 
wealth, and thinking thereby to make their names immoꝛ⸗ 
tall, which indeed doch orten lead them to deſtruction both of 
bod y and ſoule, and efti ex is cauſe ofthe ſhoꝛtning of theyꝛ 
hfe, which is their pꝛincipall treuſute hære on earth) ũuce a 
man ſhallhaxdly fee any ol them raigne oꝛliue ſo long as they 
did in thoſe dayes that euery foꝛreſt rung with hounds and 
hoꝛns, when plenty of flaggon bottles were carried in euer 
quarter to reſteſh them temperately Cherfoꝛe J ſhould think 
it labour loſt to ſet down theſe thinges in any perfec oꝛder, 
were it not that J haue gad hope fo fee the nobility and pooth 
of England exerciſe themſelues aſ well in that, as allo in ſon⸗ 
dꝛy other noble paſtimes of recreatior, actoꝛdingto the ſteps 
of their honourable Anceſtoꝛs and Pꝛogenitoꝛs. And therfore 
Z aduenture this trauell to ſet doume in articles and particu⸗ 
larities the ſecrets and precepts of dener as vou fee. 

Firſt then the pꝛickers and huntſmen on hoꝛſebacke muſt 
vnderſtand that thereis diuerüty betwern the fearmes and 
woꝛds which they hall vſe to Buckhounds, and the terms 
and woꝛds which they thal vſe in huntingok the Boꝛe. Foꝛ an 
hart fipeth and elo yneth himſelfe when he is ſoꝛe hunter, tru⸗ 
fing to nothing elle but vnto his heelcs, noꝛ neuer ſtandeth in 
his defence vnles her ber foꝛced: and therfore you Mall com⸗ 
fort ſuch hounds with loind and tonragious cries and noyſes 
aſwell of pour vopte as of pour hoꝛn alſo. But V hen pou hunt 
a wild Boare oꝛ any ſuch beaſt, pou Taleo the contrarp, be 
caus they are beaſts which are ſlower, and cannot fler noꝛ eloin 
themſelues from the hounds: but truſt in their tuſks ¢ defence 

and 
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and therfoꝛe in ſuch chaſes vou ſhall comfoꝛt your hounds w 
lurious terrible ſounds and nopſe, alwel or the voyce, as alſo 
of pour hoꝛn, to the end pou may make the chaſe ie endwaics 
And vou ſhould alwayes bee neare at hand, and hold in with 
your houndes,¢ make great noite leaſt the Koꝛe ſhonld hurt 
oꝛ kill them. as touching the Hart and luch other light chaſes 
da beaſts of Uenerv, the hne men on hoꝛſebacke map follom 
their pounds alwapes by the tame wapes that they law him 
paſſe ouer, and neuer ſhall nad to craſſe noꝛ coaſt ſo much fo2 
feare leaſt they ſhauld rome lome change: ano likewiſe be⸗ 
cauſe in hunting io they hall alwap es be belt able to helpe at 
delaults:and let them neuer tome nearer the hounds in crie, 
than filty oꝛ thꝛeæſtoꝛe paces e pecially at the frſt vncapling 
oꝛ at caſting of their reluie s. Foꝛ it an Hart do make doublings 
oꝛ Whale about, oꝛ croſſe bet oꝛe pour bounds, if then pou come 
in to haſtilp, vou ijall fople and mac the ſlot oꝛ view, in ſuch 
fo2t as the houndes (ould not bee able fo ſent it fo well, but 
ſhould guerſhot thechaſe, and that would mar the ſpoꝛt: but if 
the pꝛickers and hunt men on hoꝛſebacke pertepue that an 
Hart ( being ron an hawꝛe oꝛ moꝛe) make out endways before 
the hounds in chaſe, and therelwithall percepue that p bounds 
follow in fulcrie taking it right, then they map come in nea⸗ 
rer towards the hounds, e blow a rechate to their houndes fo 
comloꝛt th. Nou ſhall vnderſtand herewith that when a halt 
“files that the hounds hold in alter him, he fleeth r ficketh to 
beg uile the: withchange in ſundꝛy ſoꝛts, foꝛ he Will ſerke other 
Parts ¢Deare at lare, ⁊ rowseth them befoꝛe the houndes fo 
make them hunt change: therewithall hee will lie dat doton 
vpon his belly in ſome of their lapꝛes, and lo let the houndes 
ouerſhet him:and becaus they ſhonld haue ns ſent or him, noꝛ 
vent hun, he will truffle all his 4. fert vnder his belly and will 
blow a bꝛeath vpon p ground in ſome moiſt place: in ſuch ſoꝛt 
5 J haue ſeenthe hounds paſſe by ſuch an Hart within a pard 
of hin neuer vent him:and this ſubtlety doth nature endow 
him 105 he knoweth his bꝛeath, r his keet to giue greater ſent 
vnte 5j hounds tha al } reſt of his bady. And therfore at ſuch a 
time he wil abide p hoꝛſmẽ to ride ful bpd him, beloze he wil be 
reared 
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reaved, aud this i one ſpetiall reuſon wherloꝛe the hoꝛſemen a 
hunt lmen whauld blenuih at luch places as they tee the Hart 
enter into a thieket 02 couertio the end that it the hounds call 
to change, they may tetuinto thoſe bien iſhes, and put their 
hounds tothe right llot and view, ontil they haue ioiused oz 
lound him agune with their bloudhound, o: With ſome other 
fanch old hound ol the kennell, in the which they may afte 
themieiues. Foz old ſtaunch houndes which wul not hunt 
change, when they fee an Hart row eu beldꝛe them, they ne⸗ 
uer call on, noꝛ ace open:but it they be poung rath beundes, 
they will runne with kullcrx a lo take change. Wiherefoze in 
ſuch reſpects the buntanen on hoꝛlbacke mull haue great cone 
ſideration, a let the neuer aftic themſelus in pong honnds, vn⸗ 
leffe they fe ſome old ſtanch hounds amongſt the: and ik there 
be two pꝛickers oꝛ huntunen on hoꝛſebacke together, that one 
ſhal run to the hounds and rate them, that other ſhall hallow, 
æ call them into the place where they made the default, a there 
let them beat well with their hounds, comfozting them untill 
they map lind the Hart againe. And if heheare any old ſure 
hound bay oꝛ open, let him make in to him, and loke on the fot 
whether he hunt right oꝛ not: and il hee find that it ber right, 
let him blow with his home, and afterwardes hallt w onto 
that hound naming him, as to ſay, I bea Talbot, oꝛ Hyke a 
Bewmont, Ayke shykestobim tobim ce Dhe the other huntſmẽ 
ſhall beat in their hounds to him, and by that means they thal 
renewthe thaſe and find him againe Againe a Bart bꝛingeth 
the hounds to change in an other maner: ſoꝛ as fone as he 
percepueth that the hounds run him, and that he cannot ef: 
chew them, her will bꝛeake into one thicket after another to 
find other Deare, and rowſeth them, and heardeth himſelf wi 
them. So that he holoeth heard with them ſomtimes an houre 
oꝛ moꝛe before he will part from them, oꝛ bꝛeake heard:then it 
her kerle himſolle ſpent, he will bꝛeake heard, z fall a doubling. 
€crofling in ſome hard hie way that is much beaten, oꝛ els in 
ſome riuer 02 bꝛok the which he wil krep as long as his bꝛeath 
will ſufler him: and when he percepueth that he is far before 
the hounds he will vſe like ſubtleties as befoze to beguile thẽ, 
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lying flat vpon his belly in ſome hard wap oꝛ dꝛie plate, and 
crofiing all his foure fate vnderneath him bꝛeathung a blow⸗ 
ing againſt the groundas befoze ſaid, 02 againſt the waterif 
he haue taken p ſoyle in ſuch ſoꝛt, that of all his body vou ſhall 
fee nothiag but his noſe: and J haue ſeene diuers lye fo, vntill 
the hounds haue bene vpon them beloꝛe they wouldriſe. In 
thele caſes the huntſmen muſt haue elpeciall regarde to their 
olde ſure houndes, when they percepue a Deare to ſeeke the 
heard fo, foꝛ the olde ſure houndes will hunt leyſurely and 
fearefuilp, when the rache poung houndes will ouerſhote it. 
And thereioze neuer regard the yong houndes, but the olde 
ſtanche houndes : and truſt in the olde houndes giuing them 
leiſure, and being neare them to help and comfoꝛt them, euer⸗ 
moꝛe blemyſhing as pou perteiue and finde anp Slot oꝛ view 
ofthe Deare that is hunted. 

And ifit fo chance that the hounds be at default, oꝛ that they 
diſſeuer ¢ hunt in two oꝛ thax fundzy cõpanies, then map they 
gelle thereby that the Hart hath bꝛoken heard (rd v freſh deare 
and that the ſaid frech Beare do ſeperate themſelues alſo. And 
they mutt not the truſt to a young hound (as befo2e ſaid) how 
god fo euer he make it, but they muſt regarde which way the 
old ſtanch hounds make it, and make in to them loking bps p 
Slot, vie, o ſople. And when they haue found p right, æ pers 
teiue that the Hart hath broke heard frõ p other Deare, let the 
blemiſh there, and blow, cry, There he goeth, thats he, tbats he, 
10 him, to bim naming p hound p goeth awap with the vant⸗ 
chate, and hallo wing the reſt vnto him. Pou ſhall allo haue rez 
gard that hounds cannot ſo well make it god in the hard high 
Wapes, as in other places, becauſe thep cannot there haue fo 
perfect fent,¢p fo2 diuers caufes. oꝛ in thoſe high waies the e 
are the tracke e foting of diuers ſundꝛy forts of cattell which 
beate them continually, and bꝛeake p ground to duſt w their 
loste in ſuch ſoꝛt, that when the hounds put their noſes to the 
ground to ſent, the powder æ duit ſnuffeth vp into their noſes, 
€ marres their ſent. And againe, the vehement heat of the Sun 
Doth dꝛy vp the moiſture of the earth, ſo p the vu Wa p 
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dot 02 view of the Deare as he runneth, ¢ that is p ſent wher⸗ 
by the hounds hunt pꝛincipally, whereas vpõ the green groũd 
the Hart leaueth ſent vpon the qrafle oꝛ boughs tabere he paſ⸗ 
ſeth oꝛ toucheth with his body. Mann other reaſons there are 
to pꝛoue pin p high wapes a hound cannot haue fo god ſent as 
in other plates, the which J patie ouer foꝛ bꝛeuitꝑ. And in ſuch 
place an Hart wil ſubtuly make croues and doublings, oꝛ hold 
the lame long together to makep Hounds giue it quer: ſuch is 
“as benefit or nature to giue v danio beat onderſtading which 
wap to help himſelt, as it giurth allo vabecſtẽding to al liuing 
creatures to eſchemand avoid their contrarp, and their aduer⸗ 
ſarp, and to ſaue it ſelte by all meanes poũibie. But when the 
huntſmen thal find their hounds at detauit vpon ſuch an high 
wap, then let them loke narowly whether the Hart haue dou⸗ 
bled, oꝛ croſſed: andi they find that he haue, as to runue right 
endwapes, ¢ come backe againe ceunter vpon the fame,thé let 
them cry to their hounds to encourage the, Tobin bores. conte 
ter. To him, to him. And let them tread out p counter ſlottes in 
ſight of their hounds helping ¢ comkoꝛting the alwaies, vntill 
they haue brought the where he entred into ſomethicket oz cas 
uert, and there let them fay their bounds vntuͤl they make it 
gad vp the fives of p high waies, oꝛ thickets, aud not within 
the couerts: fo2 when they are once entred inte p couerts, they 
ſhal haue much better ſent, ¢ ſhal not fo fone auerſhote it, as 
they ſhould haue done in the high wales. Foꝛ there p graſle, ¢ 
the leaues 2 ſuch other things do Reepe the fent freſher, ¢ alfo 
the groũd being moiſter, an Hart cãnot fo fone touch it with 
his fete oꝛ body, but he hal leatue fent loꝛ the hounds sand let 
the huntſmen make blemiſhes all way as they palle, beate 
the places wel with their hounds, cõtoꝛtuꝛig and helping the p 
beſt that they can: and if any one hound calon alone, p huntl⸗ 
men muſt make in to him, and loke by the Not oꝛother tokens 
whatit ſhould bethat he huntethꝛ e ik they find ᷣ he hũteth the 
chafled Deare, they thal rechate in foꝛ the reſt of the hoũds, ¢ 
name p hound to them, as to fap Talbot ya Talbot a Talbot, ds 
befo2cfain, at hapneth oltẽtimes alſo p an Dart patieth by foz 
coleharthes 
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coleharthes 02 plate where things haue bene buried: ¢ then p 
hounds cannot haue fo god ſent, becauſe the hote fent of p fire 
ſmothꝛeth the hounds ,emakes the loꝛget the (ent of the Bart. 
In ſuch cafe p huntſmẽ map marke which way the Hart held 
head, a coaſt by the coleharthes with their houds quickly, until 
they come on the farũide thereof: there let the beat well vntill 
their hounds make it gad againe by the ſlot oꝛ other tekens,02 
by the tent which they muſt needes find in p frety aire patting 
thus by and ſtaping not. But ivan Hart bꝛeake cut beioꝛe the 
hounds into the champaigne country, æ that it be in the heate 
at the day, betivane none ¢ the ofthe clocke: then ik p hustle 
men perteiue that thew hounds beout ofbꝛeath: they muſt not 
foꝛce them much, but cõfoꝛt them p belt ᷣ they can, ¢ though 
they heare not their belt hounds tal on vpon the Slot oꝛ view 
vet it they wagge thew tailes i is inough: foꝛ ptraduenture p 
hounds are ſo ſpent with the vehement heate, y it is painfull 
to thẽ to call on, oꝛ that they be out of bꝛeath: and therefore in 
ſuch caſe the hunt imt ſhal do wel to follow afarre off without 
ouerlaying 02 ouerriding ol thé as J haue before ſaid. And it x 
hounds giue ouer æ be tyꝛed, then let the huntſmen blemiſh 
vpon the laſt Slot oꝛ view ⁊ goe with their hounds into the 
next village, where they ſhall giue them bean ¢ water, Karp 
them about them vnder ſome treroꝛ ſhade vntil p heate of 
dap be ouer, ⁊ let them ſomtimes blow to tal in their bopes oʒ 
ſeruants which follow on fate, & their other companions, as 
bout thar of p clock, they map go backe to their laſt blemiſh ⁊ 
put their hounds to the Slot oꝛ view: and ifanp oftheir vars 
lettes oꝛ Bopes had a bloudhound there, let him put his bloud 
hound to the Slot oꝛ view, and date befoꝛe the hounds with 
hun, cheriching and comloꝛting him, and neuer fearing to 
make him open in the ſtring:loꝛ the other hounds hearing him 
open, will tame in and take it right, leauing their defaults. 
Thus Hould thehuntſmen hold on beating and folle wing 
vntill they haue regard and found the Hart againe. You ſhall 
vnderſland that when a Hart is ſpent t ſoꝛe rũne, his laſt re⸗ 
kugeis to the Water which 9 call the ſoile, and he will 
commonlp 
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cõmonly therefore rather defend dowa the ſtreame, tha ſwim 
againſt it, eſpecially itthe hounds run him well. And it ſemeth 
he hath naturally this vnderſtãding, he knoweth it he ſhuld 
ſwimme againſt the ſtreame when he goeth to the foile , the 
hounds would haue greater ſent of him, than when he diſcen⸗ 
ded downe the ſtceame. Foꝛthe winde would altwapes beare 
the ſent vpon them, and alſo it were moꝛe paynelull ¢ greater 
trauell to himlelke to ſwimme againtt the ſtreame, than to 
ſwimme downe the ſtreame. Underſtand then that if a Harte 
be ſoꝛe runne, and come to a Niuer oꝛ water, he will common⸗ 
ly take it, and ſwimme in the very middeſt thereof, fo2 he will 
take as god heede as he can, to touch no boughes oꝛtwygges 
that grow vpon the fines of the Kiuer, foꝛ feare leaſt p hounds 
ſhould thereby take ſent of him. And he will ſwimme along 
the riuer loug time befoꝛe he tome out, vnleſſe he light vpon 
ſome blocke oꝛ other ſueh thing which ſtop him in the ſtreame, 
e then he is foꝛced to come out. In ſuch places the huntſmen 
mutt haue god regard to blemiſh at the place inher he firſt tone 
ſoile: let them marke there wel which way he maketh head, 
the which they may percepue either by their hoũds oꝛ by mar⸗ 
king which way he fled when he came thither. Let them make 
their hounds take the water and ſwim therein: foꝛ they may 
finde ſent vpon the bulruſhes oꝛ weeds which growe in the ri⸗ 
uer.Oꝛ otherwiſe, p huntſemen them ſelues may feck to find 
where the Hart hath foꝛſaken the ſoyle ( which huntſmen call 
bꝛeaking of the water) and there they ſhal find by the graſſe oꝛ 
hearbs which he hath bone downe before him, which way he 
maketh head. NAhẽ they find aſſuredly which way he maketh 
head, then let them call their hounds out ok the water, foꝛ feare 
leaſt they founder them with to much cold after their heate. 
And if there be thꝛee huntſmen of them to gether, let two ofthe 
get one ok the one fide of the rtuer, ⁊ another on that otherũde, 
and let the third get him before that way that the Hare hath 
made head, to ſee if hecan eſpie him ſwimming oꝛ lying in the 
water: p two huntſmen which ſhalbe on each fine of the riuer, 
ſhal beat with their hoũds each ofthe bpd his ũde, n 
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from the banks. oꝛ they thal haue better ſent rr.e2 xxx.pates 
off, than they ſhould haue at the very ũde o2 banke of 5 riuer. 
And the reaſon is, that whe the Hart commeth outst p water 
he is all wet ¢ mopled with water, which poureth downe his 
legs in ſuch abundance, that it dꝛownes the ſlot oꝛ view. But 
cõmonly he rouſeth a ſhaketh the water off him at his coming 
out therof,fo that by ÿ time he haue gone xx. oꝛ xxx. paces the 
Slot is better, ⁊ the hounds hail ſent him much better. Pe⸗ 
uertheles the huntſmen thẽſelues ſhould kerpe alwapes neare 
to the riuer:ſoꝛ ſomtimes the Hart will lye vnder the water all 
but his very noſe, as J haue befoꝛe rehearſed:oꝛ may percaſe lye 
in ſome bed of bulruſhes, oꝛ in ſome tuft of ſallowes, fo y they 
might leaue him behind them: then allone as they were paſt, 
be might go counter backe againe p ſame wap that he came. 
Foz commonly a Hart hath that crafty pollicy to ſuſter the 
hounds to ouerſhot him, ⁊ the huntſmen to paffe by him. and 
alſione as they be paſt, he wil ſteale back ¢ go toũter right back 
wards in b fame track oꝛ path p he che. This hapneth not ofté 
vnles the riuer be fullof fallotuso2 ſuch buſhes, ¢ neare vnto 
ſome foꝛreſt. But let ſome one of p huntlmen haue always an 
eye to the riuer, ⁊ let the reſt beat with their hounds xx. paces 
from the bankes, ſo let them kerpe on altogether vntill they 
find where her bꝛake water: and ik they find any blocke 02 
beam, oꝛ ſuch thing that lyech croſte ouerthwart p ſtream, let 
thé loke there tubether he haue bꝛoken water oꝛ not, fo2 vnles 
it be at ſuch a place, oꝛ at ſuch a let, a hart will keꝛpe the water 
long, efpecially when her bꝛeaketh from the houndes ouer a 
champaigne country: ſoꝛ at ſuch times they teill hold the wa⸗ 
ter as long as they can, ⁊ alſo at fuch times they truſt no lon⸗ 
ger neither in their thickets, noꝛ in their ſwiltnes, but are con⸗ 
ſtrapned to fake the ſoyle as their laſt refuge. And here 3 
thinke it not amiſle to aduertiſe pou, that an hart dꝛeadeth the 
Noꝛtherne winds, and the Southerne winds much moze tha 
he doth the Caſte ly oꝛ Meſterly winds, in ſuch ſoꝛt that ifat 
his bꝛeking out ol a couert, when he ſeeketh to bꝛeake from the 
hounds end ways ouer the champaigne, he keele either a Noꝛth⸗ 
9 3 wind 
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Wwindo2 a Southwind blow, he twill neuer runne into it, but 
turns his backe, and takes it in his taple, and this he doth fo: 
diuers reſpeds. The ficſt is, becauſe the Noꝛthwind is colde 
and ſharpe, and dueth excedingly, and the Southwind is 
hote corrupt, becauſe it cammeth under the circle ofthe fun, 
the which ouercommeth him, and lets him vp quickly by the 
vehement lweltrie heat thereof. And ik hee ſhould runne into 
any of thode two windes, it would quickly enter his thꝛoute 
When heis emboſt and heginneth to be ſpent, would dꝛie his 
thꝛoat ⁊ his long ioze, and would altarand chate him much 
with che vehement heut thereot. Alio thole winds are commis 
ly great and tenigeſtuous, and it he thouls run againſt them, 
his head and bos would be as a ſayle to hold him backe, p 
Which might much let him in his running. Againe, he know⸗ 

eth that ik he run into the wind, the hounds hall haue the 
better fent of him, and need not lo much to lay their Moles to 
the ground, but may hunt vpon the wind. Alſo he himſelkdoth 
conet alwayes both to fe and heare thehounds Which follow 
hin. And although PHY, ſapth, that all Barts do tommon⸗ 
ly run dowu the wind howſdeuer it ſit, pet haue J foundeit 
olherwileby experience:and eſpeciallpy when itbloweth from 
the ſeawards which is a moiſt wind, e then a Hart will couet 
to run againſt the wind: but doubtleſſe a Hart doth feare the 
Noꝛtherly wind and the Southwind as J hane ſaid before: 
and fo do alt other beaſts, as Spaniels oꝛ hounds, the which 
wul not hunt, fo well in thole windes, as they doe at other 
times. Alle pou (hall vnderſtand that a hart dsth foꝛloine and 
bꝛeake out before the bounds fo2 diuers reaſons, eſpecially in 
Apꝛil oꝛ May when his head is bloudy and (oft:fo2 then if he 
be hunted he dareth not hold in the thickets oꝛ couerts for 
hurting of his head: but is conſtrayned to come forth of the 
ſtrong holds, ⁊ then he bꝛeaketh ouer the champain countries 
& ſceketh to foꝛloin oꝛ ta bꝛeake from the hounds, and then be 
doubleth, croſſeth, xc. Oꝛ it map be that a hart koꝛſaketh the 
couert foꝛ an other reaſon:becauſein ths thickets he krauel⸗ 
isth maze, and beateth himſelle ſoꝛer in bearing downe the 
boughes beſoꝛe him:and cannot make way lo well bel ꝛe the 
f bounds: 
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hounds: fo2 they being much leſſer than hee, do runne with 
greater eaſe in the hollow of the woods below, and in like mas 
ner he cannot crofie noꝛ double fo well in the couert as be 
map doe in the plaine champaigne. And koꝛ thefe tauſes her 
is conſtrained as it were) to gee out eyther into the hollow 
woda, oꝛ ints the champaigne. And there let the huntſmen 
haue god regard, oꝛ a hound may much ſoner be at delault in 
the hollow wads than in the ſtrong touerts, hauing moꝛe 
ſtope to caſt about, to range further out when they are pote 
r madbꝛapned, ſo they may ouerſhot the ſlot, if the Huntl⸗ 
men be anp thing batty with them, à ouerlay them, oꝛ ouerride 
them and hunt chãge: the which they cannot lo lightly do in 
ſtrong couerts, ſoꝛ there they run dire cy vpon the fot ofthe 
Deare:and cannot caſt out neither one way noꝛ other fo rea⸗ 
dilp, foꝛ they fear euermoꝛe to leeſe the right tracke where the 
hart went. and therfore a huntſman ſhall take greater herd to 
change in the hollow hie wens than in ponger ſpꝛings: foꝛ a 
hound will foner onerſhat and hunt out in the hollows, thau 
in the ſtcong holds. Alſe in hollow hie wat s a hart doth foꝛe⸗ 
loin moꝛe, ⁊ bꝛeaketh further fromthe hounds, and hath moꝛe 
leyſure to croſte ¢ double, and to ſcek the change amongſt other 
Dear thã he hath in ſtronger touerts:alſo an hart doth foꝛloin 
oꝛ hʒeake out from the bounds loꝛ an other cauſe: that is tobe 
he feeleth himſelt ſoꝛe layed fo byß hounds, ſerth that no ſub⸗ 
tlety helpeth him, then becõmeth he amaſed e loſeth his cou⸗ 
rage, and knoweth not which way to take, but paſſeth at all 
aduenture cuer the fields, ⁊ thꝛough the villages a ſuch other 
plates. Then ſhould the Huntimen dꝛaw near to their hoũds, 
tik they perceyue them at any default, they ſhall neuer goe 
back to any ſlot oꝛ vied, but go on ſtil,a hunt loꝛwards: foꝛ a 
Deare that is {pent oꝛ ſoꝛe hunted, and that faketh to foꝛloine 
oꝛ bꝛeake from the hounds, wil neuer tarry to croſte oꝛ double 
but holdeth head onwards Mill as long as bꝛeath ferneth him, 
vnleſſe he haue ſome ſoyle in the wind, then he may chance go 
aſide to take the Soite, but els not. True it is, i if he bꝛeake 
ont into the chẽpaig n for any tauſe before mentioned, be not 
5 4 ſoꝛe 
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fore ſpent, noꝛ begin to ſiinke before the hounds, then he may 


chance to double, croſſe, and vſe other ſubtleties:but ił he bee 
ſpent, he will ſeldom vſe any lubtletie, but onelp to lie flat bpd 
his belly a while, z that not long neither. Furthermore, pou 
ſhall now vnderſtand that there is great difference in finding 
out the ſubtleties of a Deare in the Foꝛteſts oꝛ ſtrong holds, 
thoſe which he vſeth in the plain champain. Foꝛ in the ſtrong 
couerts voſt muſt caſt about neare vnto the laſt ſiot that pou 
find, ⁊ vou muſt hold in as near as pou can. Foꝛif the huntimeé 
caſt wide out in beating loꝛ it, they may chance to light vpon 
change which willtarry out your hounds to pour great diſad⸗ 
uantage. But in the champaigne you map caſt about at large 
without dꝛead of change: and that in the frelheſt a moſt com⸗ 
mobiors places where they might ſoneſt find view, and fo 
make it out, x whereas alfo the hounds may haue beſt fent. 


Joꝛ in the ſand⸗ hils and one places, a hound cannot make it 
out fo well by reaſon of the duſt and ſand which will ſtrike vp 


into his noſe, and by reaſon that the ſunne doth foner dꝛie vp 
the moyſture from the ground in thoſe places. Again, becauſe 
in ſuch heathy places ¢ barren grounds, there is neither graſſe 
noꝛ an thing whereon the Deare may leaue ſent fo well: and 
that is the cauſe that huntſmen may call about in the moſt 
connentent moiſt places, and in the freſh vnder ſome buſh oꝛ 
ſhade where the earth is not fo much dꝛied and parched w the 
Sunne: and ik they cannot make it out at the firſt caſting a⸗ 
bout, they may then caſt about the ſecond time a larger com⸗ 
paſſe: and it by that meanes they make it not out, then may 
they pꝛeſume that he is vuthin that compaſĩe a pꝛecinct which 
they haue fo caſt about, oꝛ elſe that the Hart hath made ſome 
eroſſing oꝛ ſome doubling, oꝛ ved ſome ſubtletp:then let them 
leade backe their bounds to the plase where they fick fel at de⸗ 
fault, and put theyꝛ bounds to it vpon the flo C, 02 where the 


earth is bꝛoken as they went befoꝛe, and let them beat it well 


with their hounds, ſpeaking to them and cheriſhing them all 
that they ca deuiſe, alwel with their voice as with their hoꝛns: 
and let them loke well to the ground to helpe their * 
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i And: it (hal not be pofiible( thus doing) but that you thal rouse 
the Deare againe within the circuit aud compalle that you had 
earſt caſt about: and at the leaſt if pou doe not, you ſhall pet 
find where he is gons on, e fo make it out, vnlelle the extremi⸗ 
ty of the heat do altogether mar pour hounds hunting. Fur ⸗ 
thermoꝛe pou ſhal remember, that when an hart bꝛeaketh out 
from the hounds, by the two fürſt places where you ſtay vpon 
any crolling oꝛ doubling that he bath made, you ſhall perceiue 
all the ſubtleties and pollicies which hee will vſe all that day 
after. Foꝛ it his two firkt doublings oꝛ other ſubtleties be in 
an hie wap, oꝛ in a water, thenall the reff that he will vſe, all 
the day alter will be in the ſame maner. And then let the 
huntſmen marke well on which hand hee turneth when her 
partethj:foꝛ on which hand ſoeuer he turne the two firſt times, 
on the fame hand he will turne (at his parting) all the day al⸗ 
ter, whether it be on the right hand oꝛ on the lelt hand: And 
thereſoꝛe remember euer when pou come at any default, ts 
beat ftrſt on that hand which her tank at the two firſt ockaults. 
Alſo an Hart doth oftentimes vſe great pollicies in the pathes 
within the great mds and ſtrong couerts, o elſe will follower 
ſuch a path vntill he come to the gutſide ol the wod, as though 
her would come out into the plapae, and will immedi⸗ 
ately fall to double ¢ croſſe, returning flat counter, ſomtimes 
two boio⸗ſhot together: then the Huntſmen to mcke it out at 
ſuch a default, muſt take god hed that their hounds take not 
the counter becauſe the Hart is fled backe wards thecewith fo 
far:and alſo they ſhal find the fot oꝛ view oꝛ at leaſt the foiles 
of the view) frecher in the couertthan they ſhould doe abꝛoade 
in the ſteld, the which map carrie them far backe vpon the coũ⸗ 
ter. Mhereloꝛe at ſuch delaults the Hunt ſmen ſhalnot be to 
haſtp withtheir hounds, but rather giue them leypfure, ¢ let 
thẽ hunt in dꝛead, ædoubt vntil they haue made it out perfects 
ly, Alſo chere be ſome Harts which when they rife out ok their 
lapꝛes will halt, oꝛ fall down vpon their belly before the 
huntſmen, and ſeemie ko recle and rople befoꝛe tho hounds, as 
i they were ſgent ¢ ſoꝛe hunted not long beloꝛe: by ſuch ſub⸗ 
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tivfics pou map iudge eauly that they are oldebeaten Deare, 
¢ Well bꝛeathed, 2 will ſtand long vp before pour. hounds, tru⸗ 

king much in their force ¢ ſwiltnes:loꝛ ahuntſman map caf, 
Ly know when a hart is ſpent in vꝛed, and when he beginneth 
fo linke, and wil nol long hold vp, by diuers tokens. Firſt, ik 


he neitger regard, heave no? fre ang man, oꝛ anything before? 


him when the bounds run him :ꝛoꝛ it he beare his head low, 
putting his noſe down to the gesund, ¢ rette oꝛ folter with his 
legges, ſhewing how feeble he is indeed, oꝛ ik hee eſpie a man 


before him, he ragſeth vp his head, and maketh great bounds 


and leaps on hie, as though hre were luſty and frech (as J 
haue ſaid herelooꝛe) but luch felis will not laſt long: foꝛ whẽ 
he is a littie pak by, he luill ſtreteh out his necke againe and 
holo down his head, and wil rele and wallow as befoze fain. 
On elſe litkewiſe you may know when a Deare is ſpent, it his 


mouth and thꝛoat be blacke and die without any froth oꝛ 


fome vpon it, and his tongue hanging out: like wiſe by his dot 
oꝛ view where pou find it, foꝛ oltentimes her will cloſe his 
clawes together, as if he went at leyſure, and ſtraight wap a⸗ 
gain will open them, and ſtray them wide, making great gli⸗ 
dings, and hitting his dew⸗clawes vpon the ground, 02 his 
ſhanke⸗bones ſometim ec, and wil commonly lollow the bea⸗ 
ten pathes and wapyes, and neuer double noꝛcroſſe but very 


little. And ik he come to a hedge oꝛ a ditch, he will goe all a⸗ 


longſt to ſeeke ſome bꝛacke oꝛ beaten leape, becauſe he hath 
not loꝛce to leape it roundly of himſelfe. By all theſe tokens 
you may know when a Deare is ſpent and ready to fal. Thus 
will J end this Chapter, pꝛaping al expert huntſmen and mae 
ſbers of Uenerp to hold ine excuſed, if haue ouer⸗ſkipped, oꝛ 
{ett out any thing meet to be fet down, foꝛaſmuch as it is hard 
fo2 any man to {et down fo weil in wꝛiting, as he might put it 
in execution. But alwapes remember that the Art it ſelte res 


guireth great ſkill, wit, and pollicy in a Huntſman: and that 
he gouerne himſelle aceoꝛding to the variety of occaſions, and 


according tothe pꝛeſumplions that he ſhall ice in the Deares 
Wiles and ſubtleties:therewithall that he haue reſpec to the 
Sabres 
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godneſſo 02 imperkection ofthe hounds, and ko the croſtings 
and doublin gs of the Deare together with the places where 
the lame de made. And thereupon he map make his ring, x 
caſt about uttle oꝛ much. accoꝛding to the commoditie of the 
place, tin and ſeaſon. oz Hounds will moꝛeouer ſhote in 
the beat, and in the time that there is moſt ſent vpon the 
healbes dowels, and gralle, than at any other ſeaſon of the 
veare. And therefore at ſuch times and places, vou ſhall do 
well ta caſt abaut a greater compaffe oꝛ circuit, and oftner als 
fo, eck ing moiſt and freſh places fo2the better ſent and aduã⸗ 
tage ot the hounds. Thus doing, vou haue verp euill lucke if 
vou lea Hart by default: o that pou will take patnes, and 
giue not ouer for alittle diſcomloꝛt. Pea, When vou are ouer⸗ 

taken with the night, oꝛ that pour hounds are ſurbayted 

and wearie, pet a god Hunt l man ſhould not there⸗ 

at be abaſhed, noꝛ diſcomfoꝛted, but blemilh 
vpon the laſt ſlot oꝛ view, and to 
hun againe in the 
Mozning. 
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How io kill an Hatt when he is at bay, and hat 
is thentobe done. Chap. 41. 
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VV ngorous to go in to him 
and eſpecially in rutfing time. Foꝛ at that time their 
heads are venomaus t moſt perillous ther bpon came this 
2ouerbe. 
If thou be hurt with Hart,:t brings thee tothy Beare, 

But Barbors hand wil bores hurt heal,therof thau needſt not fear, 
The which hath not been fats foꝛ nothing, as hath been pꝛoued 
bymanp exatnples. Foꝛ we read of an Enperoꝛ named B=, 
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which had ouercome his enemies in many battels, x had done 
great deedes of Chiualrie in his Coũtry,⁊ was yet neuertheles 
llapne with an Hart in bꝛeaking ol a Bap. Bchold gentle 
Reader the vnconſtancie of variable foꝛtune. A Peince which 
had done fo many dedes of pꝛowelle amõgſt men: which had 
both comfoꝛted his friends, x diſtomfoꝛted his enemies: which 
had peaceably defended his people, and couragiouſſp allaulted 
ſuch as ſought to ſubvert his dominion, was at the laſt in the 
pꝛide of his pleaſure, in the purſuite of his paſtime, and in the 
vnexpected day ol his de llenie, vaquiſhed, laine , e goꝛed with 
the hoꝛnes of a bꝛute Beaſt: pea (that moꝛe is) by a fearefull 
beatt, ¢ ſuch an one as durſt not many days noꝛ houres beloꝛe 
haue beheld the es untenãce of p weakeſt ma in his Kkingdome: 
A Beaſt that ſledde from him ¢ a beaſt whome he conſtrained 
lin his own defence) to do this veteſtable murder. This ex⸗ 
ample may ſerue as a microꝛ to al Bꝛinces and Poteſtates, ve 
and generally to all eſtates, that they bꝛidle their mindes from 

2ofertng of vndeſerued iniuries, and do not conſtrapne the 
ſimple ſakeles man to ſtand in his oßon defence noꝛ to do (like 
the woꝛme)turne againe when it is troden on. J would not 
haue my woꝛds weeſted to this conſtruction, that it were vn⸗ 
lawfull to kill a Deare oꝛ ſuch beaſts of venerie: fo2 fo ſhould 
J both ſpeak againſt the purpoſe which J haue taken in hand, 
and againe J chould ſœme to argue againſt Gods oꝛdinances, 
ſince it ſemeth that ſuch beaſtes haue beene created to pᷣ bie of 
man ¢ foꝛ his recreation: but as by all Fables ſome god mo⸗ 
ralitie map be gathered, ſo by all Hiſtoꝛies and examples, ſome 
god allegoꝛie and compariſon map be made. And to returne to 
the matter, 4 might recite manp other ſtoꝛies ¢ examples, but 
this may ſuffize to admoniſh al Huntſmen that they go wiſely 
and warilp to a Hart when he is at Bap: as hereafter J will 
moꝛe largely declare. Bou ſhal vnderſtand then, that there are 
Wayes in the water and Bayes on the lande, and if an Harte 
be ina dæepe water, where the Huntſman cannot tome at him, 
the belt thing that he can do, halbe to couple vp his haundes, 
and that io2 many cauſes: fog it they ſhoulde long conlinue in 
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fhe water, it would put them in great danger fo founder and 
martethem, oꝛit p water be b cab a derpe, they nught chaunce 
(thꝛougheagernell of then gaune) to olor. toꝛ a hart which 
is ſpent, will not wulinglx leaue a great mater, when he ſeeth 
the houndes and hunt men come in te him, but will winmme 
vp and dolune in the nuddek of the ſtreame, and neuer come 
neare the bankes. And there loꝛe I fay the hunteſman Hal da 
wel to take by his hounds, ¢ to ſtand clole vpona cleare wind 
vntill the Hart may tome gut ot his owne fre will, the which 
peraduenture he bail quickly do, when he heareth r longer 
noiſe after him. and il x huntleman ſtand cloſe ¢ bpon a cleare 
wind, he map chaunce to haue a blowe at hum with his ſwoꝛde 
as he comneth out. But it he kaile chereol, hat the Hart be 
onte paſt hin:, let him ut er him fo patie tac inough beioꝛe he 
vncouple his bois, fo2 it a Hact heran ſodaine noi come 
ming after him he may chance to return vnto 5 ſople. Eutit᷑ 
he pertetue that the Hart will not cowie out eite waler, then 
let him get aboate, oꝛ it he can win me, let him but ofkhis 
clothes, and iwim to hum with a dagger ready dꝛawne to kill 
him, and pet let him well beware how he allaple him, vnlelie 
the water be very derpe. Foꝛ ik it be fo ſhallowe that an 
Hart may ſtand vpon the bottome, he may chaunte to sine p 
huntleman a ſhꝛewde blowe, if he take not herdeat the Grit en⸗ 
counter: mary where it is derpe he hath leaſt fore. It hath 
bene my happe oftentimes to kill in this ſoꝛt very greate 
Barts, ⁊ that in ſight and pꝛeſence ol diuers witneſſes, and al⸗ 
terwardes J haue guidedtheir deade bodpes to the banke 
ſwimming. As touching the bay onthe land, ifthe Hart be 
frayed andburniſhed, then the huutſman ought well to regard 
and conſider the place. Foꝛ it it be in a plaine and open place 
where there is no wod no} couert, it is daungerous and hard 
to come in to him: but it it be by an hedge fide , oꝛ in a ſtrong 
thicke oꝛqueach, then whiles p Hart doth ſtare and loke vp⸗ 
on the hounds, the Huntſman map comecouertly amongſt p 
buſhes behind him, and fo may eafilp kill him: and ik the 
Part turne head vpon him, let him runne behind ſome tree, 
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oꝛ cauer him ſelte in the thicke quickly. oꝛ lhake fome bou ghe 
rudelyand bopſteroully beloꝛe hun. D2 elle when pou ſer an 
Hart at Bap, take bp the hounds, ¢ when the wart turneth 
head to fie, galloppe roundly in, and befo2e he haue lepſure 
to turne vpon vu, it is a thing calle ꝓnough to kill hun with 
vour ſwoꝛd. | 


Howe to breake vp an Harte after the 
French manner, and to rewarde 
tue houndes. Chap 42. 


Wie the Hart is killed, then all the hun tſmen which 
be at the tall ol him, ſhallblowe a mote, and whoupe 
alſo a dead mote, to the end that the reit of the companies with 
all the houndes may come in. Being allembled, and p Linge 
oꝛ chiete hunter come alſo, they ſhall bꝛing the houndes to the 
Deare, and let them all to byte and tearehim about the necke, 
then couple them vp vntil their reward be pꝛepared. Then the 
cheife hunte ſhall take his knife, and cut ofthe Deares right 
fonte beloꝛe, and pꝛeſent it to the Bing as pou fyall ſeꝛ it hereat⸗ 
ter. And beloꝛe they pꝛoceæ de anp further, thep mutt cut down 
god oe of arene bꝛanches and boughes, and ſtrewe them 
vpon the ground. Then ſhall they lay the Hart thervpon, lap⸗ 
ing him vpon his backe, with his foure fete vpwa des, ¢ his 
head vader his two ſhoulders , as pou may likebwiſe {ve here⸗ 
alter. 

That being done, then pꝛeſently make a little foꝛke with 
one tyne longer then an other vppon the which forke pou 
map hang all the daintie moꝛſelles vihich appertayne to the 
Binge oꝛchiele perſonage on keild. And beroꝛe that you goea⸗ 
bout to takeot᷑ his ſkinne, the fick thing muſt be taken rom 
him, are his Tones which hunters call his doulcettes, x hang 
them on the foꝛke by a little or their ſkinne: then let then bes 
gin to take off his! kinne in this manner. 

Fi you muſt beginne to fit it at the thꝛote, and fo all 
along his bellp , vnto the place where pou toke awape his 
doulcets, 
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doultets, then take him by the right tote befoze,and cut p ſkin 
round about vnderneath the iaynt ofthe dewelawes, and then 
flit it from thence vnto the toppe of his bꝛeſt, and do aſmuch to 
the other foꝛelegge:then flit and cut the ſkinne in like maner of 
the hinder legges vnto the toppe ot the hanch, leauing at the 
place where pou take away the doulcets: then begin at enerp 
legge, one after another to take of the fkinne:¢ when pou come 
at his ſides vou muſt let cleaue to the ikinne , a thinne kind of 
redde fleſh which hunters tall the apparel of an art, p which 
groweth aboue the vonilon and betwerne it and the fhinne on 
both ſids of his bodie. Thus when theikin is cleane taken off 
ſauing onelx at the head, eares, ſkut, ¢ the Tewell at al which 
places the ſkin muſt Mil haue hold) befoze you go about to do 
anp moꝛe, the cheife Buntiman muff call foꝛ a bolle of wine, 
and dꝛinke a god harty dꝛaught: foꝛit he ſhould bꝛeake vp the 
Dear before he dꝛinke, the Cention would ſtinck and putriñie. 
Vou ſhall alſo pꝛeſent beſoꝛe the Ring oꝛ chetie perſonage in 
field, ſome fine fauce made with wine and ſpices in a faire diſh 
vpon a chatindiſhe à coles, tothe end that as he oꝛ the doth 
behold the huntſman bꝛeaking vp of the Dear, they map take 
their pleafure of the ſwrete deinty moꝛſels, and dꝛeſie lome of 
them on the coles making them Carbonadies, and eating the 
with their ſauce, reioycing and recreating then noblemindes 
with reherſall which hound hunted beſt, and which huntſman 
hunted moſte itkea wodman: calling thepꝛ bef fauoured 
hounds and huntſmen befo2e them, and rewarding them fa⸗ 
noꝛably, as hathbyn the cuſtome ok all noble perſonages to do. 
Then ſhall the huntſman take his knife in hande againe and 
bꝛeake vp the deare in this ſoꝛte: ſpꝛeading theſkinne on both 
fines vpon the arene leaues ſtrewed fo2 that purpoſe. Firſt he 
ſhall take out the tongue, and put it vpon the Foꝛke, fo2it aps 
pertaineth to the Ring, oꝛ to the cheife perſonage: likewiſe two 
knottes oꝛ nuttes which are to be taken betwene the neck and 
the ſhoulders, and two others which are in the fluks of the 
Deare, and are called flankards, and hang thé opi the Noꝛke: 
this being done, he ſhall firſt take out the right ſhoulder 15 
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his ſhoulder knife, the whichpertaineth to p buntanan which 
harboꝛed him. Then next that oti er ſhoulder pertaineth to the 
reſt ot the huntlmen. Then muſt he take thebatket lone ars 
the flappes Which hang with it vnto the necke, and that per⸗ 
tameth allo to hun that harboꝛed and ic wzedhim Then hall 
he make his arbeur and fake out the paunch, and cut eff the 
Deares pifeil which is medicinable. atterwards he ſhall take 
the wert pudding (Which ts the fat gut that goeth to p Dears 
Teinell) and the vppermoſt gut next the ſtomacke, and turne 
and clenze them both v hiles they be hote, and put them on the 
foꝛke, foe they appertaine to the beſt perlonege. 

Al theſe being dene, pou {yall take the Barts heart, and 
fit it in funder, taking out a bone whichis therein, and rale 
the Pombles from his filets, and belwernhis benches, and 
ſew vp the midꝛiſſe between the bloutboulke and the ſides, ea⸗ 
umg the Nauens moꝛſcll (which is the griſſell at the ſpone ol 
the bꝛiſket) and giue two gaſhes on each fide of the bꝛiſket, to 
ſhewe the godneſſe of the ſleſh. And you ſhall take from the 
Mombles th knots oꝛ nuts, which are betwerne them and 
the ſides, and ate called (que and quatre, Thoſe pertaine ta 
the cheife hunteſman; the Pombles, hanches, and tender⸗ 
lings ( which are the fofttoppes of his hoꝛnes When they are 
in bloud) doe pertaine to the Bing oꝛ chiefe perſonage. The 

necke and the Chyne being taken from the ſides, reſerue 
the acs foꝛ the ing. the necke fo2 the Warlet of tze 
kennell, and thechyne fo2 the Uarlet 7 
that kapes the tloud- 
hound. 
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Ho to reward the hounds, and brit the bleud 
hound, Chap. 43. 
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He hounds ſhall be rewarded in this manner. Fir, let 

the bloud⸗hounds be pꝛeſent when pou bꝛeake up the 
Deare, that they map fe him bꝛoken vp, and let them ber 
tyed oꝛ made faſt to ſome tie oꝛ bough, ſo farte one from ano⸗ 
ther that they fight not. Then the huntſman which harboꝛedð 
Mart, ſhall take the cabaging ofthe head, the heart of the 
Deare to reward his bloud⸗ hound ll, 102 p honoꝛ percaineth 
to 
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to him:when he bath done, he hall deliuer it to the reſt, that 
they may like wiſe reward theirs:that done, they thall it down 
and deinke, whiles the Uarlets of the kennell prepare the res 
wards for their heunds, and that may be made in two ſoꝛts. 
Firſt, ſome vſe um mediatelp aſſone as the Bart is dead, (the 
huntſmen hauing blowne to allemble the reſt vnto his fall) to 
alight from their hoꝛſeg, and take eff the Deare thin from his 
necke whileſt it is hote, and when they haue well l(kotched it 

with their wod⸗kniues, that the hounds may the moꝛe eaſily 

teare off the lleſh, they rewarded the bounds with that and the 

bꝛaines all hote and bleꝛding: and ſurely thole rewardes are 

much better than others which are giuen alterwards cold whe 

they come home, and will much better fleſh and encourage the 
hounds. But the rewards which are made at home (Which 

are called cold rewards) are thus giuen. The varlets of the 

kennell take bꝛead, and cut it into gobbets into a pan, cutting 

cheeſe like wiſe in gobbets withit: then take they p bloud of the 

Deare, and ſpꝛinkle it vppon the bꝛead and cherſe, vntill the 

bꝛead and cherſe be all bloudy: and then they take a great bolle 

ok warme milke, and ningle it altogether. Afterwards they 

ſhall ſpꝛead the kin vppon the ground in ſome faire place, and 
put out this reſward vpon it. Remember that you let it not as 
bide long in the pan, koꝛ then the milke will turne r be ſowꝛe. 
Mhenit is thus pꝛepared, put the cabaging of the head in the 
middeſt among it, and haue a payle oꝛ tub ot᷑ freſh water in 
a readineſſe neareto the reward, to let pour hounds lappe in 
when they are rewarded. Then pou ſhall ſet the head vpon a 
caffe ( which mut be ſmoth e cleane loꝛ hurting of p hounds) 
and let one of the Narlets carry it an hundꝛed paces from pou. 
Then the Pꝛince oꝛ chiele ſhall begin to blowe and hallow fo2 
khe hounds, betauſe that honoꝛ with allothers appertaine vn⸗ 
to the Mꝛinte oꝛ chiefe perſonage. And ik he oꝛ cher cannot oz 
will not do it themſelues, let them appoint who ſhall doe it as 
fo2 their honoꝛ. Afterwards all the hunt men ſhall take their 

hoꝛnes and blow, and hallow to the hounds to reiopce them. 
In this meane while the Carlet of the kennell hall ſtand at 
5 ty aie the 
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the reward with twa wands (in each handone) to kepe the 
hounds backe ontill they beall come about him. And when 
they area lbaping and calling on aut him, let him ſtand tc 
the reward, and ucker the haunds to eate it. And when they 
haue aluio eaten it vo, let hun which holdeth the Deares 
head, hallo w and cry, Heere ag ate boyes, Heere agataey ham, 
ham, &. Then the Uarlets of the keanell which tand aout 
the reward, muſt tate away the hounds, and make them goe 
to him that hailoweth. Then he (hail thew. them the head of 
the Deare, likting it vp and downe beſoꝛe them to make them 
bay it: and when he bath dꝛawne them all about hun baping, 
he ſhall caſt down the 1 a nongſt them that they map fake 
their pleaſure thereon. Thea ſhall he lead them backe againe 
to the ſkinne, and turne tbe fkunte Spon them being cold) and 
then kennell them vp. Conũder that it pall be beit to kennell 
them inunediatly, fo2 elie it they hould runne about and tra⸗ 
uell, it would make them ca vp their reward againe. The re⸗ 
ward being thus giuen and fiaiched the Uarlet and og rell. 
map go to dꝛinke. 


An aqduertiſement by the Tran atour, of he- 


Englifh mannet, in breaking vp of 
the Bite 


N deſcribing this oꝛder hon tobꝛeake vy a Desre, 4 haue 
obſerued the duetp of a kaithtuli Tranſlatdur, nothing at all 
changing the words or mine Authaur, but ſuckering him fa 
pꝛocerd in the Frenchmaäner. But becauſe J findit dickerenit 
krom our oꝛder in (oui points, therefare haue thaughe aad 
here to fet downe ſuch obſeruations ot difference as 3 haue no⸗ 
ted therein, leaſt the reader might be dꝛawne in opinion, that 
the errour proceeded only in mp dekault. 

Fick, where hee appointeth the Deares fote to be cut otf, 
we? ta be pꝛeſented to the Ging az * „ OWE oꝛder is, 
that. 
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in this maner. The deare being layd vpon his backe, h Pꝛinte⸗ 
chiele, oꝛ ſuch as thep ſhall appoint, comes to it. And p chieſe 
huntſmanſknerling if it be to a Pinte) doth hold the Deare by 
the loꝛe te, whiles the Pence oꝛchiefe, cut a flit dꝛawn alõgſt 
the bꝛyſket ofthe deare, lomewhat lower than the vꝛyſket to⸗ 
wards the belly. This is done to fe the godneſſe ofthe fleſh, z 
he we thicke it is. 

This being done, we ble to cut off Deares head. and that 
is commonly done allo by the chiele perſonage. 3fo2thep take 
delight to cut off his head with their wodknyues, ſkapneg, 02 
( woꝛds, to trpe their edge, and the godneſſe oꝛ ſtrength of their 
arme. Ikit be cut ot to reward the hounds withall, then the 
whole necke (oꝛ very neare ) is cut oF withit:otherwiſe it is cut 
off neareto the head. And then the head is tabaged which is to 
fap)itis cut cloſe by p hoꝛnes thꝛough p bꝛaine pan, vntil you 
tome vnderneath the eyes, ether it is cut off. The piece bohich 
is cut from the hoꝛnes (together with p bꝛaines are to reward 
the hounds. That other piece is to naple vp the hoꝛnes by, fora 
memoꝛiall, it he were a great Deare of head 

As foꝛ p deintp moꝛſels which mine Authoꝛ ſpeaketh ot foꝛ 
Pꝛinces, our vſe( as farre as euer J touldſc) is to take pᷣ caule, 
the tong, the eares, the donlcets, the tenderlings (ik his head be 
tender) and the l werte gut, which ſome eall the Anchpinne, in a 
faire handkercher altagether, foꝛ the Peince oz chiefe. 

It muſt be remembꝛed which he leaueth out) that p fete be 
all to ure lefton. The hinder fxte mutt be to laſten ( oꝛ hardle ag 
ſome hunters call it) the hanches to the ũdes, and the two foze⸗ 
keete are left to hang vp the ſhoulders b. 

We vſe ſome ceremonie in taking out the ſhoulder. Foꝛ ſirſt 
he Which taketh it out, cuts p thinne (kin of the lleſh ( whẽ the 
Deares ſkinneis takẽ oſt)round about the legge, a little aboue 
the elbowe ioynt. And there he raſeth out the ſinew oꝛ muſcle 
with his knife, z putteth his fozefingcr of his left hand, thꝛough 
onder the ſayd muſcle to holde the legge by . Afafterwards he 
touch the ſhoulder oꝛ any part of p legge, wich any other thing 
than his knife, vntilde haue tatzen it out, itis a pera 
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„5 le a 
\ jas is thought to be no handſome wodman. Then with his 
ſmoulder knife he cuts an hole betweene the legge and the bꝛil⸗ 
kkt, and there puts in his knile, andloſeneth the ſhoulder from 
the ſide, going about with his knile, neare to the outüde ofthe 
zin, vntill he haue quite teken out the ſhoulder, and pet left 
the gkinne ofthe fide fayꝛe and whole. And it he doe it not at 


= thax boutes, it is alia a tozfepture. 


Nie vle not to take away the bifket kone; as far as euer 3 


tt.ttj;uld fer, butcleane the ſides one from another, direaly frome 
ee aſſay, vnto the thꝛoat. Chere is a litle griſtle which 


Aàttuſtomed to it, that the would neuer faple to croake 
flöozit, all the while you were in breaking bf pokthes Dea nd 
jusuld nat depart vntill he hadit. Furth e we bfe not to 
danke the heart frem the nombles, but account it a pꝛincipall . 

part thereof. And about the winding vp of the nombles, there — 
{salto fomearteta be thetnen Hutbyalllikelyhao, the they vig 


pon the ſpone ol the bꝛiſtet, which we cal the rauens bone. 
. Lerne it is caſt vp to the Crowes oꝛ Rauens which attend 


hunters. And J haue ſcene in ſome places,: a Rauen ſo went t 


it notin France as we do. 
Allo J cannot perteiue by mine Authoꝛs Wosdes that thep 


make any Arbour, which if they doe not, they max thaunce to 

bꝛeake bp their Deare but homely ſometimes. Butif they cut 

~ Salway theb2ifket bone, then is the leſſe reguiũite, betauſe thep 

N mer amen the wealo d, andcanuaꝝ it alnay ealilp. Me Ble 
to reward our bounds with the paunch, beingemptied irt. 


Thele thinges of my felfe J haue thought god 
to adde, Defiting the reader ts take them 
eee 
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The wotull words of the Hart to the Hunter. 
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Inte 3 in dæꝛpeſt dead, do pals my felfeto an, 
And ſtand full ſtill between his legs, which earſt full wildlp ran: 
Since J to him appeale, when hounds purſue me ſoꝛe, 

As who ſhould fay ( Vom ſaue me man, fir elfe I may no more.) 
Thy doſt thou then (o Man) (oh Humer me purſue, 

With cry a hounds, with blaſt of hoꝛne, wich hallom, and with hue 
Oꝛ toby doeſt thou deuiſe, ſuch nets and inſtruments, 

Sach toyles ¢ tapes, as hunters ble, ta bꝛing me to their bents⸗ 

Since 
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Since J (as earſt was (ayo) do fo with humble cheare, 
Vold downe my head (as who ſhould ſap, % Aan f yeeld me here.) 
hy art thou not content, (oh murdeing cruell mind) 
Thy felie alone to hunt mie fo, which art my foe by kynd. f 
But that thou muſt inſtruct, with woꝛds in skilkullwzitte, 
All other men to hunt me eke? O wicked wilpe witte. 
Thou here haſt (et to Hew, within this buſie boke, 
Aloking Olafie ol leſſons lewde, wherein all hunts may lake: 
And (o whyles wold doth laſt, they may be taught ta bꝛing, 
The harmelelle Hart vnto his bane, with many a wilye thing. 
Is it becauſe thy mind, doth (eke thereby ſome gaines: 
Canſt thou in death take (uch delight? beds pleaſure ſa in painese 
Oh cruell be conent, to take in worth my teares, 
Wibich groin to gumme, and fall from me: content thee with mp haires, 
Content thee with my hoꝛnes, which every yere J mew, 
Dince all theſe thee make medicine ſome ſickneſle to eichew. 
My teares congeald to gumme, by peeces from mefall, 
And ther pꝛeſerue from Peſtilence, in Pomanderoꝛ Ball. 2 
Such wholeſome teaxes ſhedde J, when thou purleweſt me fo, 
Thau (not content) doeſt ſeæeke my death, and then thou getſt no moe 
My haire i is medicine burnt, all venomous woꝛmes to kill, 
The Snake her ſelle will palothereto, ſuch was my makers will 
My hoꝛnes (which ape renew) as many medicines male 
As there be Troches on their toppes, and all (Aan foꝛ thy ſake. 
As fick they heale the head, from turtung ol the bꝛaine, 
A dꝛamme thereof in powder dꝛunke, doth quickly eaſe the paine: Me 
Thepskinne a kybed bale, they fret an.anquaypleoft, 
Loe thus J ſkippe from toppe to toe, pet neither ſcoꝛue noꝛſkofſe. 
They comfort ſeuers faint, and lingring long diſeaſe, 
Diſtilld when they be tender buds, they ſundꝛy grieles appeaſe: 
They matter and coꝛrea, both humoꝛs, hote and colde, 
Which ſtriue to conquer bloud: and bꝛiede diſeaſes manpfold. 
They bꝛing downe womens termes, and ſtop them to, foꝛ nde, 
They keepe the meane twee beth ertreames,¢ ſerue both turnes indeed: 
They tleatethe dimmy light, they kill both webbe and pinne, 
Bice: fonc reſtoze the milt.o2 ſpleene, which putrifies within. 
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They eale an aking Toth, they bꝛeake the rumbling nina, |” 7 
Tulhich gripes the wombe with coluques panges, ſuch is their role ns, 
They quench the ſcalding fire, which ſkoꝛcheth wilh his heat, 
And skin the shall full cleane againe, and heale it trumme and neat. 
They poyſon do expell, rom Kepfary king or Qnerney ,, 
hen it by chance, oꝛ derpe deteipt, is lwallowed vp vnſcene. ake 
But Wherefore (pend 3 time in vaine at large to pꝛaiſe, 
The vertues of my harmeleſſe hones, which heape my darm alcpapes: 
and vet ſuch hoꝛnes, uch haue, ſuch teates as haue told, 
Smet and caſt foꝛ mans auawesmoze worth to him chan gelbe. — 
But he to qaite the ſame, „ Mu aring Man i heren pile) 
Purſues me {hill and trappes me oft with ſund v ſnares and d, 
Ahlas lo now 7 J fecle cold fecre within my bones, 
Nihich bangs her wings vpon my heeles, to haſten fo? 
My fiviftet farting ſteppes, me thinkes the bids me byde 8 
In thickeſt Duftes ol couerts cloſe, and ſo my Felfe to hyde. * 
Ah rewtull vemedy, fo ſhall J (as it were) 150. 
Euen teare my like aut ol the toethothounds nate 


e thinkes Jheete the Hoꝛne, which rends the en es 
Tithchnilleſt found of bloudy blaſt, and makes me to deſpafte. —— 
e thinkes J he the Toyle, the tanglings end the Kall, am 5 
Al hich are prepared and ſet full (ure, to compaſſe me with * 
Me thinkes the Foſter ſtands full clofe in buſh oꝛtrer, a a 
And takes his leuell ſtraight beneiden. wi 
And hittes the harme ele Hart, ol me vnhappie Wart, 

Tthich muſt needs plea e him bymp death Amapitnet actart. 
Ahlas and wellaway, me thinkes I ſe the hunt, 

Chichtakes the mealure or my Slots, where i 
Becauſe % chall not miſſe, at lat to pleaſe his mind, 


Ahlas J fee him where he fakes my — dere d 
He takes mp fewmets vp, and puts — ee 255 ; . 
Ahlas me thinkes he leapes foꝛ ion, an lau cz * 
Marke, harke, alas giue eare, 2 % geare * 19 
This Hurt beares dainty veniſon, iu Princes diſb to be. * 
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Lo now he blowes his home, euen at the nthe kennell Doe, 
Alas, alas, he blowes a fake , alas pet blowes be er ; 

He ieopardes and rechates, ahlas he blowes the all 
And founds that deadly delerull Pote, which J mutt die withall. 
QAdhat ſhould the cruell meane: perhappes he hopes do finde, 

As manp medycines me within to ſatiſſie his minde. ie 
ap be) he ſa des to haue my Sewet fo2 himſelbe, 

Which ſener heales a merrygald, then Pothetaries pelle. 

(Map be) his ioyntes be numme, as Sinewes ſhꝛonke wirhcd, 

And that he knotmesmp Sewet will, the fame full ſone vnlolde. 

Pay be) his wite doth ſeare to come beloꝛe her tune, 
And in mx mawe he hopes to linde, (amongſt the llutte and e 

A Stone to helpe his wile, that fhe may bing to light, f 
A bloudy babe like bloudy Spꝛe, to put pore Hartes to flight: 

(May be) himſelte is weake and cannot pleaſe his make, N 
ut muſt haue ſome reſtoꝛatiue, and would my marrow take. 

(Map be) his hart doth au ke, and theretoꝛe fetes the bone, 
TUbich Huntſmen find wichin my heart, when J (pore Hart) am gone. 

(It may be) that he meanes my lech koꝛ to pꝛeſent, 

Auto his Printe S delicates, ſuch map be his intent. 

Vea more than this (may be,) he thinkes fuch — 
Mill Mill pꝛolong mens dapes on earth, Gare mine ſo long endure⸗ 

But oh miſchieuos man, although J the out liue, 

By dur degꝛers ot age vncene, wich Nature deth me gie: 
Mul thou therefore proce, my Death orte p]ιrjte eg 
Typ lingrinz lite iu luſty wie? alas thou doſt me unong. 
Mauſt J with mine owne lech, hes hate ull lie che ſo fede, 
Al hich me diſdaines one bit of graſſe, oꝛ coꝛne te time oknade⸗ 2 
Alas (Aan do not ſo, ſome other beaſtes ga kill, 
Which Wozke thy harme by fund2y meanes: and fo content thy will 

Llhich vreld cher na ſuch gnines, (in lite) as A renew 
When from my headmp katein heꝛnes, (to thy behalt) 3 mew. 

But ſince thou art onkind, v ngratious, and oniuſt, 

Lo here q craue otmightie Gads, which are bothe god and iuſt: 

That Mars map reyne with Man, that ſtriſe and cruell warte, 

MPayſet mans murdꝛyng minde on woꝛke, with many a bloudy Jarre. 
That 
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That dꝛummes with deadly dub, may coumteruaile the blalk, don of 
Wibteh they with hoꝛnes haue blowẽ full lo wo, to make mp mind agaſt. 
That hot as thicke as Wayle, may ſtand fo2 Croſſebom ſhmtes, 

That Cuſſer, Greuet, and (uch may ſerue in ſtead of Dunters baten. ths 
What girt with ſiege fullfure, they ä i 
That Embuskhzdoes Kann fo2 nets, which they againſt me bent. 
That when they ſce a ſpie, which watcheth {tem co frappe, 
Thep map remember ring walkes made in harboꝛ meto hape, — 
That when their bulie vꝛaines are exertiſed ſo, „ 
Harts map le fafe within their layꝛe, and neuer feare their for. sik 

But flo chance there be, ſome daſtard dꝛeadfullmome, 
CAhonre Trumpets cannot wellentiſe, noꝛ call him once from home: 
And pet will play the man, in killing harmelelſe Deare, 
I craue of God that ſuch a ghoſt, and ſuch a fearefullpheare, 
May {ee Diana nab: and thee ( to venge her ſkoꝛnes) 002 
Map ſone trans foꝛme his harmetull head, into my harmelelle harnent 
Vntill his hounds may teare, that heart ot his in twapne, 
hich thus tozments vs harmelelle Harts, Sana ner to paine. 


Pus haue pou an end of fa: muchas J find inpeteto bee 
tranflated out oftnine Gutho2 fo2 che hunting ot an Matt: 
Giberein 3 haue dealt faithfully fez fo much i as J tranũated, 
neither taking any thing from him, noꝛ adding any thing but 
that which J haue plainly expꝛeſſed, together with the reaſons 
that mwued me there vnto. And that which J haue left out, is 
nothing elfe but tertaine vnſeemly verſes, which becauſe they 
are moꝛe apt foꝛ laſciuious mindes, than to be enterlated a⸗ 
mongtſt the noble termes of NUenery, 7 thought mert to leaue 
nnn Abl 
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Ot the hunting of the Bucke. Chap. 44. 


Ethough mine Author were a frenchman, z in France 
the hunting ofthe Bucke is nochung fo common as the 

hunting ofthe Harte is, pet ſomewhat he bath witten thereok, 
the which (together wich ſome expeuence ol mine owue) % 
haue thought god here to place next vnto the hunting of the 
Harte. 
Itis ncedeleſſe to Weite what diſterence of heare, head, and 
other pꝛopoꝛtions thece are betweene the Harte and the Buck, 
ſince both kindes of Uenerte are common pnough in this our 
noble Country. The Bucke is kawned in the end ol Hay, and 
bath all pꝛoperties common wich an Bart, but that the Wart 

goeth fwner to the Rut, and is loner in greace: (92 ſohẽ apart 
path bene. 14. Dales at Rut, then the Bucke doth but ſcarcelpy 
beginne: there is not ſo much ku to be vied in lodgyng ofa 
Bucke, as in harboꝛing or a Hart, noꝛ needed to ve fo much 
dꝛawing alter him: but snelp ta iudge by the view and macke 
what groue oꝛ coucct he goeth into, fo2 he will net wander noꝛ 
rople fo farre about as a Harte, noꝛ chaunge layꝛze loskcen:and 
vet we vſe here in England to lodge the Bucke as wer vſe to 
harboꝛ the Hart, foꝛ the Bucke is much cemmoner with vs tha 
the Hart. We maketh his kewmiſhing in Sindy nuaners aud 
lozmes as the Harte doth, acco:ding to the bazon, ol the fete 
that he findeth but moſtcömonlp they are roũd: hen they are 
hunted they fie into ſuch ſrong couertes as they haue bene 
moſt accuſtomed onta, ⁊ neuer fix ſo farre before p hond, noꝛ 
double, croſſe, noꝛ vie ſuch and ſo many ſubtile policies as an 
Hart doth. it Foz he turneth backe vpon the houndsastentimes, 
ald efchetncth the high Wales as much as he may, el peciaily in 
the open plaines: he is ſometimes killed at Boyle as an Hart 
doth, and willbeate a Bꝛchke 02 Niuer, but not fo ccalttiy noz 
can ſo long endure therein, noꝛ date take ſuch great riuers and 
maters as the Hart will: he leapethlightlier at the Rut thã an 
Marte, and gropneth as àn Harte delloweth, but with a baſer 

vopce ratling in the thꝛote: che Hart z he loue not eue . 
ut 


_—— 
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but do one of them efcheweanothers lapꝛe:they are ſwertec of 
Sent vnto the bounds tha the Hart oꝛ the Row deare, and pet 
ſome thinke that the Rowe is the ſwerteſt chace that is, but ut 
leaik their ſleſh is moꝛe delicate: and therefoze if a hound haue 
once fed thereon, he will loue it aboue all other cha es. The bes 
nin ofa Buckeis verp dainty, god meat, and is to be dꝛeſſed 
(in manner) litze to the vention ofan Hart: but the Harts dea; 
wulbe longer pꝛeſerued: the Bucke will heard moze than the 
Wart, and lyeth in the dꝛxeſt places: but ik he be at large out of 
a Parke, he will heard but little from the monettz of Map, vn⸗ 
till theend ol uguſt, oꝛ very neare, becauſe the fly treubleth 
him:they loue the hilly places well, but they mut haue dates 
and bottomes to feed in: we hunt the Bucke euen as we hunt 
the Hart: ſauing that it is not nerdfull to lay fo many relayes, 
no: to lap out fo far. Becauſe he fireth not fo far out, but wher⸗ 
leth and kerpeththe conect as is beloꝛe declared. Thegreatelſt 
ſubtilty that a huntſman hath neede to beware ok in hunting 
the Bucke, is to kepe his hounds from hunting counter o2 
change, becauſe we haue plenty of Fallow Deare, and they 
come oftner direaly backe vpon the hounds, than a red deare 
doth: the bꝛeaking vp and reward are all one with the bꝛea⸗ 
king vp and reward of an Bart. 


Of the hunting ofa Ron. e 

Me Kowe is a beaſt well knowen and eaſte to hunt, and 

pet few huntſmen know his nature: be goeth to Kut in 
October, and rymapneth therin fifteene dayes, he neuer com⸗ 
panicth but with one make, and they neuer part vntil p Row⸗ 
doe haue fawned. Then the Doe parteth frõ the Buck ¢ faw⸗ 
neth as karre from him as fhe can, foꝛ it he find it, he will kill 
the fawne: but when the kawne is great that he can runne and 
ſerd, thenthe Doe returneth to the bucke z accompanieth weth 
him againe louingly. Pea, and they will make afmuch halk to 
re turne together as may be, the tauſe wherokis, pa Row Doe 
doth moſt cõmonly fawone two at once: they be tõmonło alſo 
bucke ¢ Doe, fo that being actuſtomed togethec in yduth, they 
de 
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do lune to keep company euer a: ter. S Sint om Doeh bath bill 
killed with fiue fawnes ia her body at onde, te ich is a ſtrang 
thing in lo fmalabcatt. and here 3 Holst ¢ ed to note vnto 
pou that a ka wne of a Now, is called the nit peace a Ride:) 
ſeconda Gyꝛle: the third pee an Wein! e:the fourth a Row 
buck ot the fic head: and che fit peare n Nowbucke and no 
moꝛe.Allone as a Rowbucke cometh rom Aut he caſteth his 
bones, and few orthem after they be pat two veares olde, do 
faple to mew at Alhollantide:theix heads grow out againe ve⸗ 
ry quickly, foꝛthep frapthem cõmonlyin Parch: pon maphunt 
him at al times alike, to: his deniſo is neuer fat noꝛ neuer out 
or ſeaſon:thep hide their he ds in molle, when they haue caſt ¢ 
mewed them: all the kauour that ihould be ſhewed vnto the 
Roh deare, is vnto the Does whenthep are with fawne, x vn⸗ 
fill cheir tatunes be able to liue without the. They make mar⸗ 
uclous cod chaſe and ſtand vp long, and fa farre endinaics , 
and their fleſh is god meate: vou thall hardly know them ep⸗ 
ther by their fate oꝛ ſeiumetles:they fie not very perfedlp,no2 
beate anp great veniſõ: that is to ſap, they be not very lat, vn⸗ 
lelleit be inwards: their kidnepes will ſomtimes be hid with 
fat, and then are they in great pꝛide of gra ace. Nlhen they are 
hunted they turne much r tome offen directly backe vpon the 
dogges, and los ther may no moꝛe endure, tyey fle to p wa⸗ 
ter, and beate the water like an Wart, wherein they will hang 
by ſome bough all vnder p water but their very ſnowte, ¢ wil 
neuer ſtirrevntil aman oꝛ a holond come euen vpon them: he 
keepeth in the rong tixckets sand commenlp in the higheſt 
aroundes: ſeintunes alſo in theplaines but that very ieipome. 
The Kut ofa ow Deare is pꝛoperly (amongtt bunters) cal: 
led his turne, as to ſay, the Rom goeth in his Torn: His ccol- 
ſings and doublings before the houndes are called 77 - 
mugs. He is not called a great Bowebuck but a faite Hoty: 
buck: the heard ofthem is called a Beauie: it he haue Beauie 
greate vpon his tale tube you bꝛeake him vp, then is he bent: 
ſon:otherwiſehe is meter foꝛ to be giuen whole to the hoũds 
than to be dꝛeſſed fo2 pour diſh: the hoũds mult be rewarded 

with 
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with the kowels,thehloud and the fate ſut in funder and bop⸗ 

led altogethec it is net called a reward, but a Bole: or all other 

things neccllauie tobe vmeillodſoꝛ the hunting ofa Kow⸗ 

dtare, I haus fudiciently tpoken in the husting oi an Wart, 
the h huneing of a Bucke. 


Oftae Ray nedcar~, Chap 46. 


He Raineddare isa beak lise vnto an Hart, but great di⸗ 
uerlitie in theirheads: loꝛ a tc apndcares head, is fuller of 
anilvers and nuch bigger and wyder in Compatie : hebeareth 
kome andtwenty bꝛaunches oꝛ moꝛe, àccoꝛding to his age: he 
Hath a great pawimecn the Toppe ike a Harte: his amliers 
before are palumed alla; be ſlieih endwares wohl $e is hunted 
by leaſon ok v great weight ol his head: but wht he path fod 
ur a great while and bath creſled, doubled, ¢ vied all hi: pol⸗ 
icies,then he ſettes his backe and haunches againſt ſome tree 
th at nothing may aſlaile him but only befoꝛe, and holdes his 
bea lowe to the ground: and then fewe Dare come tigate hun, 
and his head couereth ali his body. fairy man come in to help 
the hoũds bebinde him, then whereas a Hart will fiethe hath 
his antlier, he ſtritt th with his ferte, but not lo great a blewe, 
vet he wilbe ſure neuer to turne his head, loꝛ that is his thiele 
defence: He is terrible to fre both fo2 hound and groyhound bp 
reaſõ of his great huge head, he is not much higher thã a buck. 
but he is greater ⁊ thicker: when he rayſeth vp his head, it is 
much wider and bꝛoder than his body is:he feedeth lite a hart, 
and maketh his kemmets, ſometimes round ¢fometines flat, 
he liueth very long, andis killed with bounds, bowwes nettes, 
and other ſuch engines, he beareth fatter tention Whe he is in 
pꝛide of greate than any other Dear doth: he goethto Rut af- 
ter the Part like a fallow Deare, and fatuneth like as other 
dears fatwne: he is ſeldome punted at foꝛce, noꝛ with hounds, 
but onely dꝛawen after with abloudhound rt loꝛeſtalled with 
nettes and engines, and that in the thicke ¢ greateſt holdes it 
vou can, ſoꝛ fo ſhall vou ſoneſt ouercome him by reaſon of his 
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great head which cambꝛeth him. J will treat no moze of him, 
becauſe J do not remember that J euer heard of any in this our 
Realme of England: it may be that there be ſome in Ireland: 
And therefoꝛe I thought not amiſle thus to place him amongſt 

the beaſts of Uenerp, althungh he be not here in ve. , 


The hunting ofthe wylde Goate. Chap. 47. 


here are two ſoꝛts of wild Goats, theone are called euen 
I f, wild Goats: and that other ſoꝛt is called T /arus oꝛ Sa- 
7s. And although J haue not heard oꝛ red that there be anyot 
them in England, oꝛ at leaſt any that be hunted, vet becauſe it 
may be well ynough that there be ſome in Wales oz inottzer 
Mountaines, haue thought god to let dawne the nature of 
him and the manner or hunting or him, as J foundit in mine 
Gutho2, placing him amongſt the bealts of Nenery, ſinceit ap⸗ 
peareth by the holy Scriptures that his lleſh is Ueniſon. The 
wild Goat is as bigge as an Hart, but he is not ſo long, noꝛ fo 
longlegged, butthey haue as much lieſh as the Hart hath, they 
haue lwꝛeaths and wꝛincles on their hoꝛnes whereby theirage 
is knowen: foꝛ fo many veares old as he is, fo many wꝛeaths 
pou ſhall find about his hoꝛne: and as a Hart meweth and ca⸗ 
ſteth his head, ſo doththe wild Goat mew his wꝛeaths and rez 
newthem but he meweth not the beame, the which is as big 
as a mans legge it he be an old Goat. They haue a great long 
beard, a are bꝛoſnniſh gray of colour like vnto a Molfe, x very 
ſhaggy, ha uing ablacke liſt all alongſt thechyneoktheirbacke, 
t downe to their belly is kallow, their leggesblacke, and their 
tayle fallow : their fert are like the fet of a tame Goate: the 
pꝛint oꝛtracke wherofis great, bꝛoad, and round, rather bigger 
than the llot of an Hart : their bones be accoꝛding to the big⸗ 
nefie efa tame Ooat,but ſomwhat greater:they are fatenedin 
Map, x kawne as a Hindoꝛ Doe, but they haue but one fatene 
at once, the which they ſuckle and bang vp as the tame Goate 
bꝛingeth vpher N ydde. Their feed is of toꝛne oꝛ graſleas other 
Deare fed: but they will eate Zur, moſle, and ſuch like fede 
928600 ; that 
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that is hard better than anp other Deare. In ſpꝛing they make 
their kewimets round, but alterwards they make them bꝛoder 
and flatte, as a Wart doth when he comes to god feed. There 
is iudgemtt to be taken bp their felumets, either round oꝛ flat, 
euen as there is of an Hart: they go to rut about Ahallontide, 
and abyde therein a moneth: when their Nut is paſt they put 
themſelues in heards and come Dolune from the mountaines 
rocks, where they abide all the ſõmer: and that aſwel to eſchem 
the Snow, as al. o betauſe they find no fodon the mountaineg 
any longer: and vet they tome not very lowe into the plaines, 
but keepe about the lot of the mountaines, and there eke fode 
vntill it be towards Caller: the they retune to the mountains, 
and eueryone ok them takes him to his hold oꝛ ſtrongeſt couert 
vpon the rockes e cragges, euen as the Harts keærpe the thicks, 
Then the Goats part from the female (which are called Gerte 
and the buckes Goa andthe Geats draw neare to ſome little 
bake oꝛ water to falune, to abide there all theſõmer. hen 
the Coats be fo parted ico the Geats, attending vntill the time 
of their rut returne, they run vpon either man oꝛbeaſts which 
palle by them, and aht one withanotheras Parts do, but not 
altogether alikexo: theſe make an vnpleaſant noyſe, and they 
but ſoꝛe with their blomes, not Wthe ends of their hoꝛnes, but 
with the middeſt But ol their head: in ſuch fort that they do 
oftentunes bꝛeake a mans leg oꝛ his arme at a blow: though 
he waundethnot with his blow, vet if he beare a man againſt 
a tree oꝛa hanke, he till ſurely kill him: and ſuch foꝛce hath he 
alia in the chine of bis backe, that though a man (ho ln ſtrong lo 
euer he be) ſhauld ſt.ike hum with abarte af yꝛonouerthwarte 
the repnes, he willgo on and neuer ſtzꝛinkeat it. UAlhen hego⸗ 
eth fo rut, his thꝛoat æ neckeis maruailous great:he hath ſuch 
a property that although he tall tenne poleslength downe from 
an high, he will take no hurt thereby: and he goeth as ſurely 
vpon the toppe af a rocke, as a Hoꝛſe will goe in an high way. 
They cline maruailouſip ſoꝛ their feed, ĩ ſometimes they fall, 
then can they net hold with their lert, but thꝛuſt out their heads 
againſt the rocks aud hang by their homes vntill they haue re⸗ 
b couered 
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conered themſelues vp againe. That kind of the which is called 
Viirus 02 Faris, is of like pꝛopoꝛtiõ to this which J haue alrea⸗ 
dy deſcribe d, e is not much bigger tha the tame Goat. His na⸗ 
ture and pꝛoperties are in mãner) all one with the wild Goat. 
Sometimes he would ſkrat his thighs with his ft, and thꝛu⸗ 
ſteth his hotes in ſo far, that he cannot dats (he backe againe 
but falleth and bꝛeaketh his necke, fo2 his holes of his fet are 

ꝛwked, and be thꝛuſteth them far into the skin, and then they 
will not come out againe. VUAhen thep come fro their feed, they 
go ts the rockes ¢ lye vpon the hardeſt places 7 they can find. 
The Gawle both of this ſoꝛt and that other, is very gad ſoꝛ f- 
news that be ſh e unke vp, ht they are great ⁊ old, they are but 
to to fat veniſon, eſpecially within the body. The Gears haue 
hoꝛnes like the Goats in all refpects, but not ſo great: both 
ſoꝛts of them haue their ſeaſon ¢ greace time, like fo the Bart, 
going to rut at Alhallontide: then pou may hunt them until 
their rutting time come, foꝛ in winter they are Serpleanc, fer⸗ 
ding bps nothing but Jo ynes ¢ Fyꝛtrees, oꝛ ſuch other woods 
as are almapes græœne, how little noutiture ſoeuer they pelo. 
Their leather is warme whe it is curryed in ſeaſon, fo2 neither 
cold noꝛraine will pearceit, if the hairy fide be outwards:their 
fleſh is not very holeſome, but bꝛeedeth the leuerthꝛough the a⸗ 
bundant heat that is in it: neuertheles he they are in ſeaſon, 
the veniſon of them is reaſonable delicate to eate. 


Howto hunt the vyld Goates. Chap. 48. 

TT beſt time to hunt the wilde Goat is at Alhallontide, ¢ 

the huntſman muſt lie by night in the high mountaines in 
ſome fheepheards cabane, oꝛ (uch cottage: and it were god that 
he lap fo ſeuen oꝛ eight daies beloꝛe he meane ta hunt, to fe the 
aduantages of the coaſts, the rockes, ⁊ places where the goats 
do lie, all ſuch other circumſtances:: let him fet nets ¢ toyles, 
oꝛ ſoꝛeſtallings, towards p riuers ⁊ bottoms, cuen as he would 
do foꝛ an Hart: foꝛ he may not loke 5ᷣ his hounds wil follom p 


Goat dolun cucry placeof p moũtaines, it he haue not hewers 
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noꝛ Huntſmen pnow to ſet round about: then let him place 
gis companions on the tops of the Rocks chat they may thꝛom 
downe ſtones, and Mote with Croflebowes at the Goates: a 
Huntſman ſhall fecke them ¢ dꝛaw after them with his bloud⸗ 
hound, euen as he doth after an Hart, and then caſt off foure oꝛ 
fiue couple of hounds to maintaine the cry, ⁊ hall make thre 
2 foure relates to refreſh thoſe hounds which are fick caſt off: 
fo2 when his hounds haue once oꝛ twice clymed vp the Moun⸗ 
taines ¢ cliffes, they will be fo hote and ſo ſoꝛe ſpent, that they 
tan hunt no longer: then the Goat goeth downe to the ſmall 
bꝛokes oꝛ waters in the bottomes, ¢ thereloze atſuch places it 
halbe beſt ſetting ol relays, and let the relays neuer tarry vn⸗ 
till the hounds come in, Which were firſt caſt off, fo2 it will be 
long ſometimes beloꝛe they come in: and pet there are ſome luz 
ſtie pong hounds which will neuer giue ouer a Goate noꝛ ſut⸗ 
fer him to take fople. This chaſe requireth no great Art noꝛ 
following, neither can a man follow on fot noꝛ on hoꝛſebacke. 
The beſt helpe is in the relays which ſhalbe fet in the bottoms, 
and foꝛ the reward, it map be done at pleaſure and deuiſe of the 
Huntſman, alwayes pꝛouided that he reward not the hounds 
With the be moꝛſels i 


Of he wyld Bore, his properties and the manner 
of hunting at him. Chap. 49. 


Auing defcribed the hunting ok an Hart, k all other deare 

accoꝛding to my ſimpleskill, haue thought gad to ſet 

downe here a little treatiſe of the hunting at the wilde Boꝛe, 

and ot his pꝛoperties: although he ought not to be counted a⸗ 

Yet our J ri. mongſt the Beaſts of Nenerp which are chaſeable wi hounds, 
tram recko- foꝛ he is the proper pray of a Maſtitt᷑e and ſuch like dogs, ſoꝛ aſ⸗ 
neth the bore much as hets a heaup beaſt, and of great loꝛre, truſting ¢ affps 
for one of the ing himſelke in his Tuſtzes r his ſtrength, and therfore will not 
foure beafte tq lightly flæ noꝛ make chaſe befo2e hounds, fo that pou cannot 
of Veueie. (by huntingokthe Boꝛe) know p godnelle oꝛ (wil tnes of thé, 
and 


fo2 fuch teafons aiid e as followe. 

Fick he is the onelp beaſt Which can diſp .ch a hound at one 
How dz thaughotht t beaſtt do vite, match, te are oꝛ rend pour 
houndes, vet then is hope of remedie ikthey be well attended: 
but if a Woze do once ſtrike pour hounde and light betwane 
thefsuve quarters of him, vou ſhall hardly fee him eſcape:and 

this lubtiltie he hath, that it he be run with a god 
‘Rencllofhouris which he perceiuetch holde in tounde and ist 
dor him harde, he will fle into the ſtrongeſt thicket that he 
tan finde, to the end he may kill them at leiſure one after ano⸗ 
ther, the which J haue fence by experience oftentunes. And a⸗ 
mongſtotheis I ſaw once 4 Boꝛe chaſedand hunted with if 
tie gad hounds at the leaſt, and when he ſaw that they were 
all in flall cue, and helde in round togethers, he turned heade 
and thʒuſt amiddeſt the thickeſt of them. In ſuch 

ſozte that he ſlew ſometunes ſixe oꝛ frauen (in manner) with 
twunkling aol an eye: and of the fittie houndes their went not 
twelue ſounde and a iue to their Halters houſes. Againe if a 
ekenucilof houndes be once vied to hunte a Boꝛe, they willbe⸗ 
tome lyther, and will neuer willingly hunte fleeing chaſes az 
gaine. 302 aſmuch as they ate (by hun) accuſtomed to hunte 
with mieze caſe, and to nde great Sent. oꝛ a Boꝛeis a beaſt 
of a very hote Sent ,¢ that is contrarie to light fleeing chaſes, 
which are hunted with moꝛe paine to the hound and pet ther⸗ 
with do not leaue ſo great Sent. And ĩoꝛ theiecauies whofe 
euer meaneth to haue god hounds foꝛan Hart, Hate, oꝛ Row⸗ 
dears, let hun not vle the to hunt the Boꝛe: but tice men are 
vf ſundꝛy opinions, and loue to hunte ſuch chaces as lie moſte 
commodiduſty abcute their dwelling places, ¥ will here de⸗ 
ſcribe the pꝛopertie of the Boꝛe, and how they may hunt him. 
And the manner of killing hun either with the lwoꝛd oꝛ Boꝛe⸗ 
fpeatejas you wwaltale espn ſet out in r hereatter in 


25 place. 
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Of the nature ee ſubtittie 8 
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Te sexe igntthis nature, y ‘oben bis meg bath Nn 
him, he bath as many terth, as euer he wil haue whues he 
lueth, neither will their terth any way multiply oꝛ encreaſe 
but onelę in greatnelle and length. Amongt the reſte they 
haue foure, which (with the Frenchmen) are called Defences: 
and we tall them Tultzes oꝛ Tiiſches, whereotthe two higheit 
do not hurte whenhe ſtriketh, hut ſerue onely to whet the other 
two laweſt: buc with thoſe lower Tuſtkes, they itryke mar⸗ 
ucisuflp and kill oftentunes: ita Boꝛe happen ta haue his eies 
hlemiched, oꝛ to hurte them daungeroully, he will heale againe 
very ſwuc. A Voꝛe may liue fue and tiuenty, or thurtie peares: 
it is cafier to bꝛing them into a Soyle in Apꝛill oʒin Maye, 
than in anyother ſeaſon: and that is becauſe they liepe ſound⸗ 
lier in thoſe two moneths than at any other tune of the xeare: 
fo2 aſmuch as they fœd then b pon ſtrong heubes and buddes 
of tites, which do fo noiſten their bꝛaines p they betome very 
llapy. Againe the ſpꝛing time reueweth 3 
keth them ſlepe the moze ſoundly. Theygato Kut about the 
moneth of Dccember,¢ theirgreat heate endureth neare about 
thre wrekes . And although their Solbes vetome cold againe 
and couet not the Boꝛe, vet do not the Bo 

ontillitbe Januarp, then they wwithd2ain the:elues vnto theit 
holdes, wherein they ke pe cloſe ſometimes tho oꝛ foure dates 
together and neuer come out, eſpecially when they haue found 
the Kearne, and do find ſwertenelde in the rote or the Fearne. 
Sometimes a Boꝛe will wander farce out ofthe Foꝛreſtes ag 
thick couects to fake freding :efpectally in time at the vintage 
in luch Countries as wine is made: and whereſoeuer they bez 
tome tobe day appeareth, there will they abide without reſpen 
ofthe place. At ſutliſethik they fitad but ſome tuft o thoznes 
02 bꝛamb les, aud there will ther lie vntill it be night agayne: 
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they harken earneſtly and wil heare a man very farve off, eſpe⸗ 
ctailp whe they be vnder the wind, but it they be vp the wind, 
heare not greatiy. They live and fed vpon all kindof Coꝛne 
and Fruite s, as Apples, Peares, Plums, Akoꝛnes, Cheſt⸗ 
nuts, Brechmaſte, and ſuch like, and of all fo2ts of rotes alio, 
vnle lte it be Rapes and panic votes. Al o in Apaill and ep av 
they ferde on the buddes of Plumtrers, and Cheſtnut tres, 
and all other ſwiet buddes that they can ſind, eſpecially vppon 
the buds of bꝛome and Juniper, they will fad on no carrion 
vnleſle it be of a dead Hoꝛſe:they neuer become fowle oꝛ mez 
Aled (as we terme it) like vnto our tame Stine. Then they 
are in the mariſhes, they feed and liue vppon water Creſſeys, 
wylde Garlike, and ſuch hearbes as they can fd. Being 
neare to the Sea toaſt, they will fed vpon all kind of theifiz 
ſhes, as Cockles, Muſkles, Oyſters, and ſuch like. Their ſea⸗ 
fon beginneth in the middeſt of September, and endeth about 
the beginning of December when they go to the Rut: com⸗ 
monilp a doze will abyde the bape beloꝛe hee goe aut ok his 
denne, and they lys moſt commonly in the ſtrongeſt holdes 
ol Thoꝛnes, and thicke Buſhes: and when they are hunted, 
they ſticke alſo in the ſtrongeſt couerts, ¢ will ſieldoms leaue 
them vntill it be darke night. And ik it chance that there be a 
Sotonderof them together, then ik any one bꝛeake Solonder, 
the reſt will follow the fame wap. The Bone doth ſwner 
loꝛſake the hollow Foꝛreſts to ſecke ſtrong couerts, than the 
Hart doth: there vpon it hath been ſpoken in Pꝛouerbe, that 
à Boꝛe is but a gueſt: and it a Boꝛe be in a thicke oꝛ ſtrong 
couert, being tome thither from ahollowe wode o2 Foꝛreſt, 
then if pou hunt him, he will not fayle to goe backe by the 
fame way that he came thither; and whenſoeuerthey are once 
reared they fle tontinually ⁊ nc uer fay vntill they come to 5 
plate where they were farrowed e brought vp, foꝛ there they 
thinke thẽſelues in ſafegar d. This haue J fern by experit᷑ce by 
à Boꝛe, which hath come from his actuſtomed denne to fa ke 
fede, and being hunted he wentünmediatelp e dircalp backe 
4 againe 
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againe the fame way that he came vnto a Foꝛreſt which was 
ſeauen French leagues from the plate where he was reared t 
all the way J might find the old tracke ar his fete which her 
made as he tame thether. True it is, that u hechante to ber 
hunted ma Foꝛeſt oz hold where he was bꝛedde, then he wul 
hardly part aut ot it loʒ anꝑ foꝛce. Sometimes he will me to 
take head as though he would goc out, and will dꝛatu to the 
autſides ot the wode: but there he will ſtand and harken on 
euery ſide: and if he heare the hounds rollo w him oꝛ any noiſe, 
then will he quickly turne backe, and fo2 any force that the 
hounds oꝛ Hunteſman can make, he will not be deinen that 
wap againe vntul it be night: but being once bꝛoken out of a 
Jozef, and hung taken headente endwapes, he will not be 
put out of his way neither with Dogge, Han, vopce, blow: 
ing, noꝛ any thing. A Boꝛe will not cry when pou kill him: 
eſpeciully a great Boꝛe:but the Somes and pong Swine will 
cry ſometunes: in flæing betoꝛe the hounds, he neither dou⸗ 
bleth noꝛtroſlſeth, noꝛ vſeth ſuch ſubtilties noꝛ pollicieg, ages 
ther chaſes doe, foꝛ he is beanie and llowe, and there toꝛe the 
hounds are ſtill in with him. J find witten in an aunt ent 
Authoꝛ, that a man may know the ageof a Boꝛe by his legge, 
on the which therebe manplittle pleytes oꝛ wꝛincles: and ſo 
manyof thoſc wꝛincles as he bath, ſo many peares old he is. 
But foꝛ my owne opznion J iudge bythe head, bythe tuſkes, 
and by the fote. The wollde Swine karrow but one litter in 
à pea: a Boꝛe is moſt fierce and hardy, and will ſwneſt run 
vpn a man to ſtrike at hun, when he feedeth vppon Fearne, 
and Bechemaſt, much foner than when they fad vppon Az 

toꝛneg, oꝛ ſome other maſte. A vong Boꝛe when he is but 
th xe veares old, ſhould not be hunted at force, fo2 he 
is light and will ſtand vp longer befoꝛe our 
hounds, than a pong Deare would 
doe when he is firſt an Hart 
ok tenne. 


Nw 77955 ad: dig ad Am nora pei jon denne: zue 
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. roheatfaltorthe hunting of an Dart 2 z he ue 
e and rehearſed allo the termes of Cie- 
incon, which ato to be vleoin huntung ofthe Boꝛe: yet haue J 
thought gd here te wiite them moꝛe ar lai, Le, forthe better 
vnderckanding ekallſuch as loue hunting. 
| Fit ita man ſhould be demaunded by an old huntennag; 
what he would call a poung wore wien he comnicth into the 


third pere ot his age, he Mall fap that he is a pone Boe which 


hath lately left the Sounder: foꝛ a Wore will neuer leaue the 
Sounder, 3 beth: nak leaſt. The next 
peare he ſhalltall him a Bo. 

which we (oy eazruption haue called a Singtel in Frater u. 
pꝛecepts. And ſa ſoꝛwards euen as vou ſay ali Bart of tenne 


thaſeable oꝛ to be runne: you may lik cue ay a Boꝛe of four 


peares old without refuſe. 3 vou deere à great old 
ſwyne, v all him a Woꝛe, oꝛ a Sanglierz whichlort the 
Pc heal — 


king of a repoꝛt, if pou be demanded where the Boꝛe hath been 
to feed the night beloꝛe, vou may anſwelehe! led in the fields oꝛ 
in the meads, oꝛ in the coꝛne. But if you perceiue that he haue 
din in any medow, oꝛ come cloſe then al pott ſap that hohath 
been rointing oꝛ worming in ſuch a field or medolbe. Andik 
peraduenture he haue been by night in ſome Patke oꝛ in ſome 
tuft of Fearnc, then fhall pou fay, heath romited the Fearne, 
oꝛ he hath bꝛoke into the Parke: for vou muſt vnderſtad, that 
whatſoeuer he ford on (but fearne and rotes) is called feeding: 

but when he ferdethon fearne oꝛ rents, then ts it called rowting 
03 fearning, oꝛ (as fome callit) woꝛniing becauſe whẽ he doth 
but a little turne bp the ground with his noſe, he feeketh for 
woꝛmes. Do map vou fap that he hath ban mowoüing. GAhen 
hehath bꝛoken into any barne, 6: Grayner ofa farnie to ſccke 


comme, o: W fuch like. And when an 
ole 
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he next ere after a Sanglier, 
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cloſe x rowteth not, then ſhall ron fap he graſeth:theſe teumes 
pou map vlem making CepOtOha sedate t bar ocgeus sae 


The judgement whereby you may know a great at Bore, 

aud ficſt byl the eise! Chap. 52. 1001 A 

0 10 et: ene Xe 
mmoniy a man may Engin an old Eoꝛe oꝶ n great 
ſwyne, by the fot where he hath gone, wherof the punt a2 
foꝛme cuabht to be great and large, the toes round and thicke, 
the edge ol his hole waꝛne a blunt without cutting oꝛ paring 
the graunv, ſa muchas a vonger ſwyne doth; the herle great; 
the gardes ( Which are his hinder clawes oꝛ deweſawes ) ſheuld 
be great and open one from another, vponthe which he beareth 
and ſcapeth him all the ware hen hee goeth vppon hard 
ground: his loting behind ſhould be trodden ſidewards, and 
marc outivards than his fozoftæte, to ſhewe the thickne lie be⸗ 
turene his thighes . The pleytes oꝛ wꝛincles ſwhich ate be⸗ 
ten his herle and dewelawes, ſyould leaue pꝛint oꝛ foꝛme on 
the ground, fheiving the ſtifneſſe and thicknes of his haire: his 
ſteppes great and long, ae foot pul be 1255 
and mee em the wweightinedc 0 AAD ODEN 1900 


The iudgementy his rowing’, Cheb. 5 3 68672 


Wu a ‘Boze rotnteth in a henge „ fora tate Abich 
lome call the Parke) then may you perceiue p great⸗ 
nelle and lengthol his head, by the depth and largeneñe of his 
rowting. So may vou allo o know in loft wii We bet 
iv, SH SP other plates. 
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* — unge ment by the Ae, oe sans 1 

Wie be fopleth and Wwalloweth him in the n . 
it eaſie fo know his greatneſſe, bythe r largenes 

of. the fople. O: elſe at his i from b c may 
perceiue it where he hath gane into ſome lh aurs 
wende which he thal duch aß hogbeth out at rout ot be ten 

myxerie 


„ pon peaks 
andbꝛanches, of his heigth, thickneſſe. ac. Sometimes when he 
tonunethaut at the ſoile, e will rub hun agauiſt a tree bx the 
Which veau map ſeæ his heigthj: and allo he will commonly giut 
two oz the hlowes with hun tulkes upon the trie jab it more p 
fabs ola dagger, oherovꝑ the huntinika map take iudgoment 

and knowledge as wellof his heigth, as allo ofthe grentnente 


of his tulaes. Sou map know a iudge alſo by his denne fora, 
great Boꝛe when he is at pꝛime of his greace, wil make his den 
derpe: and at his geunp out theres will make his lelles( which 


is his oꝛdure) andchy the greatneũe and length therof ou map 


iudge the Boꝛe. Thel fe leſſes thal neuer be bꝛought to an afte. 
Hr, but let the huntſman content himelle with p ightort em 
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their gate, do allwayes ſetthe hinderfote withm the loꝛe te, or 
very neare, and flay thf clues moꝛe vpon t ie tos than vpon p 
hele; chutting their claweg beraꝛeclaſe: ⁊ cd:nonty they lkrike 
their gards ( which are their dewrlawes) vpon the ground, the 
lhich way dutmards : r the des or thei hots do tut pare p 
ground, the which aur ſwine do not, foꝛ they ſpꝛead and open 


their koꝛeclawes, leauing ground vetwene them ꝛa they be cõ⸗ 


monly round and woꝛne, leauing z ſtaping moꝛe vpon p hike 
than vpon the toe. Againe, they ſet nat their hinderfate within 
their foꝛekote, and their gards fall ſtraight vpon the ground q 
neuer ſhopleo leane out wards: t they do beate dawn ¢ ſoile 
ground, and cut it not. Alio the ſoale ot their fecte is fle hp, and 
mabeth no plaine pꝛint vpon the ground as the wild ſwine do. 
There is likiwiſe great difference in their rowtings: foz a would 
Mans doth towt deeper, becauſe his ſnolut is longer: and whe 


they 


7 Be dieveneebet wens wild mine ‘atin he an 
1 ap thatin ſundap reſpects. Sadethepareciimonty blac, 
82 grilied aud freaked lt p blacke: whereas cure aue white, 
landed, and ofall calaures. Therewithallthe wild pne in 


chen come int . 

woꝛming all alongſt bp ſome balke, vntul they ceme to the end. 
But tame (wine re bote here and there alluboutthe field, and 
neuer followe thei wow ting as the wild wine da. Lkewiſe 
ꝑgu mar knom dittertuce of their feedings in toꝛne 
grown: fo2 the wilde wine bears dolone the come tounde a⸗ 
bout them in — plate re wahle lege ttatte 
eee du Gi! ald! 
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Bi ocd ot vo ening! as ; 
W A doomahfeenchantnsotnempiniit, “cided! iptinalt 
iudgement ts be taken ar the differente betwerne male 
and female, being pong ſwyne that vet do ker pe the ſcunder: 
Pet haue 3 obſerued diuers differences in my time, wheres 
by pou may know the male from piemale, pea were they but 
Pluges ofa vtare old following the dammes, whereof 3 a 
hel myne opinion in this ſoꝛt. The male pigges fi 
the damme, doe conmionly ſtatter futthjer abꝛbade than the fe 
males doe, and will nuzle andturne vp the ground tenne oꝛ 
twelue paces further off krom their dãmes than p kemales do, 
and that (thinke J) is betauſe theyare hardier than p females 
are, fo2 they ſollowe the danune as cloſe as they can, and dare 
not ſcatter abꝛead as the males do Moumap iudge them allo 
by the gate, foꝛ eueriemale plane dꝛhogge, goeth bꝛoder with 
his hin der legges than the female do: and commonly they ſet p 5 
tracke oꝛ pꝛint of the hinder fete, vpon the outer ſide of p print 
ofthe fozefnte,by reaſõ of p thickneſle that he beares between 
the chighes moꝛe than the lrmale fo tie lemale is leaner be⸗ 
twerne the legges, and goethtloſer in her gate ou map alſo 
knowe them by their gardes, oꝛ the male hath them cõmonly 
greater, and nearer to his hele than the kenale, Which beareth 
them high, ſhoꝛt, and lol, one being neare vntd an other, and 
therefoꝛe ſhe ſtriketh not her gardes on the ground (often as 
the male doth, vea wough fhe doe the pꝛint of thẽ is but [mall 
and 
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and ficiaht, x fpoileth en not st outwards like the male. Allo eom⸗ 
monly the female bath not fo great an herle as the male, and 
hath her claives longer and ſharper beloꝛe, and opening weider 
thanthe male. Alfo the ſoales of her hinder leete, are leſſer and 


ſtraighter than the males be. 


Ho to hunt the Bore with houndes 
at force. Chap. 57. 
Du thal not by pour wil hunt a pong Wore of thre veares 
at fozce. Aoꝛ he wil ſtand vp as long oꝛ longer than alight 
pong Deare, which beareth but thin the foppe. But tube he 
is in his fourth yeare, then may vou hunt him at foꝛce,euen as 
well as an Hart of tenne: and pet he wil ſtand vprather lõger. 
Mherefoꝛeia hunt i man do go toreare a Boꝛe offoure peares 
old, he ſhall do well to marke well whether he went timely to 
his den oꝛ not. Foꝛ commonly theſe Boꝛes which tarie til it be 
day light before they go into their couches oꝛ dens, following 
their pathes oꝛ waies long time, eſpetially where they find fern 
oꝛ bechemaſt, where vpon theykede, are great murtherers of 
dogs, very hardy. The huntſmen ſhal not need to be afraid to 
come douer neare Unto ſuch a Woꝛe loꝛ rearing of him, foꝛ he wil 
not likely be reared ſoꝛ him. But ik he find of a Boꝛe which ſop⸗ 
leth oftentimes, and which routeth now here, x not there, ne⸗ 
uer ſtaping long bpd one place, then is it a token he bath been 
ſcarred, x withdꝛaweth himſelte to ſome reine place at al ad⸗ 
uentures. And ſuch Boꝛes moſt tömölptome to their des cou⸗ 
ches, oꝛ holds, two oꝛ thꝛer houres befo2e dap. Then let p hate 
man beware fo2 comming ouer neare to them, fo2 it they once 
lind him in the wind, oꝛ haue the wind ok his hound, they will 
be gone, and he chall harde ly come neare them agapne, noꝛ 
finde them. If a Boꝛe meane to tarie and abide in his denne, 
couch, oꝛ fort, then maketh he ſome doubling, oꝛeroſſing at the 
entcy thereof vppon ſome high wap oꝛbeaten pathe, and then 
gacth into his holde, tolay him dow ein his couche 62 denne: 
and by fuch meanesabuntiman being earip in the wods may 
iudge the fubtlette o2 craft okthe Boꝛe, and accoꝛding to that 
which 
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which he thalt perteiue, he may pꝛepare to hunt with bounds’ 
Which are hote oꝛ teinperate.oꝛ il it be a great Boꝛe, and one 
that hath une long at reit, he chail do well to hunt him with 
hounds that will tticke to him: and let the huntſmenon hoꝛſe⸗ 
backe be euer amongſt them, charging the Boꝛe, and foꝛcing 
hun as much as they map to diſcourage him: foꝛik you hunt 
fuch a Boꝛe with foure oꝛ fine couple of hounds, he will make 
ſmall account of them, and when they haue a little chafed 
him, he will take courage, and kerpe them ſtill at Bapyes, run⸗ 
ning vpon any thing that he ſeeth beſoꝛe him: but if he perteiue 
himleite charged and hard laid onto with hounds and huntel⸗ 
men, then he will become aſtonped, and loſe courage, and then 
he is enloꝛced fo fle andto lecke thecuntry abꝛoad. Yu muſt 
fet Kelayes alſo, but that mutt be ofthe ſtauncheſt and beſt old 
hounds ofthe kennell: fo2 if vou ſhould make pour Relapes 
with pong houndes, and ſuch as are ſwifte and raſhe, then 
when a Boꝛe is any thing before the reſt of p hounds in chace, 
he might eafiily kill them in their fare, at their mi comming 
in to him. But ik he be a Boꝛe which is accuſtomed ts fige ends 
mates before the hounds, and to take the champaine country, 
then you ſy all taſt of but foure oꝛ fpue couple of hounds at the 
fii ſt, and fet all the reſt at Relapes, about the entry of p feldes 
Where pon thinke likely that he will flee. Foꝛ ſuch a Boꝛe will 
ſildome kape bounds at a Bay vnleſte he be forced: and if he 
ds ſtand at a Bay, the huntſmen muſt ry de in onto him as ſe⸗ 
cretly as they can without much noyſe, and when they be 
neare hun, let them caſt round about the place where he ſtan⸗ 
deth, and run vpon him all at once, and it ſhall be hardif they 
nine him not one ſkotch with a ſwoꝛd, oꝛ ſome wound with 
a Boꝛeſpeate: andlet them not ſtrike lowe, foꝛ then they ſhall 
temmonly hit him on the ſnoute, becauſe he watcheth to take 
allblowes vpon his Tuſkes oꝛ there abouts. But letthe lift vp 
their hands high, and ſtrike right downe: and let the beware 
that they ſtrike not towards their hoꝛſes, but that other wax: 
Ioꝛ on that hoe that a Boꝛe feeleth him ſelle hurte, he turneth 
head ſtrayght waies whereby he might the fener hurt oꝛ 5 
f the 
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their hoꝛſes, ikthey ſtroke towards them. And ik they be in the 
plaine, then let caſt a cloake about their hoꝛſes, and they maye 
the better ride about the Boꝛe, and ſtrike at him as they pale: 
but fay not long in a place. It is a cevtaine thing experimen⸗ 
tented and found true, that it you hang belles vpon collerg a⸗ 
bout pour hounds necks, a Boꝛe will nat ſo (wie ſtcike at the, 
but fle endwaies befoze them, and ſieldome ſtand at Bay. 


Anendof the bunting of the Bore, 


Of the hunting ofan Hare, 


RNAS SO Se 
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Jam an Hare, abeat of little ſtrength, 
Pet making ſpoꝛt, ok loue and gentle geſts. 
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Foꝛ running ſwilt, and holding out at length, 
A beare the bell, aboue all other beaſts. 


Of che properties ofan Hare, and howto 1 57 
tne male from the female. Chap. 58. 


Cuimbegin with the vertues a pꝛoperties of an Hare, the 

Uuhich be very great andmanp, hauing confideration to the 
greatnes ¢ littlenes of her. Firſt the bloud of an Hare is a ſoꝛe 
dꝛper, and it pou do annoynt therewith any itching plare, oꝛ a 
ringoꝛme, it willdzy it vp a heale it. The Hare hath alittle 
bone in a iopnt other hinder leg called the ſtylling bone, which 
is very god foꝛ the Collicke and the Crampe. Her ſkin burnt 
to pouder, oꝛ her doblony foft haire, is a ſoueraigne medicine to 
Tanch blod. The Bare firſt taught vs the ole of the hearbe cal⸗ 
led wyld Succo2y, whichis very excellent fo2 thoſe which are 
diſpoſed tobe melancholicke : the her ſelfeis one of the moſt 
melancholickebeaſts thatis:and to heale her oon inſirmities, 
ſhegoeth cõmonlp to fit onder that hearbe: Mhervpon ithath 
bern called in times paſt Pallutus Leports, that is to ſap, The 
Waves Pallatce. The Hare doth naturally know the change 
of weather krem 24. houros to outet twenty houres. MAhen 
thee goeth to her ſoꝛme, thee will not let the dew o2 wet touch 
her as neare as ſhe can, but followeth the high wapes and 
beaten patijes andbrcaketh the high ſtalks as ſhe goeth, with 
her terth. And becanfe fome Hares by hunting the lowe watry 
places, do become foule ⁊ melled, ſuch Hares doe neuer follow 
the hard ways, noꝛ make ſuch paths to their loꝛmes, but vle all 
their fubtilties and policies by the fives of the riuers, bꝛoßes 
aͤndother waters. And you fhall vnderſtand, that the females 
are noble commanty fonte oꝛ meaſſed, as the males ate, and 
thereloꝛe a huntſman may iudge by che reliete and fed of the 
Mar e fubat Ihe is, and which way the ſbemeth. They goe to 
VBucke commonip! in Zarvary, q ebꝛuarp, and March. Some⸗ 
times they feeke p Bucks ſeuen oꝛeightmiles diſtant from the 
place where they pie to fit following the bealen high * 0 
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be hereafter declared. A bucke Bare willabide the hounds neaz 
res him when heſitteth, than the female will, becauſe he feeleth 
himſelle quicker, and his body better diſpoſed and hardier. If 
when a Hare riſeth out of the ſoꝛme, che fet vp her eares z run 
not very faſt at the firſt, and taſt vp her Skut vpon her backe, 
it is a token that it is an old and crafty Hare. Although fome 
fay that there is no iudgement of difference betweene the male 
and the female Bares, vet haue J found the contrarp. Foꝛ the 
male Hare oꝛ buck maketh his croteys alwaies ſmaller æ dꝛier, 
and moze ſharpned towards the end. The female maketh the 
greater and rounder, ¢ not fo dꝛy. And the cauſe is, that the fez 
male relieueth not fo far out a nights, and is greater ok body, 
which cauſeth her to make the great Croteys alſo. Vou hail 
know a bucke as you hunt him to the foꝛme:ſoꝛ pou thal find p 
he hath moze beaten the hard high waies, ¢ feedeth further out 
into the plaines, and maketh his doublings x croſſings much 
wyder, and of greater compatie than the female doth. Foꝛ te 
will keepe cloſe by ſome couerts fide, turning and winding in 
the buſhes like a Toney. And ik the goe to reliete in the coꝛne 
fields, ſhe will not lightly croſle ouer ß kurrowes, butfolloweth 
them all along ¢ fayeth much vpon thethickeſt tufts of come 
to feed: Meither is ſher fatisfied by feeding her belly full, but 
ſhꝛeds the coꝛne, ⁊ſcattrethit as fhe goeth. Likewiſe pou may 
Know a bucke at riſing out ofthe foꝛme, foꝛ he hath his hinder 
parts much moꝛe whitelp, as if he were grey oꝛ down: Oꝛ vou 
ſhall know him ik pou marke his ſhoulders well beloꝛe he riſe, 
fo2 they are redder than the female Hares be, ⁊ will haue ſome 
loſe long haires growing onthe. Againe, you may know him 
by his head, the which is ſhoꝛter and bettertruſſed than the fe- 

male is. The haires about his lips ⁊ checkes, are longer, ⁊ com⸗ 
monly his eares ſhoꝛter, greater, ĩ moꝛe whitely. The female 
hath a long ¢ leane head, her eares long, the haire vpon p chine 
ok her backe, blackiſh grey. And commonly whenhounds hunt 
a female Dare, fhe will vſe moze croſling, doubling, ⁊ turning 
befo2e them, palſing 7. oꝛ 8. times one way, and neuer maketh 
out endways befoze the warts male doth conteary:io2 if 
the 
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the hounds run him, ¢that he haue once made a turne oꝛ two 
about his fo2me, then farewell haunds: fo2 he will lead them 
ſometimes 3.02 3. myles end waxes befo2e he turne the head, 
and that lightip inte fome toaſt where he bath bene in tunes 
paſt, and from whence he hath bern chaſed and hunted. Foz an 
Pare will goe 7. 028, myles endwaies at once, and you may 
know when a Hare is fo come from farre by this neanes. 
Ahen vou fee 5̊ pour hounds find where an Hare bath paſt 
at reliele, vpon v high waies ſides hath much doubled ¢ crol⸗ 
fed vpon dꝛy plates, ⁊ neuer much bꝛoken out noꝛ relieued in ỹ 
coꝛne, it is a token that ſhe is but lately come into thoſe quar⸗ 
ters: then common p ſhe vull Lap vpon ſome high place, ta 
loke about her: to choſe out a plate to foꝛme in, alſo pᷣ better 
to ſaue herſelle, tf the perceinecither hounds oꝛ any thing elle 
that followes oꝛ meets her. Oꝛ vou map alſo know, betauſe 
commonly Dares which ſkrap fo, doe make their foe clofe, 
betauſe they are in dout and dꝛead. And when the hounds find 
them and put them vp, they bꝛeake and double, turningbacke 
tawards their foꝛme: becauſe it grieueth them to part from it, 
knowing not the country. But when they perceive that the 
hounds hold in to them, then they returne by the fame wayes 
that they came. By thefe tokens you may know an Harethat 
is a paſſenger, which may chance to lead pour hounds a luſty 
daunce after her. a 
Of che ſubtilties of an Hare, when ſſe is runne 
and hunted. Chap. 59 
I Might well maintaine that ol altebafes, the Hare maketh 
grcateſt paſtime and pleaſure, and ſheweth moſt cunning 
in hunting, and is merteſt fo2 gentlemen of all other hun⸗ 
tings, foꝛ that they may find them at ail times, and hunt them 
at maſt ſeaſons ef the peare, andthat with Gnalicharges. And 
againe, beeauꝰ⁊theit paſtime halt be almaics in ht, wherby 
they mapiudge the godneſte of their bounds, without great 
paines oꝛ trauell. Al o it is great pleaſure to behold fhe ſubtil⸗ 
ty of the little pace beaſt, and tnbat (helt he tan make fo2 her 
felfe. MAhereloꝛe the huntſmen muſt be wary a wiſe tomarke 
5 her 
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her lubtüties, ? which J haue pꝛactiſed much, and there ſoꝛe J 
am the bolder to fet downe in waiting fuch experientes as J 
haue ſene, hᷣnowne, and made. Firſt the hunt man which Hali 
be next the hounds, ſhall lake and marke many things when 
p Hare riſethout of her foꝛme. As firſt what weatherit is. oz 
ikit be ranp weather, then the Pare will hold the high wapes 
moꝛe than at any other time. and il ſhe come to the ſide of any 
pong ſpꝛingoꝛ groue, he will not lightly go in, but will con⸗ 
uep her ſelle, and ſquat onder the tide thereof, vntil the haũds 
haue oueiſhat her: and the (he willreturne the ſelfe lame ap 
that ſhe came, vnto the place where the was fart oꝛ put vppe, 
fo2 fhe will not willingly goe into any couert, becauſe ofthe 
dew and wet that hangeth oponthelcivetivigacs. In ſuch 
acaſe, the huntſman ſhall doe well, to tarie and ſtap an hun 
dꝛeth paces beloꝛe he conie to the wads fines, andthen he ſhal 
fee her ik ſhe tome tight backe as beloꝛe ſayd. Then map he 
hallo we in his hounds and call them backe: koꝛ elle it would 
be hard to make it out. ht; a Hare doth fo as before ſayd, bp⸗ 
caufe an hound will ſcarcely belene that the Hare were gone 
diredly backwards, thereloꝛe the Huntſman ſhall dae well 
to hallow them in befoꝛe they go any further :foꝛ elſe they will 
rather iudge it to be the counter as ſhe tame firſt. 

Pert to this, a huntſman muſt marke in what place the 
Mare ſitteth, and vpon what wind the made her ſoꝛme. Foꝛ 
if ſhe loꝛme eyther vpon the Noꝛth wind, oꝛ vpon the South 
wind, fhe will not willingly runne into the wind, but will 
runne vpona fide wind, oꝛ elſe downe the wind. Alſo ik an 
Hare doe forme in the water, it is a token that te is foule and 
melled. In hunting ok ſuch an Hare, lette the huntſmen take 
gd herde all the day vnto the Bꝛokes ſides, foꝛ ſuch an Hare 
will make all her croſſings, daublings, tc. vppon Wakes 
ſides and plafhss. Agayne, a huntſman mu marke whe⸗ 
ther it be a bucke Hare oꝛ a female, and whether fhe be wonted 
to the place Where fhe ſat, oꝛ a paſſenger: The which he map 
knewe by ſuchobſeruations as J haue befoꝛe rehearſed: fo2 
doubtleſſe, a Bare which is 11 t wouted to a certainc plate, 
8 f 2 and 


and echecialiy a female Hare, (it a huntſman do mache) fre 
Wap that ſhæ bendeth, oꝛ the ficſt compaſſe that fhe bendeth 
when che parteth fick tom the forme ) will all the day long 
d the ſame hayes, and caſt about the ſame coſtes, and paſſe 
thꝛough the ſame mules vntill her death oꝛ eſtape: vnleſſe it be 
as I ſayd, ſome Bucke which be come krom ſome other place, 
oꝛ that the houndes run him fo harde, that he be enloꝛced to 
make out endwaies befoꝛe the hounds, and fo to goe out of his 
haunt, the which they will all do commonly, by that time that 
they be well runne two houres without default. But at the 
firſtthep wil doe lin manner) nothung elſe but turne, croſſe and 
double, palling fyue 02 ſixe times one way, andin one felfe 
dame path. And vou mud vnderſtand, that if pou lerſe an Hare 
at any tune, let the huntſnien pet remember and marke which 
pathes ſhe belte, aud what way He toaſted: faz another tine 
Ton find the lame Hare, the wül doutleſſe Keepe the ſame pla⸗ 
ces, and make the like doublings, croſlings. c. And by that 
meanes yon Mall pꝛeuent her lubtütie, and much helpe the 
hounds in knowing which way the willb end. 
haue ſrene a Hare ſo crafty, that as ſone as ſhe heard the 
ſound af an home, ſhe wouldriſe out of her fdꝛme, pea, had 
ihe bene foꝛmeda quarter ofa myle diſtant tom the huntſ⸗ 
man that biewe, and woulde ſtreight wates gee ſwümme in 
fone pale, and abide in the nuddoſt thereof vpon fome ruſhbed, 
beloꝛe the bounds cnc at her, oꝛ hunted her at all. But at the 
laſt I diſcouered her ſubtuties, foꝛ went cloſe alongſt by the 
pale to fix what naht become other, ⁊ vncoupled my hounds 
thereabouts where luſpected Hee ſhould be: and as ſone ag 
euer ſher heard the hoꝛne, ha ſtart, and leapt before my face 
into the pwle, and fone to anather bed in the midſt therok, 
and neither with ſtone noꝛ clodde that J could thꝛowe at her, 
Would ſhee riſe noꝛ ſtirre: vntill J was faine to ſtryppe off 
my tlothes, andſwymmetoher: pea, and ſhee tarped me al⸗ 
rich, untyrll J lapd mp hande vppon her, before the 
Would ſtpꝛre. Butat thelaſt, fhe ſwomme out and came 
by the houndes, and ſtade bppe afterwards thꝛerhoures 
ee befo2e 
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befo2e wetould kill her, [wimming and vfing all her eroding 
and ſubtilties in the water. J haue alſo ſtene an Hare run and 
ſtand vp two houres before a kennell of hounds, and then ſhee 
hath ſtartẽd and rayſed another freſh Hare out of her foꝛme, ¢ 
fet her feife downe therein. J haue ſerne other agame, ſwinnme 
duer two oꝛ thꝛer waters, the leaſt wheroẽ hath been foureſcoꝛe 
Taylors vards ouer. J haue ſeene ſome againe, which being 
runne well by the ſpaceot two houres oꝛ moꝛe, hath crept vn⸗ 
der the dave ofa Sherpecote, and hyde herſelſe amongſt the 
fhepe. And J haue len Bares oftentimes runne into a locke 
of ſherpe inthe field whenthey were hunted, and would neuer 
leaue the fiocke, vntill J Was foꝛted ko touple vp mphounds, 
and fold vp the ſherpe, oꝛ ſometimes deiue them to the Cote: 
and then the Hare would foꝛſake them, and J vncoupled mp 
hounds at heragaine and killedher. hatte fen that would 
take the groundlike the Coney, (Which is called going to the 
Sanit) when they haue bene hunted. J haue fen a Hare goe 
vp by one ſide ofa hedge, and tome downe by that other fide, 
in ſuch fo2t, that there was no moꝛe but the thickneſſe of the 
hedgebetwerne them. 3 haue ſcene an Bare being ſoꝛe runne, 
get vp vpon anold wall ür fate heigth from the ground, and 
ſquat oꝛ hyde her lelke in the hole that was made loꝛ a Stat⸗ 
folte. J haue ſen ſome ſwim ouer a broke eight pards bꝛoad 
moꝛe than 20. times within thelength or an 100. pares, and 
that inmy light. And ſome haue lwome ouer riuers twelue 
froze bꝛoade, as Se nerne, Trent, and ſuch like diuers times to⸗ 
gether.] Joꝛ theſe tauſes the huntſman muſt be teary and cir⸗ 
cumſpect in hunting or the Hare. Foꝛa hound which is a per⸗ 
fect god Harxer, may be bold to hunt any chace: toꝛ the Bare 
is the very pꝛoper beaſt to enter hounds well, and to make thé 
fender noſed. But akte wards when von would make pour 
hounds to the Bart, they will quickly foꝛſake the bare, be⸗ 
cauſe the veniſon ot an Hart is much moze delicate and dainty 
than fhe ates is: and Hounds do much moze defire it, becauſe 
the Hart is ald of greater ſent than the Hare. an Rare liu th 
not aboue ſeauen peares at the most, efpeciatly the Bucke. 
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They are of this pꝛopertie, that if there bea Bucke anda fos 
male vahich heepe ane quarter tammonly together, thep will 
neuer luſter any range Hare to Giby them: naʒ ta abide neare 
then vmeſſe it he their one pong ones. And thecloze bath it 
bœnan old faping, that the moꝛe vou hunt, the moꝛe bares 
vou hall haue, bet quie when an Hare is killed, there wall fone 
come other from ſome other quarter. 


How to enter yong Houndes to the 
Hare. Chap. 60, 


7 gettin hunting ol the Hare, J would not haue yon to haue 
aboue two oz thre huntſmen at the moſt, wherofone ſhall 
take charge ta rate and beat on ſuch hounds as byde plodding 
behind: and the other ſhall make them {eke and caſt about. 
grozifthere be many huntſmen, they ſhall loyle the traces and 
ta ting ot the Ware, oꝛ at the leaſt will amaze thehounds (with 
the variety of their voices when they are at default. Foꝛ an 
Ware maketh ſometimes la many doubles, croſſings, zc that 
au hound carurst welltell where heis, noꝛ which wap to matze 
it out, noꝛ will dee any thing chic in mãner) but hold vp their 
heads. and lenke to the huntinaꝝ loꝛ beipe and comfoꝛt. Then 
lat the huntſman caſt about atompaſte, whee theycame fide 
at default, andencourage them, the which he cannot fo well 
do, i {heather huntſman bath beaten and foy led the trace with, 
Heilt fert, oꝛ toe fet of their hoꝛſes. And he hich hunteth foꝛ· 
moſt, ſhouio carry with hun a god bigge wallet oflinnen cioth 
ſullof aainty mozitis,to gius his hounds, to the end thatt hey 
map knom him. e aboue all things it is meet, that an hound 
ſhould kote his marſter and huntſman, his voice, and his 
hazne: and then when it commeth tethe hallo m, they will ſw⸗ 
ner tome in to his voice, than to another mans, and willleaue 
all others to come vnto hun: there oꝛe he ſhould neuer hallow 
them amiſſe, noꝛ wichout god cauſe. And ik he would haue his 
hounds come in to him, to make thai gee into ſome groue oꝛ 
cauert, let him hallo thus, crying, Here har, here, hum, bam, 
Ana 
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And when the hounds are come in to him, let him ſa ke ſeme 
faire muſe oꝛ gappe to paſſe in at, and there let hum taſt a truſt 
ol bꝛead, oꝛ ſomewhat to make them go in the moze willingly, 
crying, Conert, coaert, hic le in hiche. &c. 

Bere J will diſcouer vnto vou two ſecretes. Whereof that 
one is, that he which bath a kennellof pong hounds to enter, 
he muſt marke weilthe country where he will make the their 
firſt quarrey, and wherc ok he will make it. Foz accoꝛding to 
the places where they ſhall be entred at the beginning, and ac⸗ 
coꝛding to the quarrep which you Mall giue them, they wil al⸗ 
{ais afterwards pꝛoue. And therefore ifat p fick inhé pou en⸗ 
ter pong bounds, vou accuftome the to be oncoupled in p plain 
champaine, and that they hunt there an Hare to the fone, x 
farte her, they will remember it all their life after. Andthen 
wWhenſo euer you vncouple them in acouert, they wil make no 
great haſt to hunt there, but will ſeeke to hunt out into the 
plapnes, and ſuch places as they haue ben accuſtomed to in 
punting ofthe Hare. Euen fo will they beit lone the couertes, 
ik they be firſt entered there, and haue found game therem. 
And therefoze it is requiſite to enter pour hounds in the coun: 
trep, where pou meaneto abide and to hunt moſt commonly: 
loꝛhounds once accuſtomed fo a place oꝛ kind of chace, will 
not willingly hunt other wiſe. Another ſecret is, that vou ne⸗ 
uer enter 103 accuſtome pour houndes at firit to hunt in the 
moꝛnings, becauſe ofthe dew and moyſtureof the earth. Foꝛ 
tf pou once enter and accuſtome them to hunt in the freſh moꝛ⸗ 
nings, ik afterwards pou bꝛing them on field in the heate of 
the day, and that they ance feele the heate of the Sun, oꝛ ſome 
dꝛy wind which hath dꝛawn vp the moiſt dew from the groũd, 
they will neither hunt, noꝛ call on willingly, but will runne to 
feeke the ſhado w, and there fo reſt them and lleepe. Therefoꝛe 
J hold it beſt to actuſtome your hounds to be entred and hun⸗ 
ted withall, in the height and heate of the day, rather than in p 
moꝛning. Andthe beſt ſeaſon to begynne fo enter your pong 
hoũds, is in October and ouember, loꝛ then the time is tems 
verate, and the heats are not vehement: and then allo psung 
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Hates which haue not bene hunted, are fotith; ꝛ are neither ol 
foꝛce noꝛ capatitie tu vſe ſuch ſubtleties ¢ pollicies, but hold on 
endwais before the bounds mo commonly: and do ſquat and 
ſtart agapne oftentunes, the which doth much encourage the 
hounds, doth much better enter them, than ir they Mould fix 
into another quarter far befoꝛe them. True it is ⁊a thing often 
pꝛouc d, that an Hare hath greater ſent, ais moze eagerlꝑ hun⸗ 
ted by the hounds, when the ferdeth and relieueth vpon arene 
loꝛne, than at any other tune ofthe yere. And pet alſs pou haue 
fone Hares, which naturally giue ſome of the greater ſent tha 
foine others, and are much moze eagerly hunted ¢ chaledby p 
hounds. As theſe great wod Hares, and ſuch as are fuulez meſ⸗ 
led ¢heepe neare tothe waters. But p little red Hare, which is 
(in maner) like a Coney of bignelle, is neither or ſo ſtrong a ſẽt 
noꝛ vet are o eagerlꝑ hunted by the hounds as other Hares be. 
Such as feede vpon finali branches of wild time, oꝛ ſuch like 
herbs; ate tõmoniy very wilt, and wil ſtand lg vp beroꝛe p 
hoũds. So haue vou fone Hares moze ſubtleꝶ᷑ crattꝑ, thã ſome 
others are, eſpecially d females,ſoꝛtheꝝ double turne ſhoꝛter 
than the Bucks do, that pleaſeth the hounds but a little. oꝛ 
it isgrieusus to hounds which are luſty ecager, to turn fo oftẽ 
betauſe they like better a chaſe w lleeth beloꝛe thẽ endways, x 
they may rem W alltheirkoꝛte. and loꝛ ſuch Hares as double 
trolle ſo often, it is requiſite at defauitto caſt thegreater cõpaſt 
abos t, lohẽ vou beate to make it out. $02 fo thal pou find al her 
ſubtiltres, pet nerd to ſtick bpen nane of the, but onely where 
{ye went onwards: (02 ſo doing, eu ſhal abate ᷣ Bares foꝛte, 
and cõſtrein her to leaue Doubling ¢ croſung. Some Bares wil 
hold the high beaten mates onelp, where the hounds can haue 
no fent, becauſe there is neither bough, leafe,no2 any moyſt 
place wherewith Hare might leaue ſent ol her body p which 
ſhe muſt nerds leaue if it were in wods, come, high graſſe, oꝛ 
ſuch other moiſt and coe places. Andthereloꝛe when a hũtſmã 
ſhall ind ſuchan Bare, zſhal fee his hounds at de fault vpon an 
high wap, let him hunt on with his hounde till all alongſt the 
wap, vntill he find where the Hare hath bꝛoken from the wap. 
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02 vntill he finde ſome final dale, oꝛ freche plate by che way 
where the bounds map find ſent. And he himle lle alſo muſt 
lake narowly vpon the ground, as he goethik he can find the 
foting of the Hate (Which we call pꝛicking) the which he hall 
eaſily know (02 the faſhion of an Bares tote is ſharpe ⁊ made 
like akniues point, and her little nailes do alwaies fatten wpa 
the ground, fo that he ſhall ie the pꝛickes ol them in any moiſt 
place, oꝛ where the ground is fott: ſoꝛ an Hare when ſhe llerth 
beloꝛe the hounds, doth neuer open her late noꝛ nailes in ſun⸗ 
der, as ſtinking chaſes and vermine do, but keepeth her fote al⸗ 
waies cloſe like the point of a knife. So is there alſo certaine 
plates and ſeaſons, in the Which an hound can haue no ſent of 
an Hare, as in the winter ſealon, in the plaine champaigne coſũ⸗ 
tries, where the ground is katte and rotten: and the Hare ha⸗ 
uing an heatie fate) when the flerth he vppermoſt o the earth 
and ground ſticketh vpon the ſole ef her tote, ſo that ſhe cärieth 
it away with her, and that couerelh and taketh away althe ſẽt 
from the hounds: and againe in ſuch plaines there are com 
monly no bꝛaunches noꝛtwigges which He might touch with 
her body and fo leaue ſeutthereby. Agayne there are cectapne 
moneths in the Which a hound ſhallhaue no ſent(oꝛ very little) 
or an Bare: as in the Speing time by reaſon of the vehement 
mell ot the ſwrete flowers and hea bs, which dath erctede the 
ſent of an Hare. Like wiſe you mult fake heede that pou hunt 
not in a harde froſt, foꝛ ſo pour houndes chall ſurbaite thep2 
leete and lo e their clawes, and vet at that ſeaſonan Bare run⸗ 
neth better than at any other, becaufe p loale okher fret is hea⸗ 
rie. ou Mall be in maner the fame ternies and Woꝛds to en⸗ 

courage pour hariers, that ble to encourage pour Bucke⸗ 
houndes, and ſuch as vou hunt anp Deare withall: Dauing 
onelp at the hallow to an Hare you ſay, Ham, Nan, Ham, here. 

Ham, here, c. heras in hallo wing of 4 Deare vou fap ht 
the hoũds tde in Thais he, Thats he; To himʒ io him, i him ce. 

Againe cemeber that when ſoeuer pouenter pour rong honde, 
vou neuer helpe them to kill the Hare with pour Greihdunds, 


koꝛ it pou ee fo courſe the Bare with pour Giephoiins 
1. 5 beldze 
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before the hounds, then vohen ſoeuer you thould hallow, the 
hounds would do nothing but litte vp their heads, and lone 
alwaies to fer the Ware befoꝛe the Grephounds, and will nes 
uer put noſe to the ground, noꝛ beate ſoꝛ it, noꝛ hunt. But pour 
beſt entring ol pong houndes, is by the helpe ok old ſteynche 
hounds, which may beſt learneto caſt loꝛ it at a doubling oꝛ 
delault. 


At hat time of the yeare it is beſt hunting of 
the Hare, and how to ſecke her, latte 
her, and chace her. Chap. 64, 


Ta. beit ſeaſon to hunt the Hare with hounds, is to begin 
in the middef of September, and to leaue at mid Apꝛul: 
and that, becauſe of the flowers and vehement heates Which 
beginne after Apꝛill, and take away the ſent or the Bare 
fromthe houndes. Then in Septemberthe Buntiman ſhall 
beginne to giue rewards vnto his Hariers, and to renew their 
huntpng ok that chace. Foꝛ (as J haue ſapd) at that time, 
Hares be pong and feble, and as the ſeaſon paſſeth, ſo they; 
fo2ce encreaſeth: euen ſo pour hoũds themoze that they hunt, 
and the moze quareis that they haue, the better, ſcronger, and 
perleder they become. And againe when the winter appꝛo⸗ 
cheth, the meiſtneſſe and cwleneſle of the earth encreaſeth, the 
which bounds do delight in rather than in great heat. Then 
pour houndes are two yeares olde and vpwards, pou map 
hunt with them chꝛile in a wake, and they will be the better. 
When a loꝛd oꝛ Gentleman will go on hunting, the huntel⸗ 
man muſt regard the tyme and place where he ſhall be, to the 
end he may goe fecke the Bare where moſt likely hunting is: 
as inthe paſtures, Meades oꝛ Greene fields, and fuch like: 
andtherehe ſhall vntouple his hounds: aud tf there be any 
15 und which light vpon thetrapic of an Hare, where the 
hathrelleued that night, lette the Buntſman fap and be not 

9 aE vntill the hounds make it out of themſelues, and 
When he perceiueth that they beginne to dꝛawein together and 
ta 
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10 call on freſyly. then let him tomſoꝛt them with woꝛdes, aud 
nume tzzat hound which hunteth beſt, as to tap: Ake a Prada, 
Iiybes G. Itis uioſt textaine that Hounds null haue better 
{ent of an Pare when fe goeth towards the relie , than whe 
{hee goeth towards her Foꝛme, pea although ſyes go fence to 
the one than ta that other: and the rea on is, that when a 
Hareis urthe ficld aud relieueth , Tye coucheth lome vppon 
the ground with her body, and palleth oltentimes ones one 
plot of ground to lecke gad fed, whereby ſher leaueth great 
Dent of her vppon the graſte 02 blades, andecetepcty aleo 
fometunes. : and theceioze the hounds haue greater ſeut of 
her, than they haue when ſher goeth out oc the field (oꝛ out of 
the toꝛne oꝛ high gralle at leaſt) to go to her aFoꝛme:qroꝛ when 
fhe goeth to her foꝛme, fhe doth commonly beat the high waies 
(as befoze fatd dobling, croſſing. t leaping, as lightly as the ca. 
Therkoꝛe tube a hunt mã ſeeth his hounds croſſe where a hare 
bath relieued, z thot they begin al-o to make it on vnto her go⸗ 
ing out towards her foꝛme, let him ſufter his bounds to hunt 
faire ⁊ ſottly, and haſten thé not ouermuch fo2 ouerſhoting of 
it: a ithis bounds fall a: default, then isit a token that p Dare 
hath made ſome daudle oꝛ ſome crolle, oꝛ that ſhehath gone z 
tome backe again ty one clic fame way: then Mal! he erpe, 
Ham agatne, ag ate here, ha, and ſhall nat Space any furdec 
loꝛwards, lo: ihc come te neate the bounds, it woauls rather 
make them fo cuerihote it: bat let him ſo ſtapthem ad make 
chem beat foꝛ it, comfo: ting aud chearing them with wanes 
and with his voice, z beholding how they hundaub beat fort, 
But tfthep tãnot make it cut vpon thehigyways, then let hun 
fa round about in the (retell and grerneſt places, ⁊ ſuch as 
are moſt commodious toꝛ the hounds to take ſent vpon, ſoꝛ by 
that meancs at laſt he ſhall make it out which way p Hare is 
gone into ſome graue oꝛ ſpꝛing: and then his hounds map alſo 
beat the groues, and he himſelle muſt like wiſe beat the tuts 
and buſhes with his hunting ſticke, to helpe p hounds to ſtart 
her. And ik he chaunce to find an old Foꝛnne, he muſt take 
fome reward out of his wallet and caſt it in the f ay olde 
Dame; 
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forme and callin the hounds into it, crying: Here, baw, here 
frre fat, here fhe fat, To her againe. The huntſman ſhall do well 
al io to haue a peece of p fat of Eaton oꝛ ſuch like thing in his 
Wallet, wherwith he may anopne the end of his hunting ſtaffe, 
and then when ſoeuer he would poynt his hounds to a guſe, 
oꝛ to any place, he thailned to do no moꝛe but ſtrike on the 
ground with the end ol his ſtaife, and his houndes will ace 
thoughthemuſe, oꝛcome into any place where he ſhall poynt 
them, and hunt it much the better. But il the huntinan when 
he hath caſt e bout, doe not find that the Hare is gone out be⸗ 
yond the compaſſe that he caſteth, then let him call backe his 
hounds to the plate where they firſt came at default, z let him 
tonſider which way it famed that the Hare bent her head whe 
fhe tame into that way oꝛ place, and if he held on head then 
let him beat with his pounds ſtill onwards on both fines ofthe 
way: {02 citentimes the Hare ſolloweth the high wayes ve⸗ 
ry karre, to double, croſle and vſe policies, and will neuer ſtep 
fromthe wap in a mile together. And in ſuch places the hounds 
can haue no ſent, by reaſon ofthe duff and other ſuch things as 
J haue beloꝛe alledged, and vet they will ſquat vppon the out⸗ 
lides of the waies 02 very neare to them: and therekoꝛe let the 
huntſman beat the fides of the high waies well. But ik all theſe 
pollicies tannot helpe the hounds to make it out, thenmay the 
huntſman well iudge that the Hare hath turned backwards 
vpon the hounds: aud then let him take his compaſſe greater 
andbeat backe with his hounds, andit ſhall hardly be pollible 
but at the laſt he mult me ke it out. And yet ſome bares there be 
that will ſit vntill you tread vppon them bekoꝛe they will riſe, 
and ſome wilbe taken in the oꝛme. Pow although 3 haue fo 
much ſpoken in pꝛaiſe o? trapling ofan Hare from the roliele to 
the loꝛme, yet me thinkes it is moꝛe pane than needeth, a leſſe 
pleaſurethan might be deſired: becaule the hounds while they 
traile, do call on but toldlyone after another: and that it chould 
be much ſhoꝛter and better paſtime to leeke and find her as fol⸗ 
loinet?. fo sth n n PIS | 
When thꝛer god huntimen are met, and pertelue that their 
hounds 
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bonds do nd where an Hare hath releued in ſoime kalte come 
field oꝛ paſture. Then m ull they confider the ſeaſon ol p peace 
and what weather it is: foꝛ it it be in the Spꝛingtime ori the 
Sommer, then a Hare will not ũit in the bulhes, vecauſe their 
Pillemiers, Tikes; and ſometunes Snakes and Adders will 
dꝛiue them out: then they are cõſtrained to ſit in the coꝛntielde, 
oꝛ fallow fieldes and open plates. In winter they loue to ſit 
neare the townes fides in ſome tufte of brambles oꝛ thoꝛnes: 
eſpecially when the winde is eyther Southerle oz Noꝛtherlp, 
foꝛthep frare bolh thuſe windes ali ertedingly. Then accoꝛ⸗ 
ding to the ſeaſon and place tuberethe Hare hall wont to i. 

they Hall beat with their hounds to art herat the frſt: a 
vſing that meanes, they ſhall fund more ares, and haue ſhoꝛ⸗ 
ter ſpoꝛte than in tratling after them as befoꝛe ſaid: and they 
map ſo enter their haũds actuſtome rth, that alſwne as they 
beginne to beate the buſhes with their hunting ſlicks, the 
houndes will in and ſkriue who may firk get in, like Spani⸗ 
els at retrieofa Patridge. And when the Hare 15 ſtart and on 
fte, then let the huntſman go where her ſawe herpaſſe, and 

hallowe in all the hounds vntill they haue al vnocrt akenit, ¢ 
go on with it in full trie: Then let him rechate to them with 
his hoꝛne, and comloꝛt them cucrp way v he can beit deuile: 
and when he perceiueth that they are in full cry, let hum lollow 
ku pꝛe and cafilp nat making ouer much bak at ficſt, noꝛ ma⸗ 
king to much nopſe e epthec with hoꝛne oꝛ boite: faꝛ at the firſt 
the hoũds will eaſily ouerſhot a chaſe thꝛough to much heat: 
and thereloꝛe tithe huntim an ouerlap the, he lhould but chaffe 
them moze, which might tauſe them both to guerſchat it and to 
leeſeit. But whẽ they haue run the ſpate ol an haure, and that 
they are well in with it, and ſticke well vpon it, then may the 
huntſman come in nearer to his hounds, becauſe by that time 
their heat will be wel coled and they will hunt ſoberly Aboue 
all things let hum marke the firſt doubling that the Hare mas 
kethas J haue befoꝛe ſayd, ⁊ thereby he may gouerne himſell 
all the day zfoꝛallthe reſt that ſhe will make will be like vnto 
ud accoꝛding to the palicies that he ſhall ſ her vſe, and the 
place 


_ 
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place where he hunteth, he muſt make his compaſſes great oꝛ 
little, long 02 ſhoꝛt, to helpe the defaults, alinayes freking the 
moyiteſt an dmoſt commodious places foꝛ the bounds to ſent 
in. There ate two manner of huntings at the Hare, ſoꝛ ſome 
follow and neuer hallow befoze an Hare, noꝛ after her, noꝛ ne⸗ 
uer helpe hounds at default: and me thinkes that this is a no⸗ 
ble kind of hunting, and doth leſle ſhew ¢ pꝛoue the godneſſe 
ofthe hounds: other againe do marke which wap an are ben⸗ 
deth at the firſt, ¢ coatt beloꝛe her to mate her, there hallowe 
amayne, and helpe the hounds alſo at defaults aſmuch as they 
n. Ulhen hounds are hunted with inthis ſoꝛt, they become 
ight ofveleife that many times they leaue the right tracke 
to go in to the hallow, 2 by that meanes the Bates can Land 
vp but a while before them. And ſurely he that would hunt 
to ktil many Bares, ſhould do beſt to hunt this kinde of way 
but to trie the god hunting of hounds, J do moze pꝛayſe that 
other way, Which hunteth onelp vppon the fte and ſente: 
but this latter way is ſpeedy, and beſt counterualeth the ſub⸗ 
tilties ot an Hare. J could haue ſtode longer in deſcribing the 
meanes how to bꝛeath a enter Baryers But becauſe FZ haue 
both ſpoken ſufticiently in the hunting ok an Bart, andalſo in 
thei chapters befoꝛe, which treate of the pollices and {ub til⸗ 
ties that Hares bie, wherebpa huntſman may finde pꝛecepts 


ſufficient to gonerne hunſelke, cones 3 1 nom lar no 
moꝛe of that — | 


How you ſhall reward your sand when they 

baue kylle d an Hare, whichthe frenchman 
calleth the ted ard, and fometimes the 
quarey , but our ‘old Triſtramcal- 


leth it the hallow. Chap, 61. 


V Hen vour honnds haue killed the Bare, let h barlet of 
pour kennel, cut down ſome pꝛetie bending wands of 
an Haſeil og tome fuch fier, then let him take the Hare a lax 
2 faite ate vpon the graſte: the n let the * 

alight 
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alight from his hoꝛſe, æ blow the death to call in all huunds: 
that done, the varlet of the kennell ſhal kærpe off the hounds 
with thoſelittle wands, and let them allbaxe about hum. The 
huntſman ſhall blow ſtill a god weile, and afterwards thall 
clappe and ſtroke his bet hounds on the ſides, anb ſhew them 
the Hare, faping: Dead boyes, dead: Then let him hulke her 
(which is te open her and take out her garbage) e afterwards 
ſcrip off her skin before the hounds, taking away the Gall, the 
lights, andthe lkinne, the which be ſhall hang vp in ſome tree, 
where the hounds may not eat them, fo2 they Will make them 
ſicke. Mhen the Hare is thus hulked and ſtript out of her 
ſkinne, let the Buntiman take out of his wallet ſome bꝛead, 
cheefe, and other ſmall moꝛſels, and put them into the bulke of 
the Hare, to wet and moiſten them with her bloud: then tall 
he cut off the foꝛepart of the Hare, head and all: and petif hee 
haue any pong hound whichis fearefull, let him giue him the 
aretz head byhimſelle la to encourage him the better. Then 
muſt the varlet of thekennell tye à cod to the foꝛequarters of 
fhe Hare in fiuc oꝛ fir plates, that one dog may not teare awap 
all at a mouthfull, and ſo beguile all his fellowes. Akter⸗ 
wards let him hyde it, and take his Caffe and goe an hundꝛed 
paces from the reſt: in meane while the huntſman ſhall poze 
out the reward ofbꝛead and cherſe vppon the cleaneſt place of 
graſſe that he can find, and ſhall pet krepe off the bounds With 
his hunting wand. This being done, he ſhall blow that all the 
hounds may tome in together, x chall fuffer them to eat this re⸗ 
ward, clapping them vpon the fines, comfoꝛting o? them, and 
blowing w his hoꝛne. In meane while when they haue almoſt 
done, he ſhall make ſigne to the varlet of the kennel which thal 
hallow and blow foꝛ the hounds: then the huntſman ſhall rate 
them æ beat them to him, ſaying: Ly Hallow, ih be h) slow shyke- 
Then the varlet hall hein thẽ the Hare holding it as high as 
he can, ⁊ holding his coꝛde always fall by p end: when all the 
pounds be about him, he ſhall taſt it amangſt thẽ, ⁊ utter thé to 
teate it by petemeale aut of the coꝛde:and then tarry them to 
the water beloꝛe he couple them vp againe : o: rather let him 


carry 
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carry them home vncoupled, that they may ſkoure at large and 
ſhommer : foꝛa hound will be enclined to be Gckip when hee 
bath eaten of a Bares fleſh. And thereloꝛe let him gine them 
bread after they haue eaten the reward, to cloſe vp their Xo- 
macks withall, and leaſt theꝝ ſhould caſt it vp againe. 


* * 


The Hare, to the Hunter. 


Ne minds ok men, become ſo vopdeokſence, 

That they can iope to hurt a harmeleſſe thinge 
A ſillie beaſt, which cannot make defence? 
Awꝛetch? a woꝛme that cannot byte, noꝛ fing? 
Ik that belo, 3 thanke my Paker than, 
Joz making me, à Beaſt, and not a Pan. 


Theil ronlickes the ſoꝛes of wounded Shepe, 
He ſpares to pray, which vcelds and craueth grace: 

The dead mans coꝛps hath made fome Serpents werpe, 
Such rewwth may ryſe in beatts of bloudy rate: 
And yet can man, ( which bꝛagges aboue the reit 

Cie wꝛacke foz reinth: can murder like him belt 


This fong A ng in moane and mournefull notes, 
(Alhich fapne would blale the bloudy mind of Man) 
Aho not content w Barts, indes, Bucks, Nowes, Soats, 
Worcs, Beares, and all, that hunting conquercan, 
Mull vet ſenke out, me filly harmelelle Hare, 

Tohunt with hounds, and courſe ſometimes with care. 


The Wart doth hurt (J muſt a truth conleſle) 
Ve ſpoxylethtoꝛne, and beares the henge adowne: 
Do both the ucke, and though the Rowe ſceme leite, 
Pet doth he harme in many a Feld and Towone: 
The clyming Goat voth pill both plant and vine, 
The pleaſant meads are roloted vp with wine. 


But J poꝛe beaſt whoſe ferdingis not ene, 
ho bꝛeake no hedge, who pill no pleaſant plant: 
Mho firey no frutte, who tan turne vp no grene, 
Who ſpoyle no coꝛne, to makethe Plowman want: 
Am vet purſued with hound, hoꝛſe, might and maine 
By murdꝛing men, vntill they haue meflaine, 


Ca baw ſaythone, as foneas he me ſpies, 
Another cryes Now, Nen, that las me fart, 
The hounds callon, with hydeous noyſe and cryes, 
The ſpurgalde Jade muſt gallop out his part: 
The hoꝛne is blowen, and manx a voprefullth2ylt, 
Do whoupe and crx, me wꝛetched Beaſt to kyll. 


WM What 


— a. 
Telhat meaneſk thouman, me la fon to purſewe 20 2 

F02 fick my ſkinne is ſcarcelꝑ woꝛth a placke, . sf 
My lleſhe is dꝛie, and hardefoz to endew, 7 

cy gceace (God knotueth)mat great opon rtp batte, 

Pyſelke, and all that is within me funde on. 
Zs neyther, god, great, ritche, fatte, ſwrete, no: — 


So that thon ſheweſt thy vauntes to be but vaine, 
That bꝛagſt ot turtle, aboue all otherbeaſts, oe | 
And yet by me, thou neyther getteſt gane 
Noꝛ dindeſt lde, ta ſerue thy gluttons feaſts: ad 
Some {porte perhaps pet Grewons ss l gle⸗ — 2 
Whishendesin Blond, that leſſon learne me. 


ro neee dick properticof tec tus 41 
Conie. Chap. 62 eser 2 
E een enen 
“We Comte sadadhen bel r knowẽ vnto al men. 
The Cowie beareth her Rabets z o. daxes, and then kind⸗ 
leth, and thé ſhee muſt bebucked againe, foꝛ els ſhe wil eate vp 
her Rabets. She wil haus fine, fire,¢ ſcauen at a slitter Pe that 
Would haue a warraine well repleniched with Conies, ſhould 
hunt them e beat them in twicdoꝛ thꝛice in a werke with ſome 
Spantell oꝛ curve foꝛ i̊ purpoſe: fe otherwiſe they wil ſtray ¢ 
leede out into the wods and coꝛneſields neareadiopning, and 
pou hal neuer make the come in to theteburce wes oꝛclappers 
againe. Some hold opiniõ that they wul follow a Hare to knot 
⁊ engender with her: but loꝛ y veafo befoꝛe alledged beat them 
in twice oꝛ thꝛice a awæke. Ahen a Bucke TConie will go to 
the Doe, he willbeate vpon the ground with his foꝛe te mar⸗ 
uelouſſp, andy that means he heateth hunſelle: when he hath 
buckt, then falleth he back wards a lieth in atraũce as he were 
halt dead: and then may aman eaſily take him. Lhe det of a 
Conie is much better than the tlethe dk an Hare, faꝛ the Hares 
lleſh is much dꝛier and moze melantholike : ſo is the ſkix ofa 
Conte (iftt be blacke a very god furre, where as p ares kin 
is little oꝛ nothing Woꝛth. How 


— ‘ — 
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nn 170525 § Sak to. Bunt and take Conies. Chap. 64. uy 
Ie that would take Coxies muſt hunt with two oz ithe 
Spancls 02 curves made for b purpole, amõgſt p hedges 

t buſhes where he knoweth that p Conies do lie: he may alſo 
haue ſmal Grephoũds foꝛ the purpoſe to courſe at them: but in 
their default, the lpaniels oꝛ curres willdiue them into theyꝛ 
Wurrowes: then {et purſenetts vpon al p holes, oꝛ as manp ot 
them as vou tan find, and put in a Ferret clole muzled, and 
fhe wil make the Contes bolt aut againe into pour purfenets, 
and ſo you ſhall take them. Remember y pour. Ferret be cloſe 
muſied, ſoꝛelſe tye wil kulthe Conte in the ground, andperad⸗ 
uenture will not come out againe of fhe 02 foure daies after. 
Foz default of a Ferret, poumapmake Contes come aut ot 
their Wurrowes W the powder of Dapine ¢ Bꝛimſtde, make 
a ſmother wil them, — bolte out of 
the earth, and lu you ſhall take them in your purſenetes. Mine 
Authoꝛ telleth kauthermo:eof making ſmal lw hedgerowes 
al alõgſt dolun by p lde ol ſome hedge which is wel repleniſh⸗ 
ed with Comes: a that the ſaid lowe hedges ſhould be made o⸗ 
uerthwart contrarie to the ſtanding of the quick hedge: that 
ſundꝛie holes ſhould be made in them, at the which he would 
let purſenets oꝛ athernetts, and ſo take the Conies, hunting 
them vp and dotun with a ſpanell oꝛ curre But he ſeemethnot 
to haue ſcen our Engliſh Narreines, noꝛ ourmanerot taking 
of dur Conies. Ho2(thanked be God there are ſundzy Wows ¢ 
Gentlemen in England, which haue their grounds ſo wellre⸗ 
pleniſhed, as they would giue a man but ſmall thanks which 
Mould to mother their burrolves 15 Wꝛimſtone oꝛ Ozpimtt: 
loꝛ inderd y will marre a Burrow, z pune the Cenics cleane 
from it. But wee take them pꝛinc lpwith hopes: next with 
purſeneta a Ferrets: thirdly with a dꝛawing Ferret whẽ they 
be vong: and againe we haue a kind of dogges called tumblers, 
which will kill Conies abundantlp t alter a maruelous fachid. 
Di alltheſe ſoꝛtes ol taking Contes; together with p oꝛder to 
bp a Cclattein feom vermin, 3 {util 7 no lõger ente: 
3811 Jem em SEIS ORES EEE aa 6 WOH OR 9882 Diss gr {02 
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fo2 ind ind æd it is ſome what beſi des me pucpaſe, ſince J acconnt 
lerreting one of the coldeſt and vnpleaſanteſt chaces that can 
be follamed. Pet thus mach J haue thou aht mite to w iteok 
it, ſollowing mine Authoꝛ:andbecauſe indeed it ſcemeth to be a. 
kind or Glenecp, at the leaſt he that hath a god warren of Co⸗ 
nies, a god Douchouſe, aud gm fich: pends, hall nde the 
leſſe to goe into the Foꝛreſt oꝛ Chale ſaꝛ Bete Wucan, fo: 
thele thee are god neighbours. 


of the hunting of the Foxe and Bad gerd. 
Chap. 65. 6 


— of gr hounds, ano Teniersst halo you 
ihoulp enter them totake the Fox, the Badgaro, and 
ſuch like vermine: pou muſt vnderſtand that there are ſundꝛ y 
ſoꝛts of Terriers, whereol we hold opimon that one ſoꝛt came 
outof Flaunders o the im Cauntries, as Artops and therea⸗ 
bouts, and they haue croked legges, and ave ſha:thited molt 
cõmonly. Another fort there is which are ſhagged and ſtreight 
legged: thoſe with the croked legges wul take earth better 
than the other, and are better forthe Badgerd, betauſe they 
will lye longer at a vermine : but the others with ſteaight 
legges do ſerue fo two purpoſes, fo: they will unt avoue the 
ground aſwell as ether hounds, and enter the earth with moꝛe 
turie than theothers : but they will not abe ſo long, becauſe 
they are ta to eager in fight, and there? ze are conſtrapned 
to come out to take the apꝛe: there are both god and badde of 
both ſoꝛts. And becauſe it is god paſtime, and hꝛaue fight, 
without great paine oꝛ trauaile ta the huntſman, therefore 1 
* — it god to ſet downe here ſome pꝛecepts forthe entring 
of Terriers, and fo2 the better llelhing and encauraging of 


them. 

3 Nou ſhall beginne to enter them allone as thee be eich 02 
ten Poneths old: Foꝛ if pou enter not a Teruer beſoxe he hæ 
a peart old, you ſhall hardly euer make him take 
e e ee 
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them not at the firſt: noꝛ that the Fox oꝛ Badgerd doe hurt 
them within the earth, loꝛ then they will neuer loue the earth a⸗ 
gaine. Andtherefoze neuer enler a pong Terrier in an earth 
where there is an old Fox oꝛ Badgerd : but irſt let them be 
well entred, and bea peare old full oꝛ moze. ou ſhall da well 
alſo to put in an old Terrier before them which map abyde and 

endure the fury of the Fox oꝛ Badgerd. 
ou map enter them and fleſh them ſundꝛy wapes. Firſt, 
when Fores and Badger ds haue yong cubbes, take all pour 
old Terryers and put them into the ground: and ſuhen they 
beginto bay, (which in the earth is called Vearning) you mutt 
hold your vong Terriers euerx one ol them at a ſundꝛy hole of 
ſome angle oꝛ mouth of the earth, that they may harken and 
heare their fellowes vearne. And when vou haue taken the old 
Fores oꝛ Badgerds, and that there is nothing left in the earth 
but the pong cubs, take out then all pour old Terrpers, ⁊ cou: 
ple the vp: then put in pour pong Terriers ¢ encourage them, 
crying, To him, to him, to himtand it they take any pong cub, let 
them take their pleaſure of him, e kill him within the ground: 
and beware that the earth fall not downe vppon them e ſmo⸗ 
ther them. That done, take all the reſt of the Cubbes and Bad⸗ 
gerds pigges home volth vou, and frie their liuers and their 
bloud with cherſe, and ſome ol their owone greate, and thereof 
make pour Terriers a reward, ſhewing them alwaies the 
heads and skins to encourage them. Uhen they haue been re⸗ 
{warded oꝛ rather before waſh them with Sope and warme 
warme to get out the clay which thal be clodded in their haire: 
fo2 els they will ſonebecome mangie: and that wauldbe hard 
ko be cured. Nou map enter them ali thus: you muſt take old 
Foxes and Wadgerds alive with pour old Terriers and the 
helpe of ſuch clampes and holdfaſts as vou Mall ſre htere poꝛ⸗ 
trayed: Teke them and cut away their nether Jaw wherein 
their wang teeth be ſet, and neuer touch the vpper Jaws, but 
let it ſtand to ſhew the furie of the beaſt, although it can doe 
no hurt therewith: then make an earth in ſome of pour cloſes, 
and make itlarge inough, becaulethat the Terriers may fight 
M 3 and 
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and turne therein thebetter, and that they may go in two to⸗ 
gether:then couer the buꝛrow oꝛ earth wich boꝛdes and turues, 
and put the Foxe oꝛ Badgerd therein: then put in all pour 
Terrpers both pang and old, and encourage them with 
woꝛdes, as hath bene befoꝛe declared, and as the Arte requp⸗ 
reth: and when they haue pearned ſufficiently, then beginne 
to digge with ſpades and mattockes to encourage them a⸗ 
gaint ſuch tyme as pou mutt vſe to digge ouer them: then 
take out the Foxe o Badgerd with the clampes oꝛ pinchers , 
killing it befoꝛe them, oz lette a Grephounde kill it in their 
ſight, and make them reward thereok. It hall be well to caſt 
them ſome bꝛead oꝛ cheele vpon the vermine aſſone as it is 

dead, Foz the better boldnyng and encouraging 

of them. If pou will not cut the Jawe 
ofthe Foxe oꝛ Badgerd, then baeake 
out al his teeth i he bite not p Ter⸗ 
xruyers, and it ſhall ſutfize 
as well. 
6 — 
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Ofthe nature and properties ofa Foxe 
and a Badgerd. Chap. 66. 


Vas 
* 


A 


& yeu haue two kinds 02 moꝛe of euery other chace by 

diuerſitie of names: fo of theſe vermine there are Foxes ¢ 

their Cubbes, and Badgerdes and their Pigges: the kemale 

ofa Foxe is calleda Bitche, and he himfelfe a Dogge forces 

the Female ofa Badgerdis called a Sowe, and the male a 

Wadgerde oꝛ a Woꝛepygge of a Badgerd. Pet ſome will 
not allowe this difference: but J can pꝛoue it by godreaſon 
and by the diuerſties of colour, natur, and e 
he 
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the Badgerd pigges at comming out of the earth do common: 
ly make and cafttheir fvants: and they neuer da it vntill they 
haue made a hole in the earth with their (Motus oꝛ with their o⸗ 
with thew lat: and then they kyant within it and hide it: this ? 
Fox Cubs do not. Allo the Badgerd maketh his hole common⸗ 
ip in ſand oz light earth which is eaſie to digge, and in open pla⸗ 
tes, to haue thetomfoꝛt ofthe Sunita: they llerpe vncellantiy, 
and are much fatter than Fox cubs be. As touching their haire, . 
they haue a grey toat, are ſomewhat whitec thã the old, war⸗ 
ing greyer and greper the older that they be:ſome ſap, that there 
ate two ſoꝛtsoftheſe pong Badgers (and J beleeuc it) wherok 
that other ſoꝛt goeth karder out loꝛ their prep than theſe do and 
that they caſt their fiants longer ſomewhat like a Fox, and 
keepe commonlp in rong holses oʒ in rockes, and make their 
earth oꝛ their Burrow deeper than theſe doe. But vet there he 
netic many chambers noꝛ angles in their burrobos as thereare 
in thele:foꝛit were vnpollible fo the to oꝛke fo well in rocks, 
oꝛ in hard earth, as thoſeothers do in ſand. Theſe two ſund r 
ſozts do not keepe one another company : neither fhallpon 
lightly find one or them where that other is. Terrpers doe 
teate the one moze than the other, becauſe they are much 
rurſter, and againe they ſrincke much woꝛſe. Foz the better 
Underſtanding odthedinerſitp, let vs copne a wow, and call 
the one Badgerd⸗pigges, and the other Badgerd⸗whelpes, 
and ſap, that the Badgerd⸗whelpes haue their noſe, their 
chꝛoat, and their veares peallowpſh, like tute a Par⸗ 
ternes thꝛoat, and are much blacker than the pigges, and 
higherlegged: Loth ſoꝛts liue vpon all fleih, and will hunt 
after tarrpon : they doe great hurtin Marteyns and 
Connpgres , efpecially when they bee full of little Rab⸗ 
Veivinee pets, ſoꝛ they make an hole right aboue the neaſt and 
Hat ele fox got ſtreyaht to them: Wihereas the Fore followeth the 
mareth a holes mouth until her come at the neat. J haue ſtene a 
hole above Wadggerd take a ſuckyng Pigge in my pꝛeſence, and car⸗ 
as well as 4 xyed him cleane away onto his earth. It is ſure that they 
Badgerd. deſire Pagaes flefh moze than any other: Foz ik you traine 
: i fi A 
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a pete al Poꝛke oꝛ Hogges ſieſh vppon their burrow, they 
will ſure tome out vnto it. They prey allo vppon all Pullen, 
as Geœſe, Duckes, Hennes, and ſuch like. J can ſpeale by 
experiente, fo2 J haue bꝛought vp ſome tame, vntill they were 
foure peares old, and being ſo brought vp, they are very gen⸗ 
tle, and will playe with pong whelps, and neuer hurt then 
and the reſt of the day that they neither feede noꝛ play, they be, 
ſtow in ſieeping. Thoſe which J haue brought vp, would come 
to me ata call, and follow mi like whelpes of hounds. They 
are very chill of cold, and ik pou lette them lye in a chamber 
where there is anx fire, they will crepe ſo neare it, that they 
wil burne their coates and their fete alſo manp times ¢ then 
are they very hard to be healed. They will be fed with any 
thing, bꝛead, cheſe, fruites, birds, oꝛ any thing v vou will giue 
them. Gibentt ſnoweth oꝛ is hard weather, then they come 
not out of their holes ſometimes in two oꝛ thee dayes toge⸗ 
thers, the which J haue obſerued at their holes mouth, when it 
hath ſnowed andlyen there ſo thicke, that they could not haue 
ſtyꝛred out, but that J might haue perceiued them: As J haue 
ſeene that after thꝛee days they haue tome out foꝛ pure hunger, 
and gone to prepformeate. It is a pleaſure to behold them 
whe they gather ſkuffe foꝛtheit neſt 02 foꝛtheir couch, as ſtraw 
leaues, moſſe, and ſuch other things: ⁊ with their lozeltete and 
their head, they will wꝛappe vp as much together, as a man 
would carrie vnder one arme, t will make ſhifte to get it inte 
their holes a couches. This ſubtiltie they haue, that when they 
perceiue the Terriets beginne to pearne them, ⁊ to lye at them 
they will ſtoppe the hole betweene the Terriers a them, leaſt 
the Terriers ſhould follow them any further: and then if the 
Terriers bap Mill, they willremoue their baggage with them 
and go into another chamber oꝛ angle of their Burtolwe. They 
liue long, and when they waxe old, then ſome or them fal blind 
and can not come foꝛth ol their holes. Then tf they be the Bad⸗ 
gers, the Sowes ſerde them, and ikit be the Sowe, the Badger 
feedeth her likewiſe. They die alſo of certaine woꝛmes, and 
maunges, which they haue all ouer their (itn; euen as pou 5 

a that 
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that hounds haue the maunge and cankerwoꝛmes foctimes. 
And thereloꝛe it is that J councelled to wache your Terriers, 
as ſone as they came out of the earth. All thele things J haue 
ſcene by experience: they are long liued, and hard to kill. Foꝛ 
J haue ſeene a well bityng grephounde, take a Badger and 
teare his guttes out of his belly, and yet the Badgerd hath 
fought ſtyll, and would not voeld to death. True it is that they 
are verp tender vpon the ſnowt, and pou can not giuethem lo 
littlea blowe vpon the ſnowt with a ſtick, but that they will 
dye immedpateldx. 

As touching Fores, I account ſmall paſtime in hunting of 
them, elſpecially within the ground. Foꝛ as fone as they per⸗ 
tepuethe Tertyers, il they pearne hard, and lye neare onto 
them, they till bolte and come out ſtrepght waies, vnleſſe it 
be when the bitch hathe pong Cubbes: then they will not foꝛ⸗ 
fake their vong ones though they die fo it. Thepmake their 
earthes 4 Burrowes as ncare as they can, in ground that is 
hard to digge, as in galt, clap, æ ſtonie groũd, oꝛ amongſt the 
rotes of trees: and their earthes haue tommolp but one hole, 
the which is very ſtraight, and goeth very farre in, before it 
come at their touch. But ſometimes they take a Badgers old 
Burrowe, which hath moechambers, holes, ¢ angles. Then 
a god Terrier doth once reach a Foxe, they delend themſelues 
{h2ewolp, but pet nothing like the Badgerd, neither is their bi⸗ 
ting ſo dangerous. Ik vou take abitch Foxe in the time that 
fhe goeth on clicketing, and cut out her gutte which holdeth 
her ſpꝛeame oꝛ nature, together with the kidneyes which 
Gelders vie to take away from a bitch when they ſpay her, 
and then cut all into ſmall gobbets, and putte them into a pott 
hote as they be, then take Comeof Maſticke and minale it 
therewith, and couer the potte cloſe, it will kerpe all the peare, 
and will ſerue to matze a traine foꝛ a Foxe, when vou would, 
on this wiſe: Take aſkume of Baton, and lap iton a Gꝛpd⸗ 
vꝛon, and when it is well bꝛopled and hote, then dippeit and 
puddle it in this fainee that is within the pot, and make a train 
een pou n that ik there be a Foxe neate to 3 

place 
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place where the traine is dꝛawne he will followe it. But he 
Which maketh the traine, mud rubbe the ſoales of his ſhoes 16 
Cowes dung, leaſt the Foxe vent his foting. And thus pou 
map trapne a Foxe to a ſtanding, and kill him in an cucſung 

wich a Crollebowe. 

It is alis athing experimented, that ik vou rubbe a Ter⸗ 
ryer with bzimſtone, oꝛ with the oyle ol Cade, and then put 
the Cerrper into an earth where Fores be, oz badgerds, they 
willleaue that earth, and come no moze at it in two oꝛ thee 
moneths at leat. eh} 


Of che nature and properties ofa Foxe, out 
5 of another Author. Chap. 67. 


15 chalbe needelefic to ſpeake of his ſhape oꝛ proportion, ſince 
he is fe tõmon a beaſt. His tõditiõs axe in many relperts like 
onto p wolf. Foꝛ firſt p bitch Fox bꝛingeth foꝛth as many cubs 
at a litter, as the (ye Colt doth, ſometimes moze, ſometimes 
lefle, as the the Wiolf doth allo. But inderd the doth litter thé 
derpe vnder the ground,¢fo p Nolf doth not. She venometh 
with her biting when ſhe is fault, as the olf doth. The life 
ofa For of a Molt continue both like time. ou ſhall hardly 
take ã bitchfoxe when the is bꝛagged and with cubbe, foꝛ then 
che lieth tloſe about her burrowe, andif the heave neuer fo little 
noyſe, fhe whippeth in quickly befoꝛe the hounds oꝛ any thing 
tan come neare her: ſhe is a falſe and trafty beaſt like vnto the 
Molfe. The huntingof the Fox is pleaſant, foꝛ he maketh an 
excellent crye, becauſe his ſent is very hote, and he neuer fleeth 
farre before the hounds, but holdeth the ſtrongeſt couerts, and 
firth from the field, as a beaſt which truſteth not in his legs, 
noꝛ pet in his ſtrength. And ik the Fore ſtand in his defence, it 
is by force, and pet alwaies he will as neare as he can kope vᷣ 
touert: yea though he find none other couert but a buſh, vet he 
will fler to it. And when he perceiueth that he may no longer 
endure no2 ſtand vp beſoze the hounds, then will he take the 
f e 
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earth, ¢ will truſt to his Caſtles there, whith he knoweth pers 
fealp: pet there is he taken alſo, but then muſt it be digged, 
chat te a ſoft oꝛ light ground. Ik Grepyhoundes caurſe him, 
then his laſt remedy lik he be in the plaine) is to bepiſſe oꝛ to be⸗ 
ſhite the Grehounds, that they may giue hun ouer fo2 p ſtinke 
and filthines thereof, pea, and Greyhounds are moze afrayde 
ofa Fox, than of a greater beaſt.oꝛ J haue fen Grephounds 
which would run hardly at an Hart, pea, would not refuſe the 
Wyld Boe, noꝛ the Tlolfe, and pet they would ſtraine curteſie 
at a For. Mben a bitch For goeth a clicqueting, and ſerketh 
a dogge, fc cryeth with a bollots voice, like vnto the hewling 
ofamadde dog: and like wiſe ik ſhce mille any ot her cubs, he 
maketh p ſelte fame noiſe:but tobe they are killed, they wil ne⸗ 
uer cry, but defend thẽſelues til the laſt gaſp. A Foxe wil pꝛey 
vpon any thing z he can ouercde, pea, were it a vermine, x will 
keede vpon all ſoꝛts of carion: but the meate which they moſt 
delight in, is poultry, as Henns, Capons, Gteſe, Duckes, final 
birds, oꝛ any thing that they find. And in default teereok, gen⸗ 
tle maſter Rapnerd wil be content with butter, cherſe, ereame, 
flaunes, and cuſtards. They do much hurt in Narrens e ce⸗ 
ney burrowes. And they kill Hares alic by fraude, but not by 
foꝛte ofrunning. Some Fores do pꝛey abꝛoad in the wodes 
t fields, like vnto Molues. And ſome there be which pꝛey no 
where but in the Uillages and country Tolones: and therin 
they are ſo ſubtile and craſty, that neither dog noꝛ man can de⸗ 
fend thẽ. They lye lurking all day in ditches neare onto hou⸗ 
kes, to ſee how dame Pertelot the hulbandmans henne dot h, 
and fo ſœ her chickens vertuoully bꝛought vp. The skinne of 
the Fox is a very god furre and a warme, but it is not very 
faire, and it ſtinketh alwaies, vnles it be very excerdingly well 
dꝛeſt. The greace and marrow ofa For are very god to rub 
ſinews that are ſhꝛunke. Ok the reſt of his ſubtilties and 155 
perties, I will ſpeake moꝛe at large in the hunting of him. Be 

is taken with hounds, Greyhounds, Terrpers, Pets g gins. 
But if the nets and ginnes be not ſtrong, he will fone diſpatch 
them like a Molke. * 


— — 


—— — —— 


Of the na: ure of a . of the 
tame Author. Chap. 68. 


Se Badgers (faith he) maketh but doin (pwede berdꝛe the 

hounds, and cannot long ſtand vp. So that commonlp 
{hee fighteth it out at the Baye, oꝛ elſe taketh the earth, and 
there is killed with Terryers. Foꝛ it pou find a Badgerd a⸗ 
bꝛoad, it ſhall not betvoni herburtaw lightly. A Badgerd pꝛep⸗ 
eth vponanp vermine oꝛ other thing, and wil ede vpon any 
caryon oꝛ fruite like vnto p Foxe. The Wadaerd battles much 
with llæpe, a is a very fat beaſt Onte ina peare thep engẽder 
asthe Foxe, and they litter em in their holes, euen as the 
Foxe doth. There biting is venomous, as the Foxes is, but 
they make better defence fo:themfelucs, and fight moze 
ſtoutly, and are much ſtronger. The blond and greace ofa 


Badgerd, is medicinable as the Foxes bloud is alſo. Some 


hold a blind apinitn thatifa pongchild chould weare his ici 
ſhoes of a Badgerds leather, he ſhould euer afterwards heale 


à hoꝛſe of the Farcine, tf he did but once get vp vpon him. The 
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and certaine parts of hum neither. $02 fey hounds will f 
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it, and dilgeſtedit well, and without ang 
maner oi annopance. The fkinne ofa 
Pancerv, is not fo godas p Fores, 
fo2 it ferueth fo2 no vſe, vnleſſe 
it be to make mittens, oꝛ 
to dꝛeſſt hoꝛſcollerg 
311 Withall. 
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The hunting of the Badgerd, out of che ſame 
Author. Chap. 69. 
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„ Aae sags 5 
Ethat would hunt a Badgerd, muſt fake the earths and 
burrows where they lie, and in a faire moneſhine night, 


let him go vnto them vpon a cleare wind, end ſtop all the hales 
but one oꝛ two, and in thoſe let him fet ſacks oꝛ pokes kaſtned 
with forme dꝛawing firing which may chut him in as fone as 
he ſtrapneth p bag · Some vle no moze but to ſet an Pape hi 
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the mouth of the ſacke, oꝛ poke, and fo put into the hole: and 
allone as the Badgerd is in the poke and ſtrainethit, the poke 
flippeth off the hope and do. loweth him into the earth, and 
ſo he lyelh tumbling therein vntill he be taken, and theſe men 
arc ol opinion, that alone as the Badgerds head is once with⸗ 
in che Sacke oꝛ hole, he will lye Till and will not turne backe 
againe toꝛ any thing, Che bags oꝛ facks being thus let, let your 
hunkſman te off his hounds, and beate allthegroues, hedges, 
andtufls, wichin a mile oꝛ halle a mile about, Which ave moll 
likely: end when the Badgerd heareth any hunting, he will 
ſtraightwayes home to his earth, and there is taken as beldꝛe⸗ 
fayd. Cuer remember that he which ſkandeth to watch the 
pokes, do Land cloſe and vpon a cleare wind, {2 elſe the wade 
gerd will foe find him, and then will ſoꝛſake that earth to 
lecke ſome other oꝛ olle to eſtape ſome other way : but ifthe 
hounds chance to entouuter hin oꝛ to vndertake the chace be⸗ 
fore he be gotten into his earth oꝛ recouered neare vntoit, thé 
Wälzer ſtaud at Bay like à Boꝛe, and malts pou nen 


a Of che hunting of a Baie abobe ee zourok ! 

the fame Author Chaps Ul en, n 
TE that would hunt a For aboue the ground, hall do well 
to beat with his hounds in p thickeſt gueaches, ⁊ tults oꝛ 
groues neare vnto Clillages, and the thicke hedgerows e 5 

other plates. Foz commonly a Sox willlurke in ſuch, to pee 
oꝛ eſpy his aduãtage bpd dame Pertelot, af uchother he 
that keepe in thoſe Courts, andto fe pong pigges well ringled 
whẽ they are pong, loꝛ ieare leaſt they ſhould learn to turne vp 
gentlemẽs paſtures, to marxe their meaboins W romeing, foꝛ 
ſurely 99 Rapnardis a very well dilpoſed man, and would be 
loth tole vouth kal into fuch follyt in any comon weaith where 
he map ſtrike a ſcroke. Allo in ð countries where wine is made 
he will lie much in the Uineyards e (as ſome hold opiniõ Wil 
eat of p grapes. Dnes he lieth alwaies in couert æ obicure pla⸗ 
ces, like an honelt plain mening creature, w careth not greatly 
fo: to came at ) Court, Tell, the huntin:ã which would haue 
A 


‘4 
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gud paſtime at this vermine, ſhall da woll to ſtop bp bi 
ik he can find them: and let him ſtop them vp the night beloꝛe 
he meaneth to hunt. About midnight ohen he may be ſure 
that the Fox is gone abꝛoad to ſecke his pꝛey, let the earthes 
chen be ſtopped with boughs and earth well and ſrongix ram⸗ 
med, that M. Napnard get not in againe ouer haſtily. Some 
ble to fet vpbleinchers oꝛ ſewels which are white papers )oꝛ to 
lay two white ſticks a croſſe bełoꝛe the hole, and hold opinion. 
that when a Foxe (ppeth thoſe ſticks oꝛ ſe wels, he will miſtruſt 
that it is ſome enginne to take bun, and will returne backe a⸗ 
gaine : buf J thinke not that ſo ſure as to ſtop the earths. It 
the huntſman know not where the earths be, let hin; ſerke thé 
suf 2.02 3. dayes bełoꝛe he meaneth to hunt, ⁊ ſtop them. But 
becaufe ſomtimes a bunt mũ cannot find all the blind earths 
are in couerts and great wods : then ik a Foxe ind out ſome 
of them, and ſo beguile the huntſman, he may pet get him out 
either quicke oꝛ dead, without Terrpers, in this manner. It 
there be any moze holes than one in the earth, let him ſet purſe⸗ 
nets oꝛ bagges in one of the holes vnder the wind, euen as he 
would ſet foꝛ a Badgerd, t let him Lop vp all the holes beũdes, 
but one, and let that one be aboue the wind as neare as he can. 
Then let him take apecce ofparchmet oꝛ leather, ¢ lap it in the 
hole, laping fire vpon it, and putting Bꝛimſtone, Pyꝛre, and 
fuch ſmothering gre aſe vpon the fire:there withall let him ſtop 
vp the hole, t fuller the ſmother to go into the earth. This done, 
the Foxe will not long abyde in the earth, but will either ſtart 
into the purſnet oꝛ bag, oʒ elfe will found dead the next day at 
ſome other of the holes mouthes which were ſtopped. The beit 
hunting of the Foxe aboue the ground is in January, Febꝛua⸗ 
xp, March. Pet pou may hunt him from Alhallontide, vntill 
Caſter. Mhen p leaues are falne, you ſhall beſt fe pour hoũds 
_ biting x beſt find his earths And alfo at p time the Fores ſkin 
whichis p beſt part of him) is beſtin ſeaſon. Againe, p hounds’ 
dec beſt hunt a Foxe in the coldeſt weather, becauſe he leaueth 
a very ſtrong ſent after him. Always fet pour Greyhounds on 
the outſides of the couerts vnderneth the hind, and let ee 
d 


— 
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ſtand cloſe, caſt of at the firſt but the third part of pour kenneli 
to find him: The reſt vou ſhall cauſe to bs led vp and daiunc 
thecouerts, in pathes and high waies, to caſt off vnto their fel 
lowest tube he is foũd. It is not ged toca oſt ta many hoũde 
at once, becauſe wads and conerts axe full ot ſundꝛy chaces, ¢ 
fo ydu ſhould haue pour kennell vndertake ſundꝛy beaſts, and 
loſe pour paſtime. Let thoſe which vou caſt off fir ſt, be olde, 
ſtanch, and ſure hounds. And ik you heare ſuch a hound call on 
merilp, pou may caſt off ſome other ta him, and when they run 
it with full cry, caſt offthe reſt, and vou ſhallhearegod paſtime. 
F702 a Fore will not willingip depart out of the couert where 
he hath bin accuſtomed to lp, but will Wherle about the thicks, 
and thereby make pou much the better paſtime. The woꝛds of 
comforting v hounds, the hallowing, eal ſuch like ceremonies, 
are euen the ſame which pon vle in hunting of other chaſes ¢ 
vermine. NAhen heis dead, you ſhall hang him vp on p end ot 
a ſtrong pikes ſtafe, and hallow in all vourhsunds to baphim, 
then make them reward with {uch things as vou can get, foꝛ p 
fleſh of a Fox is not to remard the Wal, foꝛ they wil not eate it. 
How to digge for a Foxe or a Badgerd, 
and what inſtruments aremeete 
forthe fame. . 
Hey which will heare god paſtime at a Fore, oꝛa Bad⸗ 

gerd within the grounde, muſt be furnithed with ſuch 
toles and appurtenaunces as ſollow, and as are here before 
this pꝛeſent chapter poꝛtrayed. Firſt let there be in the compa- 
ny, fiue oꝛ fire ſtrong fellowes which can well endure fo dig a 


delue. ert vou muſt haue as many god and arraunt Terriers T are 
garniched with collers full ok belles, to make the Foxe oꝛ ut Spades 
Badgerd Cart the ſoner, and alſo theirtollers wilbe ſome dekẽce C 1E 
to ſaue them from hurting. But when pour terriers are out of » 4/64 are 
bꝛeath, oz that the Belles are ſtopped z glutted vp with earth, / nee am 
oꝛ that pou perteiue the vermine is angled ( which is to ſay Tl to be per- 
gone to the furdedk part of his chamber to ſtand at defence then e a. 


pou map take of the collers: but at the firſt they ſerue to great 
vurpoſe, to make the verm ine eyther ſtart oꝛ angle. Then to re⸗ 
N turne 
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turne vnto my matter, a How oꝛ Gentleman which wil fol- 
lou this paſtime, ſhould haue halfe a dozen Mattes to lie spon 
the groũd on, as they haken to the Terriers: ſome ve to car⸗ 
tic a windbed which is made ok leather ſtrongly ſowed on all 
the loure ſides, and hauing a Pipe at one ofthe comers toblots 
it as pou would blowea Baggepipe, and when it is blowne 
fullof wind, to ſtoppe it vp and lye vpon it on the ground: but 
this were to great cuxioſitie: ¢ vet a Loꝛd oꝛ Gentleman can⸗ 
not take to great herd of the colde and moyſture of the earth, 
foꝛ he may thereby take ſundꝛp diſeaſes c infermities. The in⸗ 
ſtruments to dig withall muſt be theſe, ſharpe pointed Spars 
round hallowed Spades, and flatte bꝛoad Spades, Bowes 02 
Mattocks, and Pickaxes, a Colerake ⁊ a paireot Clampes oꝛ 
Moldfaſts, Shouclis both ſhodde and bare, an Are ta ſharpe 
paring Spade, p ſharp pointed Spade ſerueth to begin p tréch 
firſt, where the ground is hardeſt and bꝛoader tles would not 
ſo wel enter: the roũd hallowed Spade ſerueth to dig amõgſt 
Notes, and may be fo made with ſuch ſharp edges, that it wil 
cutthe rotes alſo: p flatbꝛoad Spade, to digge withall when 
the trench is better opened and the ground ſolter: the Bowes, 
Mottocks, Pickaxes to digge with in harder ground where a 
Spade will make no riddante of the woꝛke : the Colerake to 
clenſe the hole and to kerpe it from ſtopping vp: theclampes oz 
holofafts to take a Foxe oꝛ Badgerd out aliue, wherwith pou 
may make paſtime afterwards, oꝛ to helpe p terriers whẽ they 
are afraid to bite a vermin: ; Shouels both ſhod æ bare, ſerue 
to caſt out p earth which p Spades oꝛ attocks haue digged, 
accoꝛding to the bignelle oꝛ ſoftnelle of p ground wherein pou 
digge: the paring Spade to keepe the trench in faſhion: and y 
Axe to cut the rotes oꝛ any otherthing withall. Vou ſhall alſo 
haue a Paile to fet water onto pour Terriers at ſuch times as 
they come out to take bꝛeath. Al theſe Inſtruments 3 haue 
cauſed to be pꝛotrayed p poumap pᷣ better perceiue th. And w 
theſe inſtruments ⁊ ſuch like neceflary implemets a loꝛd oꝛ gen⸗ 
tlemã map fil a petty little cart oꝛ wagõ made foꝛ p purpofe, 
vᷣ which he may cauſe to be caried on field 10 him. alwaies, pw⸗ 

uided 


uided that when the laid cariage is loved, he forget not to caufe 
his Coke and Eutler to hang god ſtoꝛe of bags and bottels a⸗ 
bout the raues and pins thereof, foꝛ it will be both tomoly and 
comloꝛtable. In this oꝛder of battell, a nobleman o2 gentleman 
may march to beſtege the Fox and Badgerd, in their ſtrongeſt 
holes and caſtles. And may bꝛeake their Calmats, Platloʒms, 
Parapets, and woꝛke to them with Pynes, ⁊ countermines, 
vntill they gettheir skins, to make furres and mittens. 
How to enter your Terriers according to the ground, 
and how to trench and dig. Chap. 72. 
Hetoꝛe vouput pour Terriers into the ground, you muſt 
haueconſideration what kind ok mould itis, ¢ marke well 
5 ſituationtherot, and as neare as gou tan iudge where abouts 
the chiefe angles oꝛchãbers ſhould be, foꝛelſe you may woꝛke 
cleane contrarp, ⁊ rather hinder p Terriers than lurder them. 
As if the earth og burro be hanging on a ſide of abanke, rou 
ſhall do beſt to put in pour Terriers belo, towards the vale, 
to the end that pou max make the vermine chamber on the top 
of the banke, where the earth is not deepe, and here pou map 
digge to him with moſt eaſe. Againe, ik the earth be on the top 
of a banke, and the banke ſtandeth in a plaine plot of ground, 
then pou ſhall doe beſt to put in pour Terriers, in thoſe holes 
which are higheſt on the top ol the banke : e frike with a ſtaffe 
vpon the banke, to make the vermine fler downe into the low⸗ 
eft parts, ⁊ there to chamber oꝛ angle themſelues. It Hall not 
be amille ts put in a Terrier oꝛ twaine at the ſirſt without an 
noiſe, to make p vermindiſſeuer, to chamberthẽſelues. Fores 
Badgerds which haue bin beaten, haue this ſubtilty, to dꝛaw 
vnto the largeſt part of the burrow, where thee oꝛ foure angles 
marte together, and there to ſtand at bay with the Terriers, 
to the end they mavafterwards ſhift, and go to which chamber 
they lift. In ſuch a caſe ſtrike hard vpon the ground right ouer 
them: and it vou ſe thatthey wilnot remoue ſo, then fake pour 
round hollowed ſpade, and digge in to them right vpon them. 
But when they are chembꝛed, then you hall not dig right vpõ 
them, but right vpon the Terrier. Foꝛit pou dig right vpon the 
N 2 vermine, 
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vermine, it might make them to holt into ſome other angle, and 
te enfoꝛce the Terrier to giue them plate. Therfoꝛe you thal dig 
right ouer the Terriers with a round hollowed ſpade, which 
will conuay the earth with it, and is made pꝛincipallp fo2 ſuch 
a purpoſe. And when pou haue digged fo long that you be coꝛne 
to the angle, then thꝛuſt pour ſpade between the vermin and 2 
Cerryper, ſo that the vermine cannot byany meanes come gut 
vpon pour Terrier. oz in ſome chãber you may chance to find 
5 02 6. vermin together, Which might hurt your poꝛe terrier, 
r diſcourage hum. NAlhen vou haue ftoppea them in thus, then 
woꝛke with pour bꝛoad ipabes e other todes, and make a large 
treuch ik pou wulhaue god ſpoꝛt, and put in pour Terriers to 
che vermine, and pou ſhall fe bold fight ofallfathions. Pou 
muſt take herd to the lubtilties of the vermine, efpecially of 
Badgers. Fo ſometimes they will Lop vp the trench betwæn 
chem aud the Lerriecs, and woꝛke themſelues further lin, ſo p 
pour Terriers thal not be able to m them, noꝛ to knola what 
ts become of them. Somtimes when pou haue found their Ca/- 
mat and chiele ſtrength, pau map take them out aline w pour 
holdlaſts oꝛ clampes, andtherin ble this pollicy and fozeſight. 
Wake them with vour tongs oꝛ clampes by the lower thappe, 
che one clampe in the mouth, and the other vnderthe throat, 3 
| fo dꝛatu them out. Fo2if pou ſhould take them ont by the body 
oꝛ necke, they ſhould haue liberty to bite and ſnatch at the Ter 
rpers which bill be doing with them as you take thé out. Be⸗ 
ing thus taken, put them into a ſacke oꝛ poke, to hunt w pour 
Terriers in pour gardens oꝛ cloſe couerts, at pour pleaſure. e 
that will be pꝛeſent at ſuch paſtimes, may do well to be boted: 
Foz J haue lent a Fox aa Badgerdere nom, a pæte of 
my hole, and the skin and fleſh foꝛ company, which 
he neuer reſtoꝛed againe. Let thefe few pꝛe⸗ 
cepts ſuffiʒe foꝛ the hunting of Fores 
and Badgerds. 
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. Of che Foxe. 2 


Apnard the Fox am J, 
A tratty child well knowne, 

Pea better knowne than credited, 

With moze than is my own: 

A baſtard kind of turre, 
Pine eares detlare theſame, 5 
And yet my wit and pollicy 

Maue purchaſt me great fame. 


The Fox to the huntſman. 


F dogs had tongus at will 
To talke in their defence, 
Af bꝛutiſh beaſt might be fo bold, 
To plead at barre fo2 pence, 
Ik poꝛe Tom froth might ſpeake, 
DF all that is amiſſe, 
Then might would be no righta dolon: 
Then men would pardon this, 
Vlhich J mutt here declare. 
Then quickly would be knolon, N 
That he which deales with ſtrãgers faults, 
Dhould firſt amend his oon. iP 
Thus much my ſelfe map fay, 
Thus much mp ſelle can pꝛoue, 
Pet whiles J pꝛeachbeware the 5 
qu ſo it hall behmue. 
3 Aug vet ſmile) to fe, 
That man (peamatter man) 
Can play his part in pollicy, 
As well as KNapnard can. 
And pet foꝛſoth the For 
Is he that beares the blame, 
. N 3 
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But two legged Fores eat the Ducks, 
Vlhen foure legs beares the name. 
A wonder it is tole, 
How people ſhout and cry, 
Vith hallows, whoupes, ſpiteſul wess, 
hen J poze Fox go by. 
Lay ohihum crves the wife, 
Done with hun ſapes the child, 
Some ſtrike, ſome chide, ſom tha a ſtane, 
Some fall and be defilde: 
As Maidens, when they ſpurne, 
With both their feet attones, 
Jie on the For that font them ſo, 
Such kalles might bꝛuſetheir bones. 
But Kapnard doth ſuch dads, 
And therefore ſtrike him done, 
Vis cafe will ſerue to fur the tape 
Okmaſter huntſmans golwne. 
His Lungs full holſome be, f 
In pouder beaten fine, *- 
Foz ſuch as tough ¢ dꝛaw their wind 
With paine and mickle pine. 
Pis piſſell ſerues to ſcoure, 
The grauell of the ſtone, 
His greate is god fo2 ſinews ſhꝛonke. 
D2 ache that grieues the bone. 
Mis tong will dꝛaw a thoꝛne, 
His terth will burniſh gold, 5 
And by his death a huntſman map, 
Haue pꝛofits manifold. 
The Hen ſhall rouſt at reſt, 
Which he was wont to romze, 
The ducks ? Cale may bꝛing gad brads, 
The Bias map ſucke their ſowes. 
And all the Farmers wealth, 
May thꝛiue and come to god, 


* 
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Ahich crafty Raynard ſkeales ſametimes, . 
To keepe bis brats in blow. 
Pca loft, but oho fares thus? 
Cibo did the Lyon paint⸗ 
Fo2loth a man: but if a Fox 
Might tell his tale as quaint, 
Then would he fay againe, 
That men as craſtp be, 
As euer Rapnard was foꝛ theft: 
Cuen men which fete a fee 
From euerp widdoins flocke: 
A Capon oꝛ a Chicke, 
A Pra, a Sole, a dunghill Ducke, 
D2 ought that ſalt will licke: 
Untill the widow ſtarue, 
And can no longer giue, N 
This was the Fox, fie downe with hun, 
hy ſhould ſuch Fores liue: 
Some Fores lpe in wapte, 
And marke the Farmers croppe, 
What loads of hap, what gralle fozbiefe, 
Mhat ſtoꝛe of won ſoꝛ loppe, 
Mhat quantity of graine 
Her rayſeth an his rent, 
And take a new leaſe oꝛe his head, 
Before the old be ſpent. 
Spe on theſe Fores fpe, 
MAhat Farmer can do well, 
Vlhere ſuch vyld vermin lpe in wait, 
Their pꝛiup gaines to ſmell⸗ 
Bea ſome can play their part, 
In ſlandzing neighboꝛs nams, 
To fay the Wolfe did kill the Lambe, 
When Kapnards eat the fame. 
hele faults with many moe, 
Can wicked mentommit, | 
* N 4 Aud 
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—— — — 
And petther lay that Foxes pale, . 
Foꝛ ſubtiltp and wit. ac 
Wut hall J ſpeake my mind? 
4 neuer pet ſaw dap, 


But euery town had tino 02 thee, 
Which Rainards parts could play. 
So chat men vaunt in vaine, 
auibich fap they hunt the Fox, 
To keepe their neighbours paultre free, 
And to defend their flockes, 
' Sahen they themſelues can ſpoile, 
Moꝛe pꝛofit in an houre, 
Than Rainard rilles in a pere, 
Vhen he doth moſt deuour. 
No, no, the minds ok Pen, 
hich till be vainly bent, 
Mutt hauetheir change of xlenerp, 
As firſt the Hare in Lent, 
The Hart in Sommers heat, 
And mee poꝛe Fox in cold: 
But wherto ſerue theſe ſundꝛy ſpoꝛts, 
Theſe chaſes manifolde 
Foꝛſoth to fæd theirthoughts, E 
Wlith dꝛags of vaine deliggt, af 
Vlhereon moſt men do muſe by dap, » in? gr! 
Vlhereon they dꝛeame by night. | 12 
They muſt haue coſtly clothes, 
They mutt haue dainty fare, 55 
They mutt haue couches Cult with doune, i 
DTDhep muſt haue allin ſquare. es ste 
They mul hauenetofound games, ri 2 
To make them laugh their fill, df 
They mul haue ſoules, they mut haue 
To bait, to hunt, to kill. (beaſta, 
And all (when all is done) | 
Is nothing elfe but vaine, 
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So Salomon the wiſeman ſayd, 
And fo fapes Kapnard plainc. 


An advertiſment of the Tranflator, 


Find in mine Authoꝛ nothing wꝛitten either of the wild 
1 Cat oz of the arterne, and pet both thoſe are vermine 
which we ble herein Englandtommonly to hunt, and in my 
iudgement as neceſlaiꝝ to be hunted as any vermine can bee. 
Foz the queſtion may be doubtlull, Whether either Fox oꝛ 
Badgeid do moꝛe hurt than the lud Cat dolh: Sincethere 
are few Gentlemen in England but haue commodity by Co⸗ 
nies, eithet great oꝛ mall: and J am ſure that there is no 
vermine which doth moze hurt in a Narren of Tonpyes, than 
à wyld Cat doth. And thercwilhall haue heard ſome hun⸗ 
ters fay, that he leaueth as great ſent, and maketh as god a 
try foꝛ the time as any vermine that is hunted, efperially the 
Maͤrterne palleth all other vermine 2 wertneſleofſent, and 
her taſe is a nebleſurtre. The wild Cats caleis nothing lo god 
furte, but it is very warme, and medicinable foꝛ ſundꝛy aches 
and paines in the bones andioynts. Aldo her greate is very gad 
foꝛ ſinelus that be fhoonke. Theſe two chaſes are not to be 
fought or purpoſe, vnieſſe the huntſman doe fee them where 
they pꝛey, and can go readily to him. But ika hound chance to 
croſit them, he will hunt it alone as any chaſe, and they make 
à noble crye, foꝛ the time that they fans vp. atlaſt when they 
may no moꝛe, they willtake a tree, and therein fake to beguile 
the hounds. But ik the bounds hold in to them, and will not fa 
giue it cuer, then they wil leape lremene tre to another, and 
make great fhilt foꝛ their liues, With no leſſe paſtime tothe 
huntlimen. Then tiey ave killed, peu muſt hold thé vp vpona 
prked ſtaſte, end hallo w in all pour heunds, and then reward 
them with (ome meat. Foꝛ the lleſh or the fe vermin is not god 
for a hound. Thus much 4 haue thought god ol my ſelle, to 
wWꝛile acto:duig tomp country hunting. 
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Ol the hunting of the Otter. 
Chap. 75. 


He Otter is a beatt well knowen. Sher ferdethon fich, 
an dlpeth neare onto Riuers, Bꝛokes, Poles, and ſiſh⸗ 
ponds, oꝛ Meares: her lying commonly is onder the rotes of 
tras, and fometunes J haue ſcene them lying in a hollow tre, 
foure oꝛ fiue ft aboue the ground: euen as a For, Polcat, 
Wiplocat, oꝛ Badgerd will deltroy a Marren, ſo will the Dts 
ter deſtroy all the ff} in pour ponds, if (hee once haue found 
the way to them. Sher diueth and hunteth vnder the water 
alter a wonderfull manner: lo that no fiſh can eſcape her, vn⸗ 
leſſe they be very great and ſwift. A litter of Otters will vez 
ſtrop you all the fiſh ina riuer (oꝛ at leaſt the greateſt ſtoꝛe of 
them) in two mples length. They go ſault attach times as 
firrets go ſault, which time euerp man map eaſily know. And 
they kindle and bꝛing forth their pong Otters, euen as firrets 
do, ſometimes moꝛe, and ſometimes leſſe. To ſpeake a truth, 
thep ſoeme to bea kind of waterfirrets. There is great cunning 
in the hunting okthem, as ſhalbe ſayd in the next chapter, and 
alſo it is poſſible fo take them vnder the water, and by the riz 
ners fide, both in traps and in ſnares, as vou map take a Hare 
with Harepppes, oꝛ ſuch like ginnes. They byte ſoꝛe and ve⸗ 
nomoulſſp, and defend themſelues ſtoutly. And if they betaken 
in ſnares, it they abyde long, they will fone ſheare themſelues 
out with their teeth. J will not ſpeake much moꝛe of their naz 
ture, but onely that they are fotedlike a Gale: J meane they 
haue a web between their clawes, and haue no heele but only a 
round ball vnder their ſoale of their fot : and their trackeis cals 
led the marke of an Otter, as we fay, the lot of an Wart: and 
their fetumets are called ſpꝛaints, as bath been ſayd befoꝛe. An 
Otter abideth not much noꝛ lang in one place, but if che be frai⸗ 
ed oꝛ find any fault (as they ars verp perfect of ſmelling hea⸗ 
ring) they will foꝛſake their conch ¢ ſhift ample oꝛ two vp oꝛ 
downa riuer:pᷣ like will che doe ik He haue once deſtroyed the 
ſtoꝛe 
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ſtoꝛe of di, and ind no plenty of feeding. From a pondgarden 
don! god ſtoꝛe of fiſhponds the will not lightly be remeued, as 
long as there is ſtoꝛe of iich in them: fo2 therein fiſhas are ta⸗ 
ken with moze eaſe, than in the Riuers oꝛ greater waters: but 
inough of their natures. 


How to hunt and take an Otter. Chap. 76. 


VV ben a huntſman would hunt the Otter, he ſhould firſt 
fend foure ſeruants oꝛ varlets with bloudhoũds oꝛ ſuch 
hounds as will dꝛaw in the lyam, x let him fend them, two vp 
the Kiuer, and two dolone the riuer, the one couple of them on 
that one fide,¢ the other on that other ſide of the water. And fo 
pou ſhall be ſure to findił there be an Otter in p quarter:foꝛ an 
Otter cannot long abide in p water, but muſt come forth in the 
night to make his (paints, ¢ ſometimes to fed on graſſe and 
hearbs by the waters ſide. If any of their lyamhounds find of 
an Otter, let p huntſman lœke in the ſoft grounds and mopſt 
places to {x which way he bent his head, vp oꝛ down the riuer: 
oꝛ ik he tannot percetueit by the marks, he may partly perceiue 
it by p ſpꝛaintes, ¢ then he may follow his hound, lodge it e⸗ 
ven as pou would do a Deare oꝛ a Boꝛe. And ik he find not the 
Otter quickly, he may then iudge that he is gane to couch 
ſsmewhere further off from the water: foꝛ an Otter will ſome⸗ 
times ſæke his led ample (oꝛ little leſſe) from his couch and 
place of reſt: and commonly he will rather goe vp the River 
than down: foꝛ going vp the ſtreame, the ſtreame bꝛingeth him 
ſent of the fiches that are aboue him: and bearing his noſe into 
the wind, he ſhall the ſoner find any fault that is aboue him: 
alſo pou ſhall make an aſſembly fo2 the Otter as pou do foꝛ d 
Dart, anditis a note to be obſerued that all ſuch chaſes as vou 
dꝛab after before vou find them, lodge thẽ, oꝛ harboꝛ them, ou 
ſhould make a ſolemne allemblp to beare all repoꝛts befoꝛe 
pou vndertake to hunt them, ⁊ then he which bath found ol an 
Otter, oꝛ ſo dꝛalven toward his couch that he tan vndertake to 
being vou vnto hun, chall cauſe his hounds lo be vncoupled a 
baw⸗ 
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‘boin(hot 02 twaine before he come at the place where he thin⸗ 
keth that the Otter lyeth:becaule they may ſkommer and caſt 
about a while vntill they haue cated their bawling and bꝛaine⸗ 
ſicke topes, which all hounds doe lighily bicat the firſt vncou⸗ 
pling: then the varlets of the kennell ſgall {eke by the rivers 
ſide, and beat banks with their bounds vntill ſome one of them 
chaunce vponthe Otter: rememberalwapys to ſet out ſome vp⸗ 
Wards and loꝛne downe the ſtreames, and euerp man his Ot⸗ 
ter lpeare oꝛ ſoꝛked ſtaffe in his hand, to watch his vents, fo: 
that is the chiele aduantage:and if they perceiue where the Ot⸗ 
ter cõmeth vnder the water (as they may peceiue ik they mark 
it well) then ſhall they watch to ier ik they can get to ſtand be⸗ 
loꝛe him at ſome place where he would vent, ¢ ſtrike him with 
their ſpeare oꝛ ſtaſte: and it they miſſe, then ſhall they runne vp 
2 down the ſtreameas they fee the Otterbend, vntilthey may 
at laſt giue him a bio: foꝛ it the hounds be god Otter hounds 
and perkeclp entred, they will come chaunting and trapling 
ant bp the riners fide, and will beat euery tie rote, euery 
Helme, euerp Ofier bedde, and tult of bulruſhes: yea ſome⸗ 
times allo they will take the riuer and beat it like a water ſpa⸗ 
niell: fo that it ſhail not be poſſible fo2 the Otter to eſcape, but 
that either the hounds ſhalllight vpon him, oꝛ ele ſome o the 
huntlmen ſhall ſtrike hun, and thus may you haue excellent 
ſpoꝛt and pallimein heintingok the Otter, ik the hoͤundes bee 
god, andthat the Riuers be notouer great: where the Npuers 
be great, ſome ble to haue a line thꝛowen ouerthwart the Ki⸗ 
ner, the which two of the huntſmen ſhall hold bp eche end, 
one on the ſide of lhe Riuer, and the other on thatother: and 
let them hold the line! fo flacke that it may alwayes be vnde. ⸗ 
neath the water, and ſo go withit : and tf the Okter come di⸗ 
uing vnderthe water, he thallcf neceſlity touch their line, and 
fo they ſhall fete and knot which wap he is palled. the which 
chall make him be taken the ſoner. An Otters ſkinneis very 
god furre, and his greace will make a medicine to make liches 
turne vp their bellies as if they were dead. A god Otter hound 
may pꝛwue an excellent god Bucke⸗ hound, ik he be not olde 


befoꝛe 
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befo2e he be entred. | 

Thus haue pou now as much as J can pꝛeſently fet dolon 
fo2 the hunting of ſuch chaits as J thinke likely oꝛ poſſible to 
be hunted in this our country: pea ſome alfo percaſe which 

vou will ſay are not in bie with vs in theſe our daies. But 
becauſe 4 haue ſufficiently declared mine intent in my 

Epiſtle in the beginning of this bake, therfore J will 

ſpend no moze time in excuſing of my felfe: but 
will paſſe ouer to the wolfe, and the Beare, 
which are as ſtrange oꝛ ſtranger than a⸗ 
ny other that J hitherto nas 
med. ad 


SEA 


The Otters Oration. 


We ſtand we beaſts abacht, 02 (pare to ſpeake⸗ 
Why make wer not a vertueof dur ned? 

We know by pofe,in wit wer are to weake, 

And tweaker much, becauſe all Adams ſeed, 

Muhich beare alway the waight ol wit ind d: a 
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Do dayly ſecke our names fo2 to diſtaine, 
Ttith ſlandꝛous blotte, loꝛ which we Beaſts be ſlaine. 
Fick of my ſelle, beloꝛe the reſt to treate, 
Moſt men cry out, that ſiſhe J do denoure, 
Mea ſome will ſay, that Lambes (with me) be meate: 
J Staunt to both, and he that hath the powꝛe, 
To feene on ſiſh that ſ werter were than ſowꝛe, 
And had pong fielh to banquet at his fill, 
Mere fonde to fraunche on garbage, graynes oꝛ (quill. 
But maſter Man, which findeth all this fault. 
And ſtreynes deuiſe ſoꝛ many a daynty diſhe, 
Alhich ſuffreth not that hunger him alſault, 
But ferdes his fill on euer ſleſh and fiſhe, 
Mhich muſt haue all, as much as witte can wich, 
Vs felp Beaſts, deuouring Beaſts do call, 
And he himſele, mot bloudy beaſte ofall. 
Well petme thinks, J heare him preach this Lert, 
ow all that is, was made fo2 ble of man: 
So was it ſure, but therewith followes next, 
This heaup place, expound it ioe fo can: 
The very ſcourge and plague of God his Ban, 
Mill light on ſuch as quepntly can deuiſe, 
. moꝛe meate, then may thir mouthes ſuffiſe. 


e eee = 


Bilbo cuer pet could fee an Otter cate, 

Monꝛe meate at once, then ſerued fo2 his Hare? 
Tho ſces vs beaſts fitte bybbing in dur ſeate 
Mith ſundꝛy wynes, and ſundꝛy kindes of meate⸗ 
TUbich bebe diſeaſe, yfoſtredin ſuch feaſtes, 

Il men do fo, be they not woꝛſe than beats: 

The beaſtly man, mult ſitte al dap and quae, 


The Beate inderde, doth dꝛincke but twiſe a day, 


The beaſtly man, muſt ſtuffe his monſtrous wasp 
Wich ſecrete caufe of ſurfeiting alwa : 
bere beaſts * Lato kde when thep det rer, 
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And neuer cate moze than map do them god, 
VAhere men be ficke, and furfet thoꝛough fove. 

Tho (ees a Beaſt, fo2 ſauerp Sawees long? 
— Gabo fees a beaſt, oꝛ chicke oꝛ Capon cramme? 

TWibo fees a beaſt, once luld on fepe with fong? 
ho fes a beaſt make venſon of a Ramme: 
Tha fers a Beaſt deſtcop both whelpe and damme 2 
TAho fees a Beaſt vſe beaſtly Oluttonie 2 
Wihich man doth vſe, foꝛ great Ciuilptie. 

J know not J, if dyuing be my fault, 
Me thinks moſt men, can diue as wellas 2 
Some men can diue in Seller and in vault , 
In Parloz, Hall, itchen andin Butter 
To ſmell the Noſte, whereof the fume doth fler: 
And as for games, men diue in euerp ſtreame, 
All frawdes beſiſhe, their ſtomacks neuer ſqueame. 

So fo conclude, when men their faults can mend 
And ſhunne the ſhame, where with they beaſts do blot 5. 
When men their time and treaſure not miſpend, 
But follow grate, which is with paines pgot, 
Nhen men can vice rebuke, and vſe it not: 

Then ſhall they ſhine, like men of woꝛthy fame, 

And elle, they be but Beats well woꝛthy blame. 

Of the hunting ofthe Wolfe: and fitſt of 

their nature and properties. Chap. 75. 
Te Molle is abeaſt ſufficientip knowen in Fraunce and 
other Coũtries where he is bꝛed: but here in Englãd they 
he not to be found in any place. In Ireland (as J haue heard)» 
there are great ſtoꝛe of them: and becauſe many Moble men 
and Gentlemen, haue a deũre to bung that Country to be in⸗ 
habit ed and civilly gouerned (and would God there were moe 
of the ſame mind) therefoꝛe J haue thought god toſet downe 
the nature and maner of hunting at the Wolfe acroꝛding to- 
mine Author. The Wolfe (ſavth he) goeth on clicketing in 
Febꝛuary, in ſuch ſozt as a Dogge lineth a bitch e — 4 
Aaulte, 
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fault, wherein theyabide fone; twelue dates: nany Wolueg 
(where ſtoꝛe be) do follow one he Molle, euen as Dogs fol⸗ 
lob a Bitche: but the will neuer be lined but onelp with one. 
Ohe wil ſutler manm to follow her, and will carp them alter 
her ſometimes eight oꝛ ten Dates without meate, v2inke,o2 
reſt: aud duhen they ace ouerſnearted, then the ſuffreth thẽ all 
to take their eaſe, vntill they route and be laſt on ſlepe: ¢ then 
will che awake p Wolle which ſeemeth moſt to haue folowed 
her, a that oltentimes is the louleſt æ woꝛſt fauouted, becauſe 
he is ouerwearied and lankeſt: him will he awake and tice 
him away with her karre from the reſt, ¢ fitter hum to line her. 
There is a common Pasuerbe, which faith that: Newer wolfe 
yet ſame his fire foʒ inderde it happeneth moſt cõmonly 5 inhé 
all the reſt of fhe Aolues do awake and miſſe the female, th 
follow them by the ſent, and finding them oftentimes toge⸗ 
ther, they fall vpon that Molle and kill him foꝛ deſpite. But 
if there be no greater ſtoꝛe than one Dogge Wolfe and one 
bitch in a place, thenthis Pꝛouerbe kapleth: yea oꝛ ſometimes 
alſo the reſt ofthe Tloules are fo long ere they do awake and 
follow, that they cannot fo quickly diſpatch oꝛ kill him attoꝛ⸗ 
ding to their delire, and then allo it fayleth. There whelps are 
able to engender within twelue months: ¢ whẽ their whelps be 
a peare old, then they part frõ their Sire ¢ frõ their Dam: pea 
ſometimes ſoner, but not before their terth be catts thot cut 
againe, for they caſt teeth firſt when they are halfe pere old, ¢ 
Whẽ they are come vpagaine, they neuer taſt moꝛe eite 
time. Thẽ they depart frõ their Dam whẽ thole teeth are com 
out again ¢ grown hard ¢ they ſerke their aduenture, ⁊ prey fo2 
them ſelſe: if they chance to miet their fire oꝛ dam at any time 
after, they will fawne vpõ thé, x lickethẽ, z ſtem in their ki 
greatlp to reiopte. a god exaple foꝛ ſund:y euil di poſed 191 
dat, which berome vngratfull to their parents, which bꝛing the 
vp carefully: Since the bꝛuit beaſt ca teach the their duty, onls 
by p inftine emotions of nature. Alſo when a dog a bitchot 
thé do cOpanyonce togethers, they will not lightly part in ſun⸗ 
der:foꝛ though they prey in diuers places, vet at night they wil 
meete 
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meete againe, 02 at the leaſt once in tba dapes it it be pollible: 
and they beare meat vntd their whelpes together: but the dog 
will firſt eat his fill, and then carry the reſt onto his whelpes: 
But the bytch beareth the prep vnto her whelps bein ſhe eat 
any therof her ſelfe, andif the dog take it, and haue not latiſſted 
his hunger befoꝛe, he will take it both from her z the Whelpes, 
and feed his fill theron firſt. Alter he will leaue the reſt foꝛthem 
to feed on, ik there be any, and ik there be not, let them ſtarue foꝛ 
him ik they wil, ſo that he makethnot account of any thing, vn⸗ 
till his belly be full, but the bitch noth oftentimes beguile hint. 
Shee leaueth the prep karre from their den, and if (hex perceiue 
that the dogge be gone, then bꝛingeth he it to her whelpes: but 
ik the dog be there and perceiue that the hath bꝛought nothing, 
he ſmelleth to her mouths her lips : ik ſhe haue nothing indeed 
then he beateth her:but il he ſmel by her that ſhe hadpꝛeped, he 
tonſtraineth her to ſhew it onto hun, oꝛ els hunteth backe him⸗ 
ſelfe by the counter ok her foting, and ſo findeth it out. Some 
hold opinion that the bitch walheth her ſelfe allouer, becauſe 
the dogge ſhould nat ſmell whether ſhe haue pꝛeyed oꝛ not: but 
that J dare not ſweare on abwke. Dome heaup Molues will 
neuerhelpe their bitches to feed their whelpes, but if it be in a 
plate where there are no ſtoꝛe of Molues, as no moꝛe but he : 
his make, then he knoweth by the ſmell that the whelpes are 
his, and helpeth the bitch to pep fo2 them, and to ferd them, 
buf vncourteaullp as 3 ſapd beſoꝛe. Molues are fatteſt hen 
they bane ſmall whelpes:foꝛ they feed not only vpon their olon 
ꝛs;uiſion, but alſo vpon chat which their make their whelpe⸗ 
Hould eat alſo: they go nine weckes with whelpe, and ſome⸗ 
tines thꝛe oꝛ foure days longer, t go ſault but once in a peace, 
Some hold opinion that a bitch will not haue porque whelpes 
noꝛ engender fo long as her owne Dame is aliue. They haue 
whelpes in all reſpects like vnto our dogs, ſometimes moꝛe and 
ſometime leſſe: ſoꝛ doubtles both the Fox ¢ the Molle are but 
a kindot᷑ wild Maſtikes and wild curres: they be of great foꝛce 
eſpeciallp in their fozeparts:they byte ſoꝛe and dangeraullp, foʒ 


ſometunes they will killa Cow oꝛa Bullocke: and ther will 
round iy 
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roundly carp a ſhepe, a Gote, oꝛ a god pozkine in theix mouth 
æ neuer touch the ground with it, ¢ will run fo kaſt away with 
it, that vnleſſe hoꝛſemenoꝛ aſtife Dogs do Lay the, they will 
hardly be ouertakt̃, either by the heardmã oꝛ by an other crea⸗ 
ture. Theypꝛey vpon all kind of things and will Ged vpon any 
cation oꝛ any vermine:they liue not long noꝛ aboue ry. oꝛ pity. 
peares at nioſt.UAhen he hath led vpon any vermin oꝛ ſerpent 
(as he doth often) the runneth he wonderfully faſt. In ſuch ſoꝛt 
that J haue fenea Wolke (being empty) outrunne 4. 02 5. 
bꝛate ofthe beſt Greyhounds that might be found: foꝛ there is 
no beaſt which ruun eth fatter than he, and he holdeth matuai⸗ 
louſip alſo:whenheis hunted with hounds, he fipeth not farre 
befoꝛe them: and vnles he be courſed with Gzeyhoũds oꝛ as 
ſtiues, he keepeth the couert like a Boꝛe oꝛ a Beare, eſpecially 
the beaten ways therin: moſt cõmonly he pꝛayeth by night, but 
ſometimes alſo by dap when he is hungry. Some Molues 
Will pꝛay vpon Deare, Gotes, æſwine, z ſent as freſhly and as 
“tenderip as an hound: ſome allo will eat a dogge it they catch 
him:and ſome of them kill childꝛen and men fometimes:¢ then 
they neuer fed noꝛ pap vpon any other thing alterwards, whẽ 
they haue once been lleſhed z noulied therin, but die ſometimes 
foꝛ hunger. Such Wolues are called Warnolucs, betauſe ama 
had need to beware of them, they be fo trafty that whe they af- 
ſaile a man, they fle bpon him ⁊ lay hold on him beloꝛe he per⸗ 
teiue them:but iffe perceiue them firſt, then they allaile him fo 
ſubtilly y he ſhal hardly eſcape their teeth, and can maruelouſip 
delend théfeines from any weapon that a man hath for his de⸗ 
kente. There are two cauſes which make the fet vpõ mankind: 
one is, that when they be old ¢ feble, ¢ that their teeth begin to 
faile th, then can they not carry their pꝛax as they were wont: 
fo that they learne with moꝛeeaſe to pꝛay ſixſt vppon thildꝛen 
which they meet oꝛ eſgy, which pray can neither makereſiſtãce, 
noꝛ is needſull to carry it fatre:⁊ therwithall the skin and fleſh 
is much moze tender and delicate than the shin ⁊ fleſh or anx 
other pꝛay. Another reaſon is, that in countries where warre is 
made, 5 where battatles ſkirmiſhes are giuen, there they kerd 
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vpon the bean carkalccs l u es of inen Which en which Lye llaine in the field, as 
alſo in other places vpon luch as hang on the gibbets andtrers 
being executed by Juſtice.Andthe fleth ol man is fo delpcate e 
fothfie,} when they haue once taſted of it, they care fo2 none 
other meate. haue ſeene a Molle foꝛſake the foto, and kill 5 
heardſman. They are moꝛe tratty (i moꝛe may be) than p for 
oꝛ anꝑ other beaſt: when they are hunted they wil take al their 
aduantages, at other times they will neuer run ouer haſtelp, 
but kerpe themſelues in bꝛeath € foꝛce alwaies: they haue als 
waies nerde thereof, fo2 there pafle ſew dapes but that they are 
courſed oꝛ tried at by as many as fe the, the coũtries where 
they haat. Holfe wil fad vp a whole day befoꝛe a god ken⸗ 
nell of hounds bniefle p Greyhunds courſe him: molt com⸗ 
můõly heis taken in ſome village oꝛ hammelet: he wil ſeldome 
ſtand at Bap, vnleũe it be when he cannot longer endure: and 
then he becomes mad: the biting of a Nolſe wil hardly be hea⸗ 
led as J haue befoꝛe ſapd, ſoꝛ the bitingis venemous € ranc⸗ 
lech ſoꝛe. And againe, becauſe they are oftentimes mad and thẽ 
their is no cure fo2 theirbiting: ohe they haue duerkedthelelues 
oꝛ are ſicke in their body, they eate graſte as a dog doth:they ca 
wel abide hũger at fone times, foꝛ a Nolfe map bine without 
meate fire 02 ſeauen daies: but then woe be to p prey y he nert 
meeteth. The bitch wolle wil neuer lightly part karre from her 
whelps whenthey be pong, foꝛ feare leaſt he ſhould leeſe them 
hen a wolle findeth alitter of pigges, oꝛ a flocke of ſheepe, he 
will (by his wil) kil them all before he feede vpon any of them. 
They are hunted at force, taken W Grephoüds oꝛ maſtifes, ¢ 
hanged in ginnes and ſnares. But it had nerde to be a ſtrong 
ſnare p ſhould hold them vnleſle helpe come in the ſoner: thep 
are alſo killed in ditches where they pall, W needels, venemous 
pouders, ⁊ diners ſuch other things which men lay in baites fo2 
them. When p heards ¢ ſherpe tome dawn fro the Moũtaines 
to graſe i ferde in p valleis, then they pefcend alſo to ſeeke their 
pꝛey. They follow a cãpe comonly, to fede on pᷣ carid of hoꝛſes 
¢ ſuch other beaſts as me leaue behind the. They barke ¢ hswie 
like vnto dogs, ¢iftheirbe two of them together they make ſuch 
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a terrible nopſe that pou wouldthink there were. 20. of them: 
this do they moſt commonly when it is fayze weather, oꝛ when 
they are pong E not paſt a peare old, oꝛ that they be trayned ta 
any place foz ta hunt afterwards: and ſurely when they be fo 
trapned, thep will hardly abide where they fed, and eipeciallx 
old T uleg, itit be at pᷣ fick time that they haue bene trapned: 
but ifthey once hauebene accuſtomed to it, then they wil abide 
the better. Some of them be ſocrakty, that when they prep by 
night, they will fie a mile oꝛ two from thence betdꝛe dap, eſpe⸗ 
cially ik it bein a place where they haue been hunted oꝛ firren, 
oꝛ p they find ſome trapne of lleſh made ſoꝛ them. They erie 
not at all when they are killed, as our dogges do, but in diuerſe 
other pꝛoperties they reſemble a dogge. It is hard oꝛ almoſt 
vnpoſſible to kœpe oꝛ bꝛing vp a Molke ſo pong, oz fo faſt tied 
in ſubiection, oꝛ ſo coꝛrected and kept in awe, but that it will do 
ſome miſcheike at any time that it get liberty and find meane 
to do ſo: and the tameſt that euer was pet, would (if it were 
ledde abꝛoad) loke this way and that way, to eſpie ſomewhat 
that it might be doing withall. Foꝛ both a Molleis doubtfull 
that men meane harme vnto him: z againe he knoweth wel 
in his owone conſcience that he both many ſhꝛewd turnes, and 
that therefoꝛe men hunt and purſue him: but fo2 al that he wil 
neuer leaue his malicious nature: it is wꝛitten that the right 
foꝛefote of a TUlolfe is medicinable fo2 the ſwelling in the 
thꝛote, and foꝛ the inllamation of p liver: their ſkinnes are er⸗ 
cellent furre and durable. 


How to hunt them. Chap. 76. 


W Hen a huntſman would hunt the Wolfe, he mut 
trayne them by theſe means. Firttlette him loke out 
ſome fayꝛe place a mile oꝛ moze from the greate wodes where 
there be ſome clofe ſtãding to place a bꝛace of god grephounds 
in, ik nerde be, the which ſhould be clofe enuironed, and ſome 
ponde oꝛ water by it: there ſhall he kill a hozſe oꝛ ſome other 
great beaſt, and take the toure legges thereof and a 
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into the wods and Fozeſts adiopning. Then let foure gadfel⸗ 
lowes take euery man a legge of the beaſt, and dꝛaweit at his 
hoꝛlfe tayle all alongſt the pathes and wapes in the wodds until 
they come backe againe vnto the place where the dead beak li⸗ 
eth: there lette them lay downetheirtraines. And when the 
Molues go out in the night to prep and fo fcede, they wil croſſe 
vpon the trapne and follow it, vntill they come at the dead ca⸗ 
rion: there they will fade their fill, And then let thehuntſman 
about the bꝛeake ol day go thither, and leaue his hoꝛſe a god 
way of vnderneath the wind, and come faire and ſoftly to the 
place to eſpie it there be any Molues faving. Ik there be, he 
map retire ¢ ſtir them not, and neuerloke how much oꝛ how 
little they haue led: foꝛ it is ſufficient if the hũtſman fe them, 
ſinte they are ſocrafty ſubtile as I haue before ſapd. Then let 
him clime into ſome tree there bp, eloke which way p Wolfe 
goeth, ¢ whereit is likely that he will lie. Foꝛ as J haue fata, 
they wil not lightly tary whereas they feed, but rather will be 
gone very earely in the grey moaning: koꝛ whether they came 
late oꝛ early, 03 whether they would lie in the Sun rather tha 
in the couert, oꝛ that they would boyd z emptie their bellies, 
02 whether it be ſo that they haue been lately ſtirred and hun⸗ 
ted, J councell the huntſman to be gone betimes, and fo ſhall 
he be ſure to fe certainelp: and ik he cannot fe them, then lette 
him lke vpon p carion whether they haue bane at it oꝛ not:⁊ 
how many he gefleth haue been at it, accoꝛding to the places 
that he ſhall fe gnawen oꝛ fedde vppon: and then lette him 
returne to his Loꝛd oꝛ maſter, and make repoꝛt accoꝛdingly. 
And let him marke and loke in the wayes lohich are about the 
next couert oꝛ the couert which they are gone into, whether 
they be there entred, oꝛ paſt on furder. Ind ik his hound will 
ſcicke willingly vpon (He frarke ofa LTlol e, and will challeng 
it, then he may cal about the couert and come not within a⸗ 
ny part thereol, and lo all he be belt aſſured whether they be 
there frayed oꝛ not: for his hound will vent it cut ſtyll as he 
goeth. And therewithalllet him macke and iudge tube ther they 
do all krepe company Ki together i not, foꝛ many tunes fome 
2 one 
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one will be gone, and all the reſt wil abyde, oꝛ els ſome one wil 
abide, and all the reſt will be gone: but thoſe which be full, do 
moſt willingly tarrie alwayes: and when they led not their 
fill the day befoꝛe, then they tarp longer then fuch as fedthe r 
fill ouer night, oꝛ pong Molues, oꝛ ſuch other: ſoꝛ an old 
Wolke is doubtfull and fo full or miſtruſt, that he will fiet- 
dome abyde where he ferdeth. Andthereloꝛeit were no badde 
pollicy, to leaue but little meate at the plaec where vnto pou 
trapne, and to leaue hard by the place, ſome tocake beaſt tyed, 
fo that it can neither fray away noꝛ make delence. And when 
the Nlolues tome and find but little tarrion at the place, then 
to ſatisſie their hunger, they will fall vpon that beat and de⸗ 
uour it: lhich they doe not the firſt night, they will ſure⸗ 
ly do it the nert night if vou obſerue that oꝛder : and by that 
nicanes they will fed their fill, and the rather abyde and tarry 
by it oꝛ neare vnto it: foꝛ thep are gluttons, and deſirous to 
kœpe fee remnant ol their pꝛey, when they haue killed a beak 
and leaue an of it. And when the huntlman ſhall by theſe 
micanes haue bene allured of their feeding twos nights toge⸗ 
ther, then may he make preparation to hunt them on the third 
dap : oꝛ it they faple to come vnto the trapne the ſirſt oꝛ ſe⸗ 
cond dap, then let him ſend out UAarlettes to trapne from 
about all the couerts adiopning vnto the fame place: and ſo 
doing, he cannot mifie but daw Woluesthither once within 
two oꝛ fie nights, vnleſſe it be in ebꝛuarp. In that mo⸗ 
neth they make ſmallaecount ofany trapn, by reaſon of their 
heat in following the Sault bitches. And ſometümes alſo a 
Wolfe will ſollow the trayne euen vntill they come at the ca⸗ 
rion, and yet when they come there, will goe their wayes and 
not feede vppon it. In ſuch caſe the hunteſman thall change 
his trayne and carrion, as it it were of Hoꝛſefieſh, oꝛ beefe, let 
him make it of Sherpes oꝛ Goates fleſh, oꝛ the fleſh of an Affe 
(which Molues doe loue exccedingly,) 02 of Hogges fleſh: 
fo2 otherwiſe he ſhould not be able to knowe whether there 
de any Molues neare onto the place where he traynedoꝛ not: 
and 
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and it he doubt thereof, then Mall he fame a topee, and call o: 
barke, and howle like a CUiolfe ; and ikthere be anp Molues 
in the whole couert within the hearing, they will anſwere him. 
Againe, if they tome to the carrion, and feed not in two oꝛ thee 
nights one alter another, oz that they fed and go their fares 
and tarry not in any couert neare adiayning, then let him o⸗ 
uernight hang vp the carrion in ſome trers, fo high that they 
cannot come by it:and vet leaue ſeme bones vpon the ground, 
to the endthey may gnawe vpon them. And let him tarry in 
the od vntill it be as it were an houre beloꝛe day: and let 
him leaue by the tarrion the garments of ſome Sherpheard oꝛ 
Meardlman, that the MNolues may haue no miſtruſt of him 
where he ſtandeth: then when it is not palling halle an houre 
oꝛ little moꝛe beſoꝛe day, let hun put downe the carrion and 
goe his waxyes, and then the Molues comming ta it, and ha⸗ 
uing not fedde all the night befo2e , will feed hungerly, and 
thꝛough their gluttonie will forget themſelues and abyde ons 
till it be farre fo2th dayes, and ſo goe to kennell in the touerts 
adiopning: fo2 they will be fo hungry to fxd, and they thall 
haue fo ſmall time to ſatiſſie their hunger, that they will be cõ⸗ 
ſtrayned to abide. But becauſe commonly Loꝛds and oble⸗ 
men doe not ryſe fo earely as to fee theſe paſtimes and polli⸗ 
ties, therefore I thinke mert that when he hath beaten downe 
the ficth asbefoze ſayd, her cauſe ſome god fellowes to goe and 
to make fires betwerne them and the laſt couerts that the 
Wolues fledde vnto: and let the fiers be not paling a bow⸗ 
ſhot oꝛ not ſo much one krom another : and at euerp fire let 
ſome one oꝛ two ofthe cõpanꝝ ſtand talking and laughing one 
with another: when the Nolues hall heare that, they ſhall be 
tonſtrained ( by reafo that the daylight is now come vponthẽ) 
to abyde there in the touert hard by the carrion. In meane 
while, the Loꝛd oꝛ Gentleman ſhall be come and map hunt 
them at his pleaſure: and that chall he oꝛder thus. Firſt let 
him regard which way will be p faireſt courſe for Greyhoũds, 
and plate them accoꝛdingly: and as neatce as bee tan let him 
foꝛeſtall with his Greyhounds pea way y the Molues did 
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fly the nights before, ifthe ground ſerue to courte in, vnlelle 
the wind be contrarp, foꝛ then it were but follp to fet them 
that way: otherwiſe the Molfe will rather come that way 
than anx other way. Ik the wind ſerue not that wap, then let 
him fet his Greyhounds in the fayꝛeſt place to courte in oppon 
a god wynd : and let him let his Grephounds in rankes ag 
neare one to another as the numberof his Greyhounds will 
permit: alwares regarding the wind, and caulng them which 
hold the Greyhounds, to ſtandcloſe. That being fo appointed, 
let him let hewers all round about the Couert Where the 
Molues do lye, to hew and make noyſe on euerp fide but only 
that where the Grephounds do ſtand. Het 

Ik his own ſeruants and company be not futficient, he map 
do well to allemblethe neighbours which dwell neare by:twha 
will be glad to helpe him becauſe the Molues doe them ſuch 
great harmes and domages . And let all thoſe people ſtand 
as thicke as they can all about the touert, but only on that foe 
where the Greyhounds are ſet, talking and walking one to au⸗ 
ther, and making all the noyſe that they can deutfe to foꝛce the 
vnto the Grephounds. Then let the huntſman go with his 
L pamhound and dꝛaw from the carrian onto the thicks fines 
where the Molues haue gone in: and there Hunts ſhall caſt 
off the third part of their beſt hounds, fo2a Wolle will ſome⸗ 
times hold a couert long time beloꝛe he come out. The huntl⸗ 
men muff hold neare in to their hounds, blowing hard anden⸗ 
couraging them with the voice: fo2 many hounds Will ſtraine 
courteſie at this chace, although they be luſty and arrant at all 
other chaces. 

hen the Molle commeth to the Grephounds, they Which 
hold them Mall do well to fuffer the cNolfe to parte by the ürtt 
ranke, vntill he be come onto d ſecond ranke, oꝛ furder: and 
let the laſt ranke let ſlippe their Greyhounds fall in the face of 
the Molfe:e at the ſame inſtant let all the other rankkes let ſlip 
alſo. So that the firſt ranke ſtaving him neuer fo little, he may 
be allapledon all fides at once: and by that meanes thepſhall 
the moze eaſilpy take him. It is beit entring of Hounds 


at 
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at vong Wiolues which are not vet palling halle a peare oꝛ a 
peare olde: ſoꝛ abounde will hunt ſuch moze willingly and 
With leſſe dꝛead than they will hunte an olde Molle. And 
likewiſe the pong Toluescan neither make ſo god defence, 
noꝛ pet vle ſuch pollices and ſubtleties as the olde Molle will. 
Oꝛ it ſhall be god to take THolues aliue in engines, and then 
Breake their terth and enter pour hounds at them. Wihen the 
Tolle is dead, pou ſhall make the reward thus. Firlt lette 
the hounds and Greyhounds, but eſpetiallp the hounds run 
in and all to bite and mufic the dead Tolle: then let the hunt 
open his belly all alongſt and take out all his bowels: then let 
him tabe a Sape og a Poꝛkine and kill it, and ſtrip off the 
ckinne quickly and cut it all to gobbets, puttingit into the bo⸗ 
dy ok the Molle, and their let the hounds and Grephoundes 
eate it out. Foꝛ default of a (ape oꝛ ſuch hote meate, let hin: 
take bꝛeadcherſe and ſuch like ſcrappes and bꝛoken moꝛſelles 
and put them into the Rolle for the hounds reward as beloꝛe 
fapd... Pote that both hounds and Grephoundes Will re⸗ 
quire greater fleſhing and encouragementto a Molle tha to 
anp other chaſe, and therekoꝛe all the cheare that you can vle 
vnto them, will be little enough: Andika Wolfe chaunce to 
bꝛeake vppon the hewers, and to eſcape the tourſe, pet bæ not 
thereat difcouraacd, but beat the ſame couert on the next dap. 
Foꝛa Welte hath this pꝛopertie, 5 when he hath once fo eſca⸗ 
ped he belhinketh him therol / returneththither on p nertday 
to ſe what p matter was which Hired him ſo, oꝛ to fe what 
is betẽt of his cõpanions ii he had any, oꝛ to ſcꝛ it there be ann 
ta ion. And againc he is ſo crafly, that he thinketh ſurely men 
will nol hunt in the layd place agayne ſo quickly: but ikhe 
find fault and pertciue that anyolhis companions be kelled, 
then wil he be gone rem thente the next night, and come no 
wore there cl a great whxle : yea though y cu traine him he 
map chauace to tome vnts ſhje ttame, but ſurelx he weil not ta⸗ 
rein anp touert nea:e vnto that piace. Aman may know a 
dogge⸗Wolle kom a büchbe the trackes of theyꝛ fate ; ſoꝛ the 
38 D 3 dogge 
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dogge hath a greater hele, a greatet toe, greater nailes, and a 
rounder fte: and the Bitchecaſtety her fants common in 
the middeſt ofan high way, whereas the dog caſteth them on 
the one oꝛ other ſide ol the path. And now let theſe fewe things 
ſuffice forthe hunting of the Molle. i 


Of che Hunting of the Beare, and Arh) 
of her nature and properties. 


Chap. 77. 


Here be Beares of two forts, i one much greater than y 
other naturally: although they be of eguall age, oz how 
log ſoeuerthey liue, but their properties ¢ cõditions are al one, 
ſauingthat the greater be much ſtronger, the which J actoũpt 
no differente of nature. They are naturally very cruells harms 
full onto all tame beaſtes, and are very ſtrong in all partes of 
their bodies but onely the head. A ſmall blowe on the head kil. 
leth the: they go to make in December, ſome ſoner z ſome later, 
accoꝛding to theit reſt and god feeding: their heate endureth 
fifteærne dayes and not pall. LAhen the he beare doth fete her 
pong within her, then doth Aye withdꝛalw her ſelle ints ſome 
caueoꝛ rocke, ⁊ their abideth vntil the bꝛing foꝛth her whelps: 
thereloꝛe you ſhall ſeldome here ofa Weare taken when fhe is 
with helpe. Sometimes a Weare, efpectally a Wale, wil kærpe 
clofe in his denne foatte dates and nights without euher meat 
oꝛ dꝛinke, hauing none other nouriſhment but onelp ſlerpe and 
fucking on his Toes: at foꝛtie dates end they will come out, 
and though it be a fapee dap, vet will they encloſe themſelues 
agaynefoꝛ fourtie dayes longer, alwapes doubting that the 
winter will pet cõtinue: and lightly as long as any hard wen⸗ 
ther laſteth, they will not come out of their dennes. They are 
whelped moſt commanly in arch : the moſt part of them are 
dead one whole day after they be whelped: but the Dame doth 
ſo licke them, warme them, andcherich them, that ſhe reuiueth 
thẽ at laſt. Their haire at firſt is more whitiſh than like black: 
| thep 
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they giue them fuck a moneth and not much moꝛe, and that is 
becauſe their whelps are curit and haue cruell pawes a tharpe 
naples, and bite ſhꝛewdly : if they nde not their Allof mute 
in the Dammes teates, oꝛ that ſhe remoue when they fuck, the 
they wil bite the teate, z tere their Dame with ther pawes, 
where von many okthem killtheir welpes, and bite them foe 
ſometimes. At leaſt allone as p Damme perceiucth thatthey 
beginne to waxee ſtrong, ſhe giueth them ſucke no longer, but 
goeth abꝛoad, ¢ pꝛeyech 02 ſcedeth vpon and thing that the can 
finde, and then calls it vp againe bekoze her welpes , bp that 
meanes (ha fœdeth them vntill they can prep fo2 themſelueg. 
Then they engender, they lye face to face. They fade vppon 
Mearbs, Fruites, Bonie, lech, Mille, Hail, Beanes, Peale, 
and of all manner of carryon and vernine. Whey will clime a 
tree foꝛ q fruite: and ſometimes in the winter oꝛ hard weather, 
when all theſe thinges laile them they kill Nine and other cat 
tell to fe de on: and pet lewe of them do ſo, vnlelle it be ſherpe, 
Motes, oꝛ ſuch little beaſtes. Ifthey bein god plight (and 
efpecially the greater fo2t) they continew in their ſkrength and 
force tenne oꝛ twelue peares. They linefemetunrs2c.yeares, 
but they do oltentimes become blinde, andthenthep canndt 
pꝛep. They gs very far ſoꝛ thew pꝛepes, tonſidering the great⸗ 
neſſe and weight of their bodies, e that is betauſe they would 
not be found: but pet lake where they pꝛey, they re maine and 
continew harde by their pꝛey. Ik they be hunted, they follow 
a man, and vet neuer runne vpon him vnlelle they behurt:but 
if they be hurt, then they runne vppon any thing that ſtandes 
beloꝛe them. They are marucilous ſtrũg in theirpawes, wher: 
with they coll in a Man oꝛ a dogge, in ſuch loꝛt, that many 
times they kill a mother them, oꝛ bꝛeake their bulckes with 
the force. Their nailes haue great force, but not ſuch as would 
kill a beaſt: but with their whale pawe they pull a dogge vnto 
their mouth, and thẽ they teare him maruciloully, loꝛ they bite, 
ſoꝛe, infe much that ik they get hold ofa mans heade, they will 
bite him into bꝛaines: gas ſoꝛ an arme oꝛ a leg, they would 
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tcruche it in paces luke glaſſe. Af pou rike at ke at them Waſwosd, 
they wilbꝛeake zbeare off agteat blow with their pawes: they 
are io heauie, that when they be hunted theycan make no ſperd 
but are alwaies within fight of the Dogges: they ſtand nat at 
a Bap like to the Boꝛe, but fle ſtyll wallowing as they can 
vntill helpe of men come in : and then ik the hounds ſticke in 
and fight with them, they fight very valiantly in their own de⸗ 
fence. Sometunes they and vpon their hinder terete ag vpꝛight 
as a man: but that is a token of dꝛead and cowardlyne lle, but 
being vpon all koure they fight both the moze ſtrongly and the 
moꝛe ſtoutly: foꝛ then they declare that they will be reuenged, 
and floe no longer: they haue very perlect ſent, frre kurder off 
than any other beaſt, vnleſſe it be p Boꝛe. oꝛ ina whole oꝛ⸗ 
reſt they will ſmell out a tree loden with nak: when they beo⸗ 
uerwearied, they fle to foc bꝛwkeoꝛ water z ther they be ouer⸗ 
thꝛowen:they may be hunted with spattifes, Srephounds, oz 
hounds, z they are killed echafed W bowe, bo⸗ aeſpeare, darts, t 
ſwoꝛds: fo are they alſo takẽ in ſnares, caues, ⁊ pits, ⁊ in other 
engins. to menon fot hauing boꝛeſpeares oꝛ Jauelins, o: 
ſhoꝛt pitchfoꝛkes, would Mick well one to an others delẽte t re⸗ 
urge, they may kil a great beare: foꝛ p Beare is of this natute, 
that at euer blowe fhe wil bereuenged on whatſoeuer copie 
nerf to hands. Sothat when p one hath ſtriken the Beare, ſhe 
wil runne vpon him: ¢ then if the other ſtsike quickly, He wil 
returne to hin againe. So that the one may alwaies help and 
fuccour the other: they do naturally abide in the great oun 
taines, but whenit moweth oꝛis very hard meather, then they 
deſẽd to ſeeke fode in p valleies c Foꝛeſts, they caſt their leſles 
ſometimes in round Croties, ⁊ ſometines flat likea Bullocke, 
according to their feeae that they find: they are ableto engender 
when they be but one peare old, z then they depart from their 
Dames, they go ſometimes a galloppe, ⁊ ſometumes an amble: 
but when they wallow then they go at moſt cafe. MAhen they 
are chaſed they diz into the couerts and Foꝛreſts, their ſeaſen 
beginneth in Maye, and endureth vntyll ſuch time as they 
go to engender agayne: but at all ſeaſons they ber very fe 
oth 
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both within and without. And by that m meanes their ſeaſon la⸗ 
ſteth longer than anpotherbealts. Wibena Beare is hurt ſoꝛe, 
and eſcapeth the hunt imen, ihe wil open and ſcretch her woũd, 
yea, ſometimes ſhe will dꝛam out her owneguts and bowels 
to ſearch them whetherthey be piercedoꝛ not: eby that meanes 
many of them dye, when they might well eſcape. Mhen thep 
come from their feeding they beate commonly thehighwapes 
and beaten pathes: and whereſoeuerthey goe out of the high⸗ 
Wap, there you may be ſure they are gone to their den, fo they 
vſe no doublings noꝛ ſubtleties. They tumble and wallow in 
Water and mpꝛe like vnto wine, and thep fede like a dogge. 
Their fleſh is delicate to ſome mens tooth: but in mine opinid, 
it is ramiſh and vnlauerp, at leaſtwiſe it can not be holſome. 
There greatce is god fo; the golol and ſhꝛinking or the fines, 
and the better, if it be mingled with other ointments. Their 
feete are the beſt moꝛſell of them, koꝛ thep be delicate meate. 
Their ſkinne is a furre, but very courſe: meter to lay vpon a 
bed, than to weare otherwiſe. J haue termed their katt, greace, 
t ſo is it to be called ot᷑ all beaſts which prey: and of all Deare 
x other fallow beaſts, it is to be called Sewet. as alſo their feed 
is 3 kerding, and a Deares is called ferde, as I haue before 
declared. 


The manner of hunting the Beare. Chap. 78. 


T. bel findingok the Beare is with a lpamhounde, and 
yet he which bath no lyamhounde, may traple after the 
Weare, as thep doe after a Rome, oꝛ a Bucke: but vou map 
ꝛabie after the Beare in the vinepards, in the hollow malie 
wods, and ſuch like places, accoꝛding to the ſeaſon : ¢ fo pou 
map lodge them, andrunne and hunt them, as pou do a Boꝛe. 
Ffo2 the moze ſpædy execution, vou ſhall do well to mingle maz 
ſtites amongſt vour hounds: foꝛ they will pinch the Bcare, æ 
make her angrp, vntill at laſt they bꝛing them to p bay: oꝛ elfe 
they dꝛiue them cleane out of the plaine, into the conert, ⁊ ne⸗ 
wer let them be in quiet, vntil they come to fight fez delẽce: a 
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by that means they are the ſoner killed. Foꝛ though the Bears 
byte a dog ſoze, pet they kill them not fo ſone as a Boꝛe doth. 
The reward may be made alter the death of the Weare, as it 
is made at the death of a Mole. 

Thus haue I now (partly out of mine Authoꝛ, and partly 
by mine owne experience and coniecture) ſet down tte natures 
and hunting of as many chaſes as I thinke chaſeable: yea, and 
theſe two laſt rehearſed, bis. the Nolfe and the Beare, toge⸗ 
ther with the Kaindeare alſo, J haue not thought gad to leaue 
out, although they be not in bfe here with vs in England: 

fince they ſeeme by the deſcription, to be noble chaſes, and 
much effcemed in other countreps. Po let me 
fet downe the Cures ¢ Medicines foꝛ dogs, 
when they ſhalleither be hurt, oz fall 
into anꝑ lurfeit, ſicknelſe, oꝛ 
infirmities. 


Receipts 
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Receipts, to h ale tundry diſeaſes and imfrmities 
in houn ds and dogs. Chap. 79. 


ee reyes 


Dunds, € generallp all kind of dogs, are ſubiect fo many 
diſeaſes ⁊ inſirmities. Wut aboue all other diſeaſes, they 

are moſt combꝛed W madneſſe, wherok there are ſeuen lundꝛy 
forts. The firſt kind is called the burning hote madnelle, oꝛ 

the deſperatemadneſſe. And this kind ol madneſte cannot bee 

healed, but is fo harmetull and contrary vnto a dogs nature, 
that immediatelp after the venome thereof hath once crept in⸗ 
* to 
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to the bloudofa dog, it burnes andinfeas him ſodainly. And 
affane as the bꝛaine feleth it ſelfe vexed with the fume therof, 
the dog toꝛuenteth hum (elie continually, and becommeth deſ⸗ 
perate, as hath often bern ſeen by experience: the dogs which 
haue this madnes are known ſund zy ways. Firſt when ther 
tun, they rayſe their taples vpriaht, the which ot her dogs doe 
not that be ſicke of other kinds ofmadrefie. Againe, they run 
Epon any thing that ſtandeth beloꝛe them: aſwell beaſts, as o⸗ 
ther things, and haue no reſped, where noꝛ which war they 
run, wohrtherit bethꝛough riuers, ponds, oꝛ waters. Alſo their 
mouth wil be very blacke, and will haue no ſeme noz roth in 


it. Theyendure not in this kind ok madneſſe aboue thre o2 


koure dayes at the moſt, by reaſon of the vntolleraßle paine 
and trauell thercok. Ahen they map no longer endure, they 
howle a kind of howling in the thꝛoat, and kearccip, but nat 
like the howling ofa dog that were found. All beaſts which they 


- thali byte, as well dogs as other, it they dꝛaw blouden them, 
Will doubtleſſe runne mad alſo. 


The ſetond kind of madneſſe, is calledrunning madnelle, 
and is like wiſe vncureable. But the byting therot is not fo ve⸗ 


nemous, noꝛ ſo dangerous fo2 other beaſts, as the firſt is, ſoꝛit 


vexeth not continually without intermiſſion. And when a dog 


is maddc ol this kind of madnes, the frit dog luhich he bytelh 


in the foꝛenone, doth beare with him all his venome, and will 
be in great danger to runne madde: but as many as he byteth 


aͤltetwards, map eſcape from running madde thercok. hen 


dogs haue this madnelle, they runne not vpon beaſts, noꝛ vp⸗ 

pon men, but onely vpon dogs, and harken as they go to hegte 
the barking of other dogs, to the end ther may go ſhake them 
and byte them. Ther runne in the high wares, and caſt their 
tayles betwern their legges, trettung like a ox, and may cons 
tinue thus nynemoneths, but not paſt. Theſe two kinds ot 
madnes are moze dangerous than all the reſt, and when a dog 
willbeceme madde, of anp ok theſe tive ſoꝛts ol madnes, you 

map knoin bytheſetokens. 

Firſt they eat very little, they will ſimell L oppoit other dogs, 
and 
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and when they haue finelt on them, will ake and byte them, 
pet wagging their taples, and ieming te cherich them. They 
ſigh ſoꝛe, ¢ nutte with their noſes, and loke idewapesoꝛ ouer⸗ 
thwarts. They are lad a heauie, vet running after butterflies: 
and other flies. There are manpothevapparant tokens which 
J leaue fo; bꝛeuitie fake. Uihen pou perceiue them by ſuch 
tokens, ſhift them out of the compante of other dogs, and fhut 
them bp, fo2 their breath is tnfeciue,and may make other dogs 
madde: ſoꝛ ſuch diſeaſes are taken amongſt dogs, as the pel⸗ 
tilence is amongſt men. The other fiue ſoꝛts of madneſe are 
nothing like fo dangerous: foꝛ dogs which are ſicke of them, do 
neither run noꝛ byte. So that J eſteeme them rather ſicknelles 
than madneſſes, although ſundꝛy huntſmen haue held opinid, 
that all the ſeauen ſoꝛts of madneſſe were vncurable. But ¥ 
my ſelfe haue healed ſundꝛy dogs, which haue bin ſicke of thele 
other fiue kinds of madneſle hereafter mentioned, with the 
licceipts which J meane (God willing) to fet downe here in 
wꝛiting. And p laid 5. ſundꝛp ſoꝛts of madnes are thus named. 
The 1. is called the dum madnes, the which lyeth within the 
bloud, is to be knowenby this note oꝛ ſigne: The dogs which 
are mad therof, wil not feed, but hold their mouth wide opt, put⸗ 
ting their feet into their mouth, as if they had ſome bone in their 
thꝛoat, ⁊ hide themſelues comonly in moi ¢ freſheſt places. 

The 2. is called the falling madnes, foꝛ the dogs which haue 
it, fall as they goe, as ił they had the falling euill, oꝛ the Saint 
Johns ſicknes. And the diſeaſe lyeth in their heads. 

The 3. kind of madnelle, is called the Lanke madneſſe. Foz 
the diſeaſe is within their bodies, and maketh them ſKʒummer 
fo much, that they become fo lanke, leane z thinne, that a man 
may thꝛuſt them through with bis finger. 

The 4. is talled the ſlerping madneſſe. The which commeth 
with a kind of little woꝛmes, that lye in the mouth ofa dogges 
ſtomacke, being there engendered thꝛough coꝛruption of hu⸗ 
moꝛs, the vapours and fumes whereok, do mount vp into the 
bꝛaines of a dog, and make him ſlerpe vnceſſantly, ſo that coms 
monly they dpe llerping. 


che 
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ſlauering madnelle. Foꝛ when a dog bath it, his head ſwelleth, 
and his eyes become pellow as a Uytes fte, and he dziueleth 
and ſlauereth at the mouth commonly. 
hen a dag hath any of theſe kinds of madneſſe, he Will 
haue no luſt to eat, bnt liueth 8 02 9. dapes in this fort, doing 
no hurt to anp thing, and in the end dyeth loꝛ hunger: where⸗ 
withall pou muſt vnderſtand, that dogges are of this property 
generally: Mhenſoeuer they leele an diſeaſe within their bo⸗ 
dier (Without any occafion of hurts, oꝛ ſuch accidents they wil 
neuer feed lightlp, vntül they be healed therof. Foꝛ pꝛofe, when 
à dog is ſicke, be will not eat the deintpeſt moꝛſellthat you can 
proffer him, vntill he haue eaten graſſe, and caſt vp all that 
was within him, and then he will eat. Some are of opinion, 
that the woꝛme vnder a dogs tong, is the cauſe ofmadnes:but 
I thinke not ſo. Although it may be, that ſuch as haue beene 
woꝛmed, do not ſo commonlp fall madde: pet ſometimes they 
do, as map daylp be feene. 
Theſe diſeaſes are taken amengſt dogs, by bꝛeathing c cam⸗ 
panping one with another. And therloꝛeit ſhalbe beſt to ſhut vp 
ſuch as haue thẽ from all 5̊ reſt of pour hoũds, as is befoze ſaid. 


The Receipts to heale the dumme madneſſe. 

Ake the weight ol foure French crow nes, ofthe iuice al an 
herbe called Sp hula putrida Which hath a leafe much ‘tke 
vnto 5 herbe called Jrec 02 Flower deluce (hut it is alittle blac- 
ker) à put this iuice into a little peter pot. Then take aſmuch 
of p iuice ofan herbe, called Helleboras niger, in Engliſh Bear⸗ 
Woꝛt, æ as much of the iuice of Re. And ik it be in ſuch ſeaſon 
that theſe herbes haue no iuice in them, vou muſt make decoc⸗ 
tion ol them. And when vou haue all theſe iupces together, take 
almuch white wine as there was iuyte of New. Then ſtraine 
them all thꝛough a faire linnen cloth, and ſet thein in a glaſte. 
Then take Scamony two dꝛams, and let the Samos be bnpꝛe⸗ 
parafe,p which pou ſhallmingle amongſt all theſe inites. Thẽ 
kacke the dog, and put a table napkin rowled in his mouth foꝛ 
byting, 
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byting, and put down this meditine ine into his thꝛoat, with ſome 
hoꝛneoꝛ tunnell, holding vp his head aloft, leaſt he caſt it vpa⸗ 
Maine. hen pou haue giuen him this receit, vou ſhalllet him 
bleed with a knife in the mouth, as pou pꝛcke a hoꝛſe in p cums 
ok the vpperiabo the role ol his mouth, x cut him two oꝛ the 
vaines in his gums, that he may bleed the better. Then kennel 
him with faive freth ſtraw, and he will amend. Note here that 
the herbe commonly called arts hoꝛne, oꝛ dogs tooth, is ercel- 
tent gad to cure any kindofimadnefle, being dꝛonke 8. dꝛams 
of the iupce thereof with a little ſalt. 


A receipt for the falling or reeling madneſſe, which 
proceedeth from the brains. 

Ake the weight of ſoure french trownes, okthe tuce oꝛ fed 

ofan herbe called Pyoxic (that fort of Pyonre which beareth 
feed) ¢ the weight of foure French trownes, ofthe iuyteok an 
herbes rote called By one oz Vitis alba Which groweth in the 
hedges, and hath a rote as big as a mans legge. Then take as 
much of p iuice ofan herbe called Cr aciata, otherwiſe 7 formes 
and foure dꝛams of Staucaker, well bꝛaped ¢ beaten to pou⸗ 
der. Mingle them all well fonether, and giue it pour hound oꝛ 
dog, as afore ſapd. Then llit his eares to make hint bled;02 els 
let him bloud on the two vaines which come downe his ſhoul⸗ 
ders, ( which in an hoꝛſe are called the Arches,o2 p Arch vains) 
and tf it helpe him not at the ſicſt, giue it him once againe, 92. 
twice il need rec uire. 


A Receiꝑ t for the fleeping madneſſe, proceeding 
of Wormes. 
Tat the weight of 6. erownes ol the iuice ot WMoꝛmwode 
called Alſyuthium Santonicé or French Maꝛmwad,; and 
the weight of twocrowns of ppouncrot Warts hoꝛne burned, 
and two dꝛams of A ariche. Pingle them all together, and 
ie they be tw thicke oꝛ tw dꝛy, then put white wine vnto them, 
the weight ok foure oꝛ fir crawnes, and giue it pour dogge fo 
doinke done as before ſapd. 
. A. 
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A teceipt for the Kew mis tique or flaucring maducfie, 
comming like che! aund) le. 


TR the weight ol ſixe crownes, ok the iupee oꝛ decoction of 
the rotes of enell, the weight of ſiue french crownes of 
the iuiceoꝛ decomonofan herbe, called by the Frenchme) G, 
Which growethin the white thoꝛnes (J take it to be that which 
we call Miſſelame, oꝛ Miſſeltoe) the weight of foure crownes of 
the iuce oꝛ decoction of ground Jup, the weight of 4 crounes 
of the pouder oꝛ dꝛegs ofthe rote of Pe/ypody which groweth on 
an Oke oꝛ Cheſtnut tre: put thẽ all together in a pottenger oꝛ 
ſkillet, and let them boyle together in white wine. And when it 
is coled a little, put it done pour dogs thꝛoate as befoꝛe ſaid, 
euen as hote as he map ſuffer it. 
Areceipt, for the lanke madneſſe. 

Ae touching the Lanke madnelle, which kapeth within p 

bowels, z diuers other diſeales, as Goutes, Colds, Stop⸗ 
pings, and all other pꝛocerding of calde cauſes, they are to be 
healed with Bathes and Sfoucs, as enſueth. 

Take two great kettles, that wil hold each of them fir pailes 
full, wherein vou tall put (in each of the) ten handluls of theſe 
herbs hereafter named: That is to ſap, ot an herbe called yd 
mi/ia 02 ugweact, of Roſemarp, of red Sage, of the rotes oꝛ 
leaues of an herbe called Guimaune o: French Pallow (oz in 
Engliſh, Marſh Palle wes, ol the rotes o2 leaues ot Wial- 
woꝛt oꝛ Danewoꝛt, of p rots o: ſaulks of Fenil, ok p leaues 
oꝛ ſtalkes of Bawme, of New, of Euula companc, (thereof both 
rotes and leaues) of Soꝛel, of Bugloſſe, and of Mellllot, ⁊ put 
them al into the ſapd kettles. Then fill them with wine and 
water, two parts water, z the third wine, and let 9 boyle 
together, vntil the third part oꝛ qnantitie be cõſumed. And whe 
they be fo ſodden, take the kettles epoure out all thele herbes 
into a Tunne oꝛ pype, wherein pou ſhal put ſoure pailes kult of 
god and ſtrond lyes of wine. Then take the ketiles,¢ hag the 
on the fire againe, filling the two parts with water, a the third 
with wine, as before fain. Then take a nel ſack, aud go Hie 

du 
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out ſome Molchili,o2 anthill, and take the greateſt red Ants W 
their egges and all, a let them bople in the fayd kettles, with 
thꝛer oꝛ foure pintes oꝛ great handtulls ot ſalt, vntil they! be cõ⸗ 
ſumed. And when it is boyled onto the third part, ⁊ that p wa⸗ 
ter is very thicke, poure them out into the Tun oꝛ Pipe vnto 5 
reff, ¢ fo let them ſtand altogethers, vntill they be little better 
than luke warme. Then put pour ſicke dog into it, and bathe 
him therein a long houre befoꝛe vou let him tome out, hauing 
god regard how von hold him, foꝛ fear of dꝛowning, oꝛ ſmothe⸗ 
ring him in p tun. Afterwards put him in ſeme warme place o2 
couch, where he may take no aire, fo2 feare ot loũdꝛingoꝛ mar⸗ 
ring. This oꝛder of bathing you may ble with the fame water, 
foure oꝛ fiue dapes together, warming it alwayes againe: git 
wil ſerue ſoꝛ many dogs, one after another. But beloꝛe pou da 
thus bath your dogs that are ſicke, purge them in this oꝛder. 

Tanke an ounce ga halle of C/ Fiſtularu wel clenſed, two 
dꝛams ¢ a halt of Staueſaker in pouder, two dꝛams ¢ a halfof 
Stamonp pꝛeparat in white vine ger, x foure ounces ofoile O⸗ 
lpfe, temper them altogether, and warme them a littls euer the 
fire, giue it your dog towards night, and let him eat no meat 
afterit. The next day put him into the bathe faſting. 


A Bath to bathe dogs, when they haue been bitten with 
others to preuent that they runne not madd. 

F vour dog be bitten oꝛ ſhaken with a mad dog, immediatly 

fill a barrell oꝛ tun with water, e take a buſhell oꝛ a buſhell 
anda halfe of Saite, and caſt it therein: Mingle and ſtyꝛre the 
Salte well about with a ſtaffe to make it melt. And then take 
pour dog and plunge him therein oder head and eares, eight oꝛ 
nine times. Wien he is well waſhed fo, then let him goe, and 
it will helrs and pꝛeurnt the diſcaſe. 


A charme of x ordes, to prcferue dogs 
‘from nba fic. 
Gentleman of Bꝛittaine taught the Authoꝛ(foꝛ the Trã⸗ 
tour bil learne no luth deuiſes) to make two little rolls 
8 Where 
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FFP aa ater 20! RR at 
wherein were wꝛitten but two lines, and thoſe be put in an eg⸗ 
ſhell, and fo put them downe a dogges thꝛote, which was bit⸗ 
ten with a madde dogge. and the wꝛiting contapned but this: 
2 Nau Qu. On Raz,cafra mn cefatrem cafe atreſque. This he ſayd 
would pꝛelerue à dogge fd being madde: beleiue it he that itt, 
fo2 J do not. 


Of the Maunge, Tettartes, Ring wormes, 
aud ſcabbesin a dogge 

5 Here are foure kinds of ange, bizsthe red Mange, luhich 

maketh a dogs legges to well. The ſkaly ange, Which 
groweth in patches, as bꝛoad as the palmeof a mans hand, ¢ 
taketh oc the skinne where it goeth. The common Wana , ¢ 
the blacke Mange, which lieth vnder the skin, and maketh the 
haire to ſhed. Ol theſe manges the ted ange is j woꝛſt, and 
moſt dangerous to heale. Foz it engendereth z bꝛerdethafter a 
loundꝛing 02 ouerheating of a dog, which he taketh in the win⸗ 
ter, palling ouer bꝛokes oꝛpvles, when he is hote z chafed. D2 
with lying in told and mop places, beloꝛe he be well dꝛiedoꝛ 
rubbed. Oꝛ it map come by being bꝛought vp in the ſhambles, 
oꝛ butcheries, with the bloud of Oxen oꝛſuch like, whichcuer⸗ 
heated the bloud in a dog. And thoſe kinds of Mange are thus 
to be healed. Firſt purge your dog with the receipt which y 
haue before pꝛeſcribed to be miniſtred befoze bathing, r on the 
moꝛrow let gun bloud tive ounces oꝛ more, vn a bame which 
is between the hough ſtring, and p bone or his leg. And within 
two dapes next ſollowing, vou ſhall annopnt hum with this 
opntment which followeth. 

Takethꝛee pound weight ofthe syle of Auttes ( Ithinke he 
meaneth TTlalnuts) a pound and halfe of theople ot Cd two 
pound of the opleof Moꝛmes, thꝛæ pound of Monp,⁊ a pound 
t à halkofHineger, bople them al together, vntill they be alle 
walked. Then put toit Roſen and Pitch, oꝛ Lar, ofeach two 
pounds, x a half, ⁊ half a pound ofnety tare vnwꝛought, melt 
thẽ altogether, Z ſtirthem with a reed oꝛ a palme wand. Nahen 
they are wel melted z mingled puttherein (from off the fire) a 
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pound ¢a halfe ot bꝛimſtone, wo pound ol Coppoꝛas well try 
ed, sj. ounces of Uerdegreace, ¢ilir the into it vntillit be cold. 
This opntment will kill e heale all maner ol manges ¢ itches, 
holu ſtrong oꝛ vehement ſoeuer they be. And before pou anoint 
vour dogs there with, wach them a rub them all ouer with wa⸗ 
ter ſalt to clenſe theirſkins. Alterwards lead them to a god 
fire, ⁊ tye them there kalt, vntil they may ſweat a god houre a 
halfe, giuing them water to dꝛinke s lap their belly full. Then 
thep are thus dꝛeſſed ¢ warmed, fred the with god bꝛoths made 
with Mutton, boiled wa litlebꝛimſtone to warme thé Unthin, 
E with god holſome hearbes, continuing that dyet 8. dapes. 


Another medicine for the Tettar. 
He Tettar commeth vnto many dogges naturallp, oꝛ by 
kind, oꝛ by age, and it map be thus healed. 

Take away the haire in the places where the Tettars are, ¢ 
then rub p dog with lpe, ſalt, x vinegar, vntill the ringwoꝛmeg 
do bleed. And afterwards anopnt them with this opntment. 

Take a pound ok an oyntment called Oyguentum cunlatum, 
helfe a pound of another oyntmt̃t called Pempſilligos. 2 pounds 
ofthe oyle of Nuts, Tar a pound, a poundoftheopleof Cad-, 
halle a pound of bꝛimſtone, halfe a pound offote,baliea pound 
of Vytreoll oꝛ Copperoſſe, 4. ounces of the lytarge of Gold, 4. 
ounces ot white lead, 4. ountes of UNerdigreace, and 6. ounces 
of Roch Allom. Beat them all to pauder, æ bople and incoꝛpo⸗ 
rale them together; with halle a pound ol vinegar. This oynt⸗ 
ment is moſt excellent fo2 the Tettar, vſingit as befoze ſapd. 


For the common Maunge. 
Tbetommon Mangc cõmeth oftentimes by reafon that the 
dogs lacke freſh water to dꝛinke, whe they deſire it. Oꝛ elſe 
by foule 2 filthy lodginge kennelling. As in ſwineſties, oꝛ vpon 
the ſtraw whervpon othermangie dogs haue line. And it may 
alſo come by founding z melting of their greate. This mange 
map be caſily healed, without the dꝛugs and dams beloꝛere⸗ 
hearſed, but onely with decoction of theſe hearbs following. 
N Ww 2 Take 
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Take two handlul of wild Crellpes, other wiſe called Berne, 
two handlull of EH“ am pana, of the leaues oz rotes of ſuyld 
Soꝛrell, and the rot of Acer as much, and the weight ol two 
pounds of rots of Frodils snake them all boyle well in lye ¢ vi⸗ 
negar. UAhen they are all well boyled, you mull ſtraine the de⸗ 
cortion,¢ take theiutce thereof, minglingit with two pounds 
of grey Dope, and when the Sope is well melted and mingled 
in it, then rub your dogs with it foure oꝛ fine dapes together, 
andit will heale them. This receipt and all the reſt J haue pꝛo⸗ 
ued and lound medicinable. 


A Receipt to heale the diſeaſe called the Wolfe, u hich is a ker- 
nell or round bunch of fleſy, which groweth and en- 
creaſeeb, vntill it kill the dogge. 


His diſeas oꝛ batch hapneth oftẽ tuto dogs. And to heale it 

vou mutt haue god regard in what place it is. Foꝛ itit be 

in any part of body, where many vaines be, oꝛ Arteries then 
will it be verp hard to take it away. But this is the meane te 
fake a Wolfe away in places where pou may conueniently. 
There are 2. manners ot curing oftt. The one is by Inciſion, 
and that other by Keceipt. He that will make inciſiõ mut fick 
lake how many vaines and arteries doe come from any part 
of the body, vnto the place where the olle is. Then mut he 
haue a ſharpe foureſquare nedle, that muſt be a little bendes oꝛ 
croked. That being thꝛerded with a gov rong thꝛred, let him 
thꝛuſt his nerdle vnderneath the vaine, and dꝛaw it thꝛough, 
t ſo let him with both ends of the thꝛerd, tye the vaine as hard 
and cloſe as he tan, cut off the ends. Thus thali he do withall 
the vaines which haue retourſe into p dileaſe, foꝛblæding ¢ fo2 
marring his inciſion. Then let him take a raʒoꝛ, and cut round 
about the botch ( within knots that are tyed about the vains) 
and fo take away and cut out the botch oꝛlumpe. Then Mall he 
immediatly take a hote Jꝛn, ¢ ſeare the little ends and pypes 
ok the vaines and arteries. Afterwards he Mall rift apply vn⸗ 
to it a plaiſter made of Sanguis dracazis, palks of egæ, pouderot 
burnt 
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burnt lynnen, and god vpneger, bꝛuſed and tempꝛed together. 
Andhemuſt mullell vp his vogge, fo2 feare leaſt he bite the 
thꝛeads, which tye the ends ol the vames and arteries, ⁊ dꝛeſle 
him euery dap, With Lard melted in warme water, and min⸗ 
gleda bꝛaped together with Pen psligos. Aboue all things take 
heede, that the vaines bind not at any time, till the dogge be 
hole. J take this Nolfe to be that which we call a Aen. 


Arother approued receipt for the ſame. 


12 ke thꝛet blacke thoꝛnes, When they be arene. and freely ga⸗ 

thered, lay them. 3. houres in Ifo pe in a womans termes: 
being wet and mopledtherewith, pꝛicke them into p Wiolfe o: 
Wen, as lar as they will go. And ik the Molle oꝛ Wien be fo 
hard p they will not enter, then make holes before with ſome 
bodkinoe?2 great pin, thꝛuſt the thoꝛnes faſt in: and neuer take 
them out, vntil they fall out ofthemſelues. This done, ß Wolf 
wil die, and fall away by little and little. Nemember that the 
dog be faſt mufled, fo2 plucking out the thoꝛnes. 


A receipt to ki'l Fleas, Lice, Tykes, and other ver- 
min on dogs, and to keepe hem cleane. 

Ake two handkull of the leaues of Berne oꝛ wild Crellies, 

as much of wild Soꝛrell, as much ol mints, ¢ boile them 
in lye made with vine leaues, and put amongſt them, two dun⸗ 
ces of Staueſaker. NAhen it is well boyled, ſtreine, thecleane, 
and take the decogion, and mingle therein two duntes of ſope, 
and one ounce of Saffron, with a handkull of Salt. Mingle all 
this tsgether, and waſhe your dogs therewith. 


A receipt to kill u ormes and cankers in a dogges 
eares, or vponany part of his bodie. 
Take the huſkes ol Malnuts, and boule them wel, then put 
them in a pot with a quart of Uineger, and let them tand 
ſo two horres. That being done, let them boplet wo 02 thꝛer 
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whalmes vpon the fice. Then ſtrain the in a faire linnen cloth, 
t put vnto the Decodion theſe pouders, one ounce of Aives eu- 
patiane, called inith vs Aloe cabelina, one Gunce of a Harts 
home burned, an ounce ol Roy Bꝛuſe alltheſe into pouder, 
t putthẽ vnto the decaction in ſome pot. UAhen they haue ov 
fo together an houre oꝛ two, bꝛoppealittleofit vpon the place 
where the woꝛmes r cankers are, ʒ it will kill thẽ ummedlatly. 


Another for the fame, 


Ane an Dre gall, Rodin in pouder, Aloe in pouder, vn⸗ 

A dcaktlyme in pouder,¢ Bꝛunſtone in pouder, mingle the 
al together with the Wxe gall, z. will kill the worms, make 
them kall avꝛay. Dome haus ved in tunes paͤlt, to put a dogges 
haives ovve into an aly o; Ceruiletrer, but pis but a mockery. 


A Receypt for dogs that are bytten with y. 
pers or Seipents. 


Ake a handkull of Tutſame, ahandkul of New, a handful 

of the leaues of a tre called C 02 Spanish Pepper, a 
handkull ofthe herbe called Boy H/o 02 Ploud, a handlull of Juz 
niper, a handlul of M pnts,¢ bꝛuiſe ¢ ampethem al together, 
vntill they be well beaten and Taped. Then put a glaſſe full ot 
white wine fo them, and let them bovle therein, a whalme oꝛa 
Wallop in a pewter pot. Then take p decoction with the weight 
ol a crownol Trpacle, æ gine pour dog a glaſcetullol it warm, 
¢ wath the bitten place therewith, tying a leafe of Been with 
à pyll of a Jumper bꝛanch vpon it, andit will heale. 


A Receypt to heale dogs bittenor ſtricken witha Bare, 
care, Wolfe, orfuch like. 


“A Ccoꝛding to the place where a dog is hurt, you mutt apply 
and direct pour medicines and plaſters. Af he be hurt in x 
belly, fa that his guts fall out, and pet the guts not bꝛoken no2 
pearced 
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pearced, let the varlets ol the kennell take the dog quickly, and 
put vp his guts foftly into his belly with p ends ef his fingers, 
in ſuch ſoꝛt as a gelder Doth when ſpapeth a bytch. Then let 
him cut a ſlice oꝛ thin pete ol L ard, and put it within the belly, 
right againſt the hole that is made. And he mutt haue alpngell 
in readines to ſow vp the skin, at euerp fhitch that he taketh, 
let him knit his thꝛced oꝛ lyngell. Foꝛ elle alone as the thꝛed 
ſhould rot dꝛbꝛeake in one olace, all the reſt would ſlip, and fo 
the wound would open againe, beloꝛe it be thꝛoughly healed. 
And in all places that a dog is hurt, if it be needful to Hitch him 
bp put alwapes a peece of Lard in the woundoꝛ againſt it, and 
alwapes anno pnt the wound with frech butter, fo2 that will 
make a dog be alwapes licking of it. And his owne tong is a 
god Chyꝛurgion where he map reach the wound. The needle 
wherewitha dog ſhould be ſowed, ſhould be fourſquare at the 
poynt. And the varlet of the kennell ſhould neuer go on field to 
hunt either Boꝛe, Beare, oꝛ Molle, without ſuch a needle, lyn⸗ 
Lon and Lard, in a readinelle. 


A Receipt to heale 30355 which be bruyſed, or haue 
any thing broken within thems late 


2 happenetholtentim es that a Bee bzuileth a dog with the 

foꝛteot᷑ his head, and pet dꝛaweth no bloud on him, epther 
vpon the fines of the dogs bulke, oꝛ vpon his thighs, oꝛſuch tt 
newy places. Then if any thing be boeken oꝛ put out ok iopnt, 
it mult fick bo put bp againe. But it᷑ it be no more but bꝛuiſed, 
then make a plaiſter of the rote of the hearbe called 0h 
(with vs in Englich Comfrey) the plapſter of Mellplot, ytch 
oꝛ Tarre, and oyle of Koſes, aſmuch of the one as of the other. 
The which pou lhall mingle all together, and make thereof a 
great playſter vpon a cloth, and cut it as bigge as map (crue to 
touer the bꝛuiſed place, and lay it therevnto as hote as the dog 
may 05 if, and it will heale him. 
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A Receipt to kyll the wormes within a dog, arid to 
make him voyde them. 
. the iuyce ot Nloꝛmewad two dꝛammes, as much of 
Alloes Cabellina, as much of Staueſaker, and a dꝛam of a 
Warts hoꝛne burnt, with a dꝛam of Bꝛimſtone:bꝛuiſe and beat 
altogether, and incopoꝛate them with the Oile of Tlalnuts, ¢ 
make (as it were) halle a glaſſe full of it. And put it down pour 
dogs thꝛoat, and it will heale him. | 
A playſter to heale a dog, when he isfurbayted 
on his feete. 
Taketwelue volkes alegges, a beat them with foure oun⸗ 
tes ot the iuice oꝛ decoction of an herbe p groweth vpon the 
rockes, and is called Py /ozelle (in Englich, Mouſeare) oꝛ w the 
iuyte ol Pomgranats, bopled with vinegars And foꝛ default ol 
the herbes befoze named, take vinegar only, and when p yolks 
ofthe eggs are wellbeaten therin, then put Sut thervntoſmal 
bꝛaped to pouder, ⁊ mingle them all together, rubbing p ſoales 
ol your dogs ft therwith, and binding it vpon a lynnen cloth 
vnto the dogs fot. Then let the dog reſt in his kennella night 
and a day, oꝛ moꝛe, and it will heale hua. 


A Receipt to kyllthe Canker in a dogs eares. 


Ake Sope, ople of 7 atre, Sal armoniache, Bꝛimſtone and 

Uerdigreace, of each the weight ol a erowne, and incoꝛ⸗ 
poꝛate them all together with white vinegar, and Au forte, 
and rub the Canker herewith nine moꝛnings. 


A Receypt to keepe Bytches from goyng proud, 


Bo a Bytch haue had whelpes, giue bec cuerpmozning 
uyne days together, nyne graynes ol Pepper in her meat, 
and thee ſhall not become proud. Put them into her, in ſome 
cherſe, oꝛ bꝛead oꝛ hard meat. 8 
A re- 
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A 8 for dogs that cannot pyſſe. 8 
Ake a handkullof French Mallowes (oꝛ ache ere 
aſmuch ol p leaues oꝛ feeds of Archangell, which groweth 
commonly by vines, the rots of Fenill, the rotes of blackber⸗ 
ries oꝛ bꝛambles, aſmuch of the one as of the other, and let thé 
bople together with white wine vntill the third part bee wa⸗ 
ſted: put this downe pour dogges thꝛoat to dꝛinke, and it will 
mae him pille. But if he canot ſRummer, then pou ſhall take Addition. 
apace of arandleof 3. inches long and thꝛuſt it into his Tuell 
as far as ꝑou tan, and it willmake him kommer. 


A receipt for a ſoreneſſe within the eares of 
a Dogge. 

T. Ake veriupte, and put it in aladle oꝛ pottenger and 3 

it: then put to it the water of the leate ¢fleure of anhearbe 
oꝛ little buſh called Priuet oꝛ Primprint, 02 of the water of the 
floures of Modbinds, and aſmuch bony as the end ol a mans 
finger, the which vou thal mingle with them:and put them all 
together into the dogs care, and mwue his head one way and 
another to maks it ſinke in: then let him hold downe his head 
that it max dꝛoppe out againe. Then take the ole of Bapes 
and warme it, and dꝛop it into his cares, Hopping it vp with 
ſome cotton oꝛ woll dipped in the ſame oyle : and continuing 
this ſiue oꝛ fir Bayes it will heale him: but beware that he fkrat 
not out the wall oꝛ Cotton. 


An approued medicine to kill all Tettars, Cankers, 
and Ryngwormes. 

Ake a dꝛam of Mercurie ſublimate in pouder, and beat it 
well in a ſtone Boater, with the iupce and in ward ſub⸗ 
ſtance of a Cythꝛon without the barke : put it then in a little 
water vinegar mingled together: and take the weightof a 
crowne of Allom, and aſmuch Sope, the which pou ſhall bꝛay 
and mingle with the things befnze named, and let the boyle all 
together in a little pot vntill the third part be conſumed se 
2 
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lay the decoction thereof vpon the Tetters oꝛ Cankers. But if 
the Canker be in a dogs pillell, oꝛ in the quicke ſleſh, then boyle 
pour Sublimate, and caſt water firſt vppon the place, that it be 
not ouer ſharpe and coꝛoſiue fo2 the dog to abpde: afterinarng 
do ag befezefapo. 


A Receiptfortoheale wounds on a dog. 
15 He iuyte of a red Colewoꝛt is a ſoueraigne medicine fox 
wounds of a Dog, foztt willof it felfehealeany wound 
and conſoudate the muſkels, becauſe the fleth of a vog is hote 
and d2p, and the Cole woꝛte is naturally hote and mopſt. J 
could haue pꝛeſcribed many other receypts ¢medicines, but 4 


kruſt that thele being pꝛincipall ¢ well appꝛoued) ſhall lufltze. 


Of the Termes of Saat 


| S DEVE Bie Maue thought mete to wꝛite a briefe note pab⸗ 
2 VERS ſtrad ofſuch termes and proper woꝛds as J haue 
boblberued in venerp, either by reading oꝛ by expe⸗ 
rience: alwell becaulſe mine Autho2 hath done 

the like, as allo becauſe Jündit very pertinent to 
the purpoſe. But becauſe J find that his termes in the French 
are in many places much different from ours (and pet mary 
hold opinion that we bozrowed all dur termes ofhunting, haw⸗ 
Ring, and ſuch like out out of French) therfoꝛe J haue thought 
my part to fet downe ſuch as Amy ſelte haue either heard prez 
nounced by old Huntſmen, oꝛ found appꝛoued in old Tras 
boke. And ik the Reader do find that in any part ot the diſcour⸗ 
{es in this boke, J haue termed any of thé otherwile, then let 
him alſo cofider that in handling of an Art, oꝛ in ſetting detente 


rules t pꝛetepts of any thing, aman mutt vſe ſuch woꝛdes as 


map be moſt eaſie, perſpicuous, and intelligible. Bnt here (as 

neare as can) I toil fet them downe in ſuch termes as tee 

ought by Law of Uenery to name them: as followeth. 5 
The 


ꝶs 
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The proper termes for the companies of 
all beaſts, when they are more than 
once togethe ie 


O beginne tutth the termes that are proper fo2 fhe compae (ompanies, 
nies of beaſts: pou Hall vnderſtand that Hütſmen vie to of beafs, 

ſape, An Heard of Harts nd Hindes Buches and Does: and x 
Timpe of Gores aid Geates. A beanie of Remes. A Sounder of 
Swine. Anda Font of olues. I Hauenot readde any thing ol 
the Nainedeare in this reſpec, and could not heare any thing 
becauſt inberd they are not in this Beanie as farre as euer J 
coulolearne. But in mp iudgment it chould alfo be called 
Au heard of Rey nedeare. Triſtrã àddeth, A Richeſſe of Mar. 
ternet, & d Slowth of Beares As foꝛ Hares, if thepbe two toge⸗ 
thers, we ſay, a bꝛaſe of Zares,anda Leaſe, wht᷑ there are thre: 

as dlſo a bale af Harts oꝛ Winds, Buckes oꝛ Does, is verp 
pꝛoperly ſpoken: but moꝛe than two oꝛ three ares, pou ſhall 
ſeldome ſes togleher at once. Two Contes are called a couple, - 
thie are called a couple ¢ à halte of Conies. It they be many 
feeding out togethers, we ſap it is a faire game of Conies. As. 
fo2 Fox, Badgerd rother ſuch vermine, pou Hall ſeldome fee 
moꝛe than oneof thẽ at once, vnleſle it be tube thepeng eder: 
thé their encreaſe iscalled A litter. This is as much as J think 
requiſite to fap of the termes koꝛ the companies of Beaſts: Sa⸗ 
uing that 20 is the leat number which maketh an Heard of a⸗ 
ny Deare ſaving the Rowe: but fir Rowes make an heard. 
Andor Swine twelue is the leaſt nũber which may be called a 
Soũder:as allo v fame number, ſerueth ſoꝛa rout ot Molues. 


The termes of the Ages of all beatts of Venerie 
and Chaſe: and firft of the Harte. 


H Hart is called the Ark veare a Calle, the ſeconde a | 
Bꝛocket, the third a Spapde, the fourtha Staggerd, the Age, 
fifth a Stagge, and( as Titram boke teacheth) the firt yeare 
he ſhould be called an Hart. But I am rather st opinion p he N 
* i ? 
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is not to be called a Hart vnleſte he be hunted o2 killed by a 
Paeince. a Wuckeis called the firſt peare a Fawne, the fecond a 
Pꝛicket, the third a Soꝛell, the forth a Soꝛe, the fift a Bucke 
of the firſt head, and the üxta Bucke. Ot the Kapnedcare J 
haue neither heard noꝛ redde any termes. The Gate hath no 
difference (that euer J hard) after he paſſe the firſt yeare, and 
then is called a Ridde. The Hare and the Conie, are called in 
their firſt peare, Lencrets, and Rabets, ⁊ àłterwards they haue 
no difference, but to ſap, 4 great Hare, and an old Conte, Alſo 
vou ſhal ſap by any Deare A great Deare & not A fayre Deare, 
vnleſe it be a Row. The which is called the firſt veare a Kid, e 
the ſecond a Gyrte the third an Henn ſe, the fourth a Ronbucke, 
of the firſt head, and the fift peare a fapze Rambuckę. A Bore is 
the firſt veare a g ge, the ſecõd an Hog, the third a Hog ſteare, 
the fourth a Bore, and the fift veare a Singular, oz (as J would 
thinke moze pꝛoperly ſpokẽ) a Sanglyer, according to d French 
woꝛd. Fores are called the firſt peare Cubs and afterwards 
(Fores) without any other differente than an la Fox, oꝛ ſuch 
like. Allo the Badgerd is the firſt peare a whelpe or a pigge(foʒ 
¥ haue herd Hutſmen vie both thole tearmes ) and euer after a 
Badgerd great oꝛ old, ac. As for Molfe, Beare, and ſuch like 
we haue them not here. The Otteris called the ürſt veare 
a whelpe and euer afterwards an Otter, ec. 


2 % Pe. 


The tearmes of aDeares head, and ſuch 
like beaſtes of Venetic. 


Head. T Me round rollof pyꝛled hoꝛne that is next to the headol 
an Hart is called the Bere, the maine hoꝛne is called the 

Beame, the loweſt Antliere is called Th Brow Antliere, 02 Beas 

autlyer, the next Nyyall the next aboue that Sur iall and then p 

Toppe. In à Bucke we fay, Eurre, Beame, Pranch, Aduaucers, 

Pauline, E Spelters. A Sotes hones ars not termed by any aif 

ference, ſauing that there are certaine wꝛeathes a wꝛinbkles a⸗ 

bout them, whereby his age is knowen, as bath bern ſayd be⸗ 
foꝛe, The Boꝛes teeth are to be called his Cuſkes oa his gardes 

5 J als 
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and that is all the pꝛoper woꝛds 92 termes that euer 3 heard oꝛ 
red thereof. Note that when pou ſpeake ol a Harte hoznes, vou 
muſt terme them the H⸗ ae and not the Horzesofa Part. and 
Ukewiſeoka Bucke: but a Rowes Hornes, anda Gotes Horncs 
are tollerabletermes in Uenerp. 


The termes a elie treadingor footingof all beaſts of 
chace pe Venery. 


He foting oꝛ pꝛint of an Barts late is called the Shr, DE 

a Bucke and all other JFallow Deate, it is to be called the 
Vier Ofa Gote, the Breabeng (and that is alfo à god terme foꝛ 
an Warts foting). Dfa Boꝛe, the Tache, oꝛ p Treading. Of an 
Pare diuerſly, foꝛ when a Pareist in plaine fields, Ihe So2eth: 
when hee caſteth about fo deceiue the hounds, then thee Dou⸗ 
bleth: and when the beateth a hard high way, where pou may 
pet find ¢ perceiue her foting, there ſhe Pꝛicketh: alſo in time 
of Snow we ſay the Trace ot an Hare. Ok a For and all ſuch 
vermine J neuer heard any other woꝛd but only the Footing or 
the foote, Cc. Of an Otter it is to be called the 4er, 02 the 
Marc hes. And we call it the fopling of a Deare itit be on arate 
where the pꝛint of the kot cannot well be ſeene. 


The termes proper for the ordure and natural] 
excrements of chaces. 


| poy a thing highly obſeruedand not here to be omitted, that 
the oꝛdure of euer beaſt of thace æ ener bath his proper 
terme. The reaſon is, becauſe their oꝛdure and excrements are 
one pꝛincipall marke whereby we knob the place of their ferd, 
and their eſtate. So that a Huntſman in talke oꝛ making ot 
his repoꝛts ſhall be often conſtraiued to rehearſe the lame. Ok 
an Part therloze, and ofall Deare the oꝛdure is called Fewmers 
02 Fewmifhing : Of à Gote, t ot an Hate the Crotiſing 02 Crot- 
tel. Dia Wore the Leſſes Of a Fox, and all other vermine, the 
yaunts: Dian Otter the Sprayars, And J haue neither read 

nee 


Footing. 


Ordure 


Excreméts, 


Rutte, 


Voice or 
Sownd. 


Seafon. 


Fatte. 
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noꝛ heard what itisteuncd ofa Wiolic 02.4 Beare: neither is 
it greatly material. 


The termies of the time that theſe chaſes ſeeke 
each other to engender. 
yee a Halt oꝛ Bucke ſeeketh to engender with Bynd 02 
Doe, we ſay they go to the Re: às alſo the Gote doth. 

Anow Deare is ſapd to go in his Journe. d Boꝛe goeth to 
the Brime: An Hare and Conie to the Bucke : a Fox goeth on 
clicketting:a Badgerd as the Boꝛe:a Wolfe ſæketh his AZake 
0; March: and an Otter hunteth doꝛ his Kind. 


The voyces and noyſes that cuery of them make at 
ſuch times. 
A Part belloweth: a Bucke groyneth: a Row belleth: a 
Gote ratleth:a Boꝛe freameth:a are ta Cony beateth o2 
tappeth:a For barketh:a Badgerd chꝛiketh:an Otter whineth: 
€ a Wolfe howleth, when they fake oz hunt after their makes. 


The ſeaſons of all chaces. 

He Wart x Bucke ( with the Goteyis in ſeaſon frs rfe- 

mer vntill Holprode day: The Row is in ſeaſon between 
Caſter t Pighelmas. The Wore frõ Chꝛiſtmas till ſhꝛouetide: 
The Hare from Michaelmas till idſomer: The For and the 
Molle from Wolp-rwde day till the Annunciation:xthe Otter 
from ſhꝛouetide vntill Midſomer. Conies are alwayes in ſea⸗ 
fon, either pong oꝛ old: but their skins are in belt ſeaſon from 
Alhallontide to Shꝛouetide. The Wynd, Doe, Kom doc. Geate, 
t Swine be zinnethwhenthe ale of cuery one of thé teaſeth, 
and laſteth as long as they be fat oꝛ in godplight. 


The fat of euery one of thefe beaſts. 
T He fat of all kindof Deare is called Sener: ànd it may be 


alſo verꝝ well ſard, 77 Deare was an hich deare of Gresce, 
oꝛ ſo foꝛth. But the fat (of tt ſelle) is called Serer, ve 22 


The ee 


— — 
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The latte ofa Boꝛe, Fore, and Badgerd, is called pꝛoperly 
Gfeace. An Hare (by old Tyiſtras opinian) beareth both Greace 
and Tallowe, and the Rowe deares fat (only of all Deare)is tere 
med Beauie greace : 


The flaying, tripingsand cafing of 
all manner Chaces, 

7 He Hart and all manner of Deare are flayne : and vet 

Buntſmen vſe moꝛe common to ſap, ale off that Deares 
ſkinne. The Hare is ſtriped, and( as Tri/tramfapth)the Boze 
alſo: the Foxe, Badgerd and all other vermine are cafed, 5 1s 
ts ſap, vou muſt beginne at the ſnowt oꝛ noſe ofthe bealt, and 
foturne his ſkinne duer his eares all alongſt the body, vntill 
vou tome atthe taile:and that hangeth ont to thew what beak 
it was, this is called caſing: and vet a Badgerds ſkinne is to 
be ſtreched with foure ſtickes on croſſe, to make it dꝛythe bet⸗ 
ter, becauſe it is great and tatte. 


Flayin 
frig, 


Termes vſed when you bring any Chace to 
| his refting place, or rayſe! him from it. 
VW E Werbozand Unherboz a Hart, ⁊helieth in his layꝛe: Reſting 
we lodge ¢ rowſe a Bucke, and he lieth allo in his layze: place. 
we ſceke and find the Rowe and he beddeth: we koꝛme and 
ſtaxt a Hare: we burrowe and bolta Conie, and bath the Hare 
and Conie doth fit s ſquat. Ie couch rcaren Boꝛe: we ken⸗ 
nell and vnkennella gor: we earth and dig a Badgerd: we 
fre and bap both Mertern and wild catte: we watch and vent 
an Otter. And we lraine and raiſe the Nlolfe, when woe boing. 
them to their reſting place and put them from the ſame to be 
hunted. Ok the Kapnedeare, Cote, oz Weare, I haue nepther 
read noꝛ herd the termes in this reſpedt. 


The ſundry noyſes of houndes, and the 
_. termes proper for theſa mè. 
A S vou here houds make ſundꝛp different Morles l do we Termes of 
terme them bx ftidzy termes: oꝛ hoũds do tal on, batwle, C yes and 
bable, Vo 
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bable, crie, pearne, lapiſe, plodde, bape, and ſuch like other noy⸗ 
les. Fiſt when bounds are firſt call oſt and find of fame game 
oꝛchate, we lap, They calon. At they be to buſie before thep find 
the Sent god, we lap They bawle. Ak they be to buſie after they 
finde god ent, we fap, They halle. Ik they run it endways oꝛ⸗ 
derly and make it god, then when they hold in togethers me⸗ 
rilp, We fap 7 Hey are in cy ie. Tagen thep axe earneſt epther in p 
chace oꝛ tit the earth, we ſay They yearne. Mhen they open in p 
ſtring(oꝛ a Grephound in his courſe) oe ſap they Laprfe. Tbe 
they hang behind and beat to much en one Sent oꝛ place, we 


lap I bey rlodde. And whe they haue eptherearthed a vermine, 


o2 bought a Deare, Wore, oꝛ iuch like, to turne head againſt 
chem, then we fay, 7 hey Saye. 
The difference betweene hounds and 
_ Greyhoundes for termes. 


Differences V E finde lome difference of termes betwene hounds, 
Srephounds. As ok Greyhounds two make a Braſe, 
and ol hounds a couple. Ok Greyhounds thꝛer make a Leaſe, 
and ofhounds a Couple ànd a halfe. Me let ſippe a Gteyhoũd, 
and we taſt oft a hound. The firing wherewith wer leade a 
Greyhound is called a Leaſe, and foꝛ a hound a Lame The 
Greyhound hath his Colloꝛ, and the Hoũd hath his Couples. 

Many other differences there be, but theſe are moſt vluall. 


The different names of chaces, when they 
be yong int he neaſt, or cnet: 


the Damme, 


Aw red Deare is called a Calera yong kolllow Deare, 
a Fawne: a pong Rom o2 Oste, a Rid: a pong Boꝛe, a 
Pigge: a vong Bare, a Leuert: a pong Come, a Rabet: a 
pong Kore is called a Tube: a pong Bapgerd as the Worcs 
pong: a pong Cate, a Rittling: a peng artern, a Marterne⸗ 
_ pais te à Whelpe. And Ukewite of ö ern 

olle 
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Tolle as farre as euer I tcad. 


Thegter mes for the tayles of alichafes, 


PetaylectPat, Ercke, U ve, os any olher Deare, 
is to be tallt dthe Sw gl. The 7e ofa Ceate, is plapn⸗ 
ly talled his Taye. Che faple of a Eoꝛe, is to be tei med his 
wreath, Thc taple ofen ate and Cenney, is called thepz 
Sbut. The tayleofa Foxe is called his 3, o (as ſome vſe to 
ſay) his Holyn ater Spris He. The tayle ofa Molſeis tobe called 
his Stearne. Ol the reſt I haue not read. 


Temes to be vfed,when any chece gceth 
to the water by ferce. 


We an art oꝛ any Deare is foꝛced fo the water, we 
fay he goeth to the loyle. Eut pet therein alſo there is 
differente. Foꝛ whena Part fist taketh the water, we fay he 
Pꝛoffereth. hen he geeth quite thꝛeugh ariuer oz water, we 
fap he bꝛesketh Sople. And the Slot oꝛ vic we which is found 
of ſuch a Deare, en that other ſide of ß water is to be termed, 
as or a Deate deloulant the Scyle. The ert, Bucke, Coat, 
and Boꝛe, do allo take foyle oifentinics without enkoꝛcing. All 
other bealis are none other wie terme d, but plapnlip to take 
the water, ſauing cnetp the Otter, and bers ſayd to beate the 
Streame⸗ 


Ocher generall termes of the Hart 
and bis propertyes. 


Mart when he is paſt his firth peare,is generally to be 
callod an Hart ofienne and afteruarts attoꝛding to 

the increale of his Head, whether it be (rocked, Palmead 02 
Cron ue d. When he bꝛeaketh heard and dꝛawelhto the fhe 
kets, he is ſapd to ale his holde. When a huntlman daaweth 
after him with his hound, ik he geeinto any greue oꝛ rod , he 
Q 0 ovresh 
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Covreth, and if he come out agai ne, he Difco vreth him ſelle. 
Tlhenhe keedeth in feldes, cloles, oꝛ coꝛne, he leedeth: other⸗ 
wiſe he Byomſeth. In p heat oꝭ p dap he withdꝛaweth himſelfe 
fo2 the flyes, and then We ſay, he goeth to the Steppe. is head 
when itcommeth firſt out, hath a ruffet pyll vpon it, the which 
is called Veluet, and his head is called then a velvet head, the 
toppes thereof (as long as they are in bloud )are god meate, 
and are called Tenderlings. Uhen his headis growne out to 
the full bignelle, then he rubbeth ofthat pyll, and that is cal ed 
fraying of hit head. And afterwards he Barniſpeth the ſame 
and then his head is ſaid to be full ſommed. its ſtones are 
called his doulcets, ¢ the caule about his paunch is called his 
Kell Wathen he ſtayeth to loke at any thing, then he an deth at 
gare. UAhen he bounceth by vpon all foure, then he eth, ¢ 
when he rineth very faſt, then he reynei h. When heſmelleth 
os venteth any thing, then we fay he 4405 (ie or thar) in the 
wind. Vlhen he is hunted and doth firſt leaue the heard, we 
fay that he is Singled oꝛ emprymed. NAhen he is foamy at the 
mouth, we ſay that he is bet. And when heholdeth out his 
necke, we fap heis hen 02 done. And when he is dead, we 
fape that he is ne. The reward to the houndes, is called a 
Renard og Quar rey. 


Tearmes generall of the huntſman, in 
hunting of any chaſe. 


V Hen huntſmen doe beate any Couert with kennell 
hoũds foꝛ anp chaſe, it is called drawing of the Conert, 
AMhen they caſt about agroue oꝛ mod with their Liamhound, 
then they make a ring. Uhen they find where a Deare hath 
paſled, and hꝛeake 02 plaſhe anpboughe downewards foꝛ a 
marke, then we lap, they blemiſp, 02 make blemiſtes. Cibent 
they hang vppe any paper, clout, oꝛ other marke, then it is to be 
called Sewelling oꝛ fetting of Sewles. ben they ſet hounds in 
à readyneſſe whereas they thinke a chaſe will palle, z caſt the 
off before the reſt of the kennell come in, it is called a Yaunt lay. 
hen 
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Ahen they tarry till the reſt of the kennell tome in, and then 
caſt off, it is called an Ally. But when they hold vntill the ken⸗ 
nell be paſt them, then it is called a Relay. Vhen a hound mer⸗ 
teth a chaſe, and goeth away with it far befoꝛethe reſt, then we 
fap he foreloyneth. Vhen à hound hunteth backwards the ſame 
Wap that the chaſe is come, thẽ we fay he hunteth Counter. And 
ik he hunt any other chace than that which he firſt undertwke, 
we fap he hunteth Change. Gabe either Hare oꝛ Deare, oz any 
other chaſe vſeth ſubtilties to deceiue the hounds, we fay they 
croſſe oꝛ double. The reward at death of any beak of Uenerp, 
is called the quarry oꝛ remard. But of all other chaſes it is tobe 
called the Yallow. And this is aſmuch as J can pꝛeſently call ta 
remembꝛance, either by reading oꝛ experience, touching the 
termes of Uencry, Mherein J deſire all ſuch as are ſkilfull, 
to beare with my boldnes:pꝛomiſing that if any thing 
he ampſſe, it hall (God willing) be amended 
at the next impꝛeſſion, if J line 
a ſo long. 
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A Snort obferuation fet downe by the 
Tranſlatour, concerning courfing 


with Greyhoundes, 


Etauſe J finde nothing in myne Authoꝛ parti⸗ 
cularlpwutten ok courting with Srephounds, 
it feimeth vnto me, that they haue not that kind 


. of Uenerie fo much in eſtunation in France, as 


— 
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bfe their Greyhounds only to ſet backſets, oꝛ re⸗ 
ceytes fo: Deare, Wolfe, For, oꝛ ſuch like. UAheras we here in 
England do make great accoũt of ſuch paſtime as is to be fen 
in coucſing with Grephounds at Deare, Ware, Foxe, oꝛ ſuch 
like, eucnofth rnfelucs, when there are nepther hounds hun⸗ 
ting, noꝛ other meane to help them. So that J haue thought 
it coꝛreſpondent vnto this myneenterpꝛyde, to (ct downe ſome 
bꝛiefe rules which J my ſelle haue ſeene obſecued in couring 
With Srephounds. Vou (hall vnderſtand then, p we vſe thre 


maner of courſes with Srephoũds herein England, that is at 


the Deare, at the Hare, and at Fox oꝛ other vermine. Firſt fo2 
the courſe at the Deave(elpectally it it be a red Deare ) pou may 
deuide pour grephounds into thꝛerſundep parts. viz. Teaſerg, 
Hidelaies and Backſets, oz Receitg. Bythis word Teaſers 


is ment, the fr Grephound, oꝛbꝛaſe, oꝛleaſeof Srephounds, 


Which is let ftp either at the whole heard, to bꝛing a Deare fine 
gle to ᷣ courſe, oꝛ els at a low deare, to make hum ſtrain before 
he come at p ſidelaies ⁊ backſet s. Foꝛ a deare is of this nature, 
that when he once hach ſet his head foꝛ ward anp wap, he will 
hold on the ſame way, and neuer turneth and wꝛencheth as a 
Mare will do be dꝛe the Grephaunds. Thretoꝛea Greyhound 
oꝛ a bꝛaſe being let ſlip to teaſe as be oꝛe ſayd, wil make a deare 
{frente in his courſe before hecomeat the ñdelaies oꝛ backſets, 
& then they (being kcech) Hail y better be able to take him. It is 
cõmõly died alfa in courſingot᷑ Beare e pecially red deare, v. //. 
to lay a bꝛaſe otgrephoads ch moze by the midwap, z thoſe are 
called ũdelaps, becadſe thep are to be let ſuip at ᷓ midãde oa 

Deare. 
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we do holdit heare in England. But that they 
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Deare. And p lat fort of greyhoũde towards ß latter end of p courſe 
is called reteit oꝛ backſet: Theſe laſt Greyhoüds are cõmonly let lip 
full in theface or the Veare, to the end they mapthemoꝛe amaſe him: 
And ſothey with the help ot the otherteaſers ¢ ſidelates may the bets 
ter take holde on him all at once and pull him downe, whereas the 
ſidelaies are to be let ilip at the ide of a Deareoꝛ after bun, fo? feare 
leafy they make hun ſwarue from the backſettes: Ared Ocare w 0 
beate ſometunes foureo? fine bꝛaſe of WOrephou mds before (hep ca 
em him downeꝛſuch wonderkull toꝛce heis of, a can ſd caſiiy hake 
fa Greyhound when he pincheth him. The belt oblerus tian that is 
obe taken in making the courſe at a Deare, is that the Teaſers do 
and clole and Spon a cleare winde: Aoꝛ a Deate wil ee finde 
them els: but being pat the eaters Bete focuer ther esc lde, he will 
not lightly turne head. In courling at a Oeare if one Orephound go 
endwaycs by another, it is accoumpted a Cote, fo that he Which 
doth ſo do by his fellow do reach the Deare and pinch: and in cour⸗ 
fing ok a redde Daare that Orevhounde which doth ack pinch, Hall 
winnethe wager : butincourfing ofa Fallowe Deare, pour Grey, 
hound mutt pinche and hold, oꝛ els he winneth not the wager. tis 
alſo to be ob rued that when vou iay to courte a eare; poumatke 
the place ¢ Country where you be. Foꝛ in a padocke (which is a cloſe 
courfe in a parke paled o2 rayled in) it is caſie to fee indich way the 
tourte is to be made: ſinte the Deare is held in with pales oꝛ railes r 
tarot ſwmarue: but ina platine heath oꝛ Country, vou mull marke W 
may it is moſt likely that he wellbend, e there lay our Grechounds 
behind ſome buche oꝛ tree: that the Dꝛare lind not faultat them efa 
ane in eftectis aſmuch as it is nodetul t be cõſidered 
in the tourſe at a Deare. But neuer let dippe a yong Greyhound at a 
Deare withont the cõpany of ſome old fleſht dog: for euerp dog infil 
not bite a Dee at the firſt courſe. And ſureip he that bath a god 
Maregreyhound, ſhal do verp euill to courſe a Deare with him kozit 
Wil bat bꝛuſe hun emake him lter: and the coutſe as the Pareis 
much v nobiot paſtime. To coutſe Hare pot mutt fend either * Vare⸗ 
finders befo2e you to find fome Hare fitting, oꝛ els your ſelt W rour 
eõpany may ranges beat auer the fields vntil vou either Anda Hats 
ate ſtart her. 3 nee P harefinders in their ſerking a 
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a Ware in Noꝛthampton Hype, and they will neuer beat but one end 
ok a furlong : and that ſhall be the end which is downethe wind oꝛ 
from the wind: foꝛ they hold opinion, that a Hare will not by her wil) 
fit with her head into the wind. Me that will hekea Hare muſt gor 
ouerthwart the lands. And euery land that he paſſethouer, let him 
beginne with his eye at his ft, and ſo loke downe the land to the 
furlongs end. Firſt on the one ite ¢ then on the other: and fo he thal! 
find p Hare ſitting in her foꝛme: aſſone as he eſpyeth her he muſt cry 
Sa how. Then they which lead the Greyhounds map come neare: 
and you may appoynt which Greyhounds chall courſe. Then let him 
which found the Hare go towards her and ſay, vy puſſe vp, vntill he 
ryſe out ot her foꝛme. Some Hare will not rife out of her foome vn⸗ 
till chee be touched: and ſome will abyde to be lifted out by the eares, 
the which is a token of a Hare that will held out and make a fapꝛe 
tourſe. It the Hare fit neare vnto any cloſe oꝛ couert, and haueher 
head towards the fame with a fayꝛe field behind her, vou may ryde 
with aſmuch company as pou haue betwen her and the couert befoꝛe 
fhe be put vp, and then peraduenture when the ryſeth, thee will take 
towards the champayue:but lightly a Hare will make her courſe the 
fame way that her head ſtands when the ſitteth in her foꝛme. NAhẽ a 
Hare is put vp, vou muſt giue her ground (which is called law) ry. 
ſtoꝛe pardes c moze, accoꝛding to the ground and country where he 
ſitteth: and then let ſlippe pour Greyhounds. It is a gallant ſpoꝛt 
to ſe how the Hare will turne and wind to ſaue her ſelfe out of the 
dogges mouth. So that ſometimes euen when pou thinke that your 
Grephound doth (as it were) gape to take her, ſhe will turne and caſt 
thẽ a god way behind her: fe ſaueth her ſelfe by turning, wꝛenching, 
winding, vntil ſhe reach ſome couert t ſo ſaue her life. In courſing 
at the Hare it is not materiall which dog kylleth her (which hunters 
call bearing of an Hare) but he » giueth moſt Cotes, oꝛ moſt turnes, 
winneth the wager. A Cote is when a Grephound goeth endwapes 
byhis fellom ¢ giueth the Harea turn (which is called ſetting a Hare 
about) but it he coaſt and fo come by pis fellow, that is no Cote. 
Like wiſe fone Greyhound do goe by another, and then be not able 
to reach the Hare himſelle and turne her, this is but ſtripping and no 


Qote, It there be no Cotes giuen betiven a bꝛafe of a: 
u 
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but the one of them lerueth the other atturning, then he which gy⸗ 
ueth the Hare moſt turnes ſhall winne the wager: and ik the one do 
gyuec as manpturnes as the other, thenhe which beareth the Hare 
ſhall winne the wager. A Cote ſerueth loꝛ twoturnes, and two 
ſtryppings oꝛ Jerkinnes (as ſome call them) Hand koꝛ a Cote: alſo 
manptimes a Hare doth but wꝛench and not turne: loꝛ it is not cals 
led a turne vnleſſe the Ware be ſet about, and do turne (as it were) 
round about: two fuch wꝛenchys tand fo2 a turne. Alſo ſometimes 
a Hare that is commonly courſed wil knawe the country: a becauſe 
the coueteth the hard beaten waies, the wil(of her felf) ſwarue at ſuch 
à map, and that is neither to be accompted a turne noꝛ a wꝛench: but 
ik neyther of pour Greyhounds be able to turne the Hare vntill the 
end ot the courſe, then he which went loꝛemoſt thꝛoughout p courfe 
muſt winne the wager. And fo2 the better deciding ofall theſe ques 
ſtions, ik it be at a ſolemne afflembly, they vſe to appopnt Judges 
which are expert in tourüng, and ſhall Landon the hilles fides whiz 
ther theypercepue the are will bend, to marke which dogge noth 
beſt, and to giue Judgement thereokaccoꝛdingly: ſome vſe whe their 
Grephoundes be both ok a colour, to bind a hankerchiek about one 
of their neckes foꝛ a difference. But if he were my Dogge, he ſhould 
not were the handkerchief,fo2 J could neuer pet fee anx Dogge win 
the courſe which ware the handkerchiek. And it ſtandeth to god rea⸗ 
fon, that he which weareth p handkerchief ſhould be combꝛed there⸗ 
with, both betauſe it gathereth wind, and alſo becauſe it doth partes 
lp ſtoppe a Doggesbꝛeth : ifthe Grephounds be but pong oz 
ſiowe, vou map courſe with a leaſe at one Hare, but that is ſeldome 
ſcene, and a bꝛaſe of Dogges is ynow foꝛ ſuch a poꝛe beaſt. ben 
pou go to tourſe eyther Pare oꝛ Deare, oꝛ to Hunt any chace, it is 
a loꝛfapture (amongſt vs here in England) to name epther Weare, 
Ape, Monkie, oꝛ Hedgehogge : and he which nameth an yok thoſe 
ſhoulde be papa with a llippe vpon the Buttockes in the field befo2e 
he go any kurder. To courſe at a Fox requireth none other Art, than 
lo ſtand cloſe and vppon a cleave wind, on the outſide of the couert 
by ſome bottome oꝛ place ſhere it is likely that he will come out: and 
to giue him head inough, fo2 elle he will turne backe againe, and 
there is no danger in giuing of him head where theic is plain ae 
Pi 03 
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for thea floinett dogge h euer ran will ouertake a Fox if he haue feld 7 
ranne. Sone ver Walch d Sor When he Gocth out to his kæde, ¢ to 
Tap in b amok likely places in a mone fine night z fo to courfe him: 
but that is but vncertame vr lelle it bein clickecting tune, when they 
Qo pꝛomd: then pou thallheare thẽ barke z howlcone after another. 
But otherviſe the ſureſt courling is when pou hunt with hoülds, to 
fet pour grey Hounds vnderncath the wind very clot inſome bottom 
oꝛ little plane, ⁊ there to caurſe the For when he cẽmeth out. This 
courſe is ſhoꝛt, but it is dangerous, ioꝛ oftentunes a god Greyhoũd 
is marred with a Fox: e therloꝛe lew men wil courſc à For vnlelte it 
be with old Greyhoũds which are bꝛuled dogs, and which they make 
ſmall accoupt ot: and vou ſgel ſee an old bitten dog when he ouerta⸗ 
keth a For, thꝛuſt his loꝛelegges bockwards z fall vpon him with 
his chelt: elo ſaue his leggez ed biting tubon he taketh the Foy: add 
ngaine as ſone as cuer he lapeth hold on him, he wil ſhake hem about 
his eares continually, vntill he haue bꝛoken his backe oꝛ killed hun: 
fo2 by that meanes he qtueth the Fer no leaue noꝛ time to bite him. 
Whereis another kind of courſing which J haue moze bles than any 

of theſe: and that is at a Deare in the night: wherein there is moꝛe 
art to be vſed than in any courſe els. But becauſe 3 haue pꝛomiſed 
my betters to be a friend fo al Parkes, Foꝛreſis a Chaccs, therefoze 
Jwül not here expꝛeſle the experience which hath been dearer vnto 
me, partictlarly, than it is met to be pucliſhed generally. But thus 
much z haue thought meet of my ſelt to adde concerning csurſing W 
Greyhounds, the which is doubtleſſe a noble paſtune, and as mete 

loꝛ Pobility and Gentleman, as any ofthe other kinds of Uenerie 
before declared: Eſpecially the coutſe at the Hare which is a ſpoꝛt 
continuallp in fight, and made without any great trauaile:ſo that 
recreation is thetett fo be found without bimeaturabic tople and 
payne : Ua bereas in hunting with hounds, although the paſt nie be 
great, vet many times the toyle and paine is alſo exceeding great: 
And then it map well be called, eyther a painful paſtime, 02 a pleas 
fant payne, 


FNISI. 


The meafures of blowing, fet downe in the notes for the more 


eaſẽ and ready helpe of ſuch as are deſirous to learne the fame: and 
they are {et downe according to the order whichis obferved at theſe 
dayes in this Realme 1 Great Brittaine, as fotloweth, 
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The Call for the Companie in the morning. 
All to be blowen with one wind. 


The vncoupling ok the Couert five, To be blowen with thee winds. 
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The Serke. Mith two winds, 


hen the Hounds doe tint a Game oz Chale onknotone. 


All with one wind, 


8 5 > bes re of blowing. 


hen the Same dath bꝛeake Couert. Tlith foure winds. 
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The A8 ee of blowing. 


When the For is not touerable, to call awap- A: 
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And the Rechate vpon it. 


Foure ſundzy calls fo2 a Rœper, in Parke, Chale, oꝛ Fogreſt. 


The death of a Bucke with hounds. Mith tina winds. 
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The meafures of blowing. 
The popie of an Hart Nopal. With thre winds. 


(Ay This tobe blowen thrice with three feverall winds. N 
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And the Rechate vpon it, 


A Strake of nyne, to dꝛaw home the company. With two winde. 
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